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LAMAN BLANCHARD, 


Tre first time I saw Laman Blanch- 
ard, was in the summer of 1842, at a 
ey at William Harrison Ainsworth’s. 
Low well do I recollect that pleasant 
evening—how indelibly are its varied 
incidents engraven on my memory! 
Its quaint and shining pictures—the 
gay circle of friends around the fes- 
tive board—the illuminating wit, that, 
winged with laughter, ran like an elec- 
tric flame from lip to lip of the assem- 
bled guests—the wild and merry quips 
and quiddities—the dear old jests, 
which are never the worse for the re- 
petition—the new ones, fine and spark- 
ling from the mint of mind—and the 
claret-crowned hilarity, unrestrained, 
joyous, but polite. 

The sun sank softly and beautifully 
behind the green hills that bound the 
wooded slopes of Kensal, as I walked 
from the trellised garden of an accom- 
plished host, and contemplated, for the 
first time, a crowd of new and thought- 
ful faces, with whose owners’ names I 


had long been familiar in the world of 


letters, and whom I had often longed 
to see, with all the impatience of youth, 
fresh from golden dreams of poetry 
and imagination. There was our Am- 
phytrion himself; still the same hand- 
some fellow who had set London in a 
blaze of excitement, by the wonder- 
working romance of ‘* Rookwood”— 
there was Robert Bell, the distin- 

uished author of ‘‘ The Lives of the 

oets,” “* The History of Russia,” and 
more recently, of “The Life of Can- 
ning,” which has all the charm of a 
fairy tale, with all the truth of histo- 
rical narration—Shirley Brookes, one 
of the most accomplished men in Eng- 
land, and the only one since Washing- 
ton Irving, who has caught the exqui- 
site beauties of Addison, the sweet and 
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polished style glittering all over with 
easy unaffected wit—and rivalled, in 
his own delightful essays, the choicest 
spirit of Roger de Coverley; others, 
too, of less note, but still eminent in 
the world of criticism, and wielders of 
the public opinion as it is directed by 
the review, the newspaper, or the 
magazine. The company had assem- 
bled in our host’s library, and were 
examining the forthcoming number of 
the Magazine, then recently started, 
or admiring the vigorous etchings of 
Cruikshank, by whom it was at that 
time illustrated; or lounging, per- 
chance, over the books, the casts in 
bronze, or the folios of elegant prints, 
with which the tables were thickly 
clustered, when a slight bustle in the 
hall was followed by the entrance of a 
servant, who announced, ‘Mr. Laman 
Blanchard.” The name was well known 
to me; and I felt no slight curiosity 
to see the poet and essayist, whose 
writings, so oddly dashed with quaint- 
ness, humour, and worldly experience, 
had afforded me relaxation after many 
a hard hour's work, over ‘‘ Aristopha- 
nes,” or ** Faust,” or “‘ Dante.” I was 
conversing at the time with Ainsworth, 
and we both went to meet the new vi- 
siter, who was at once presented to me, 
and we shook hands. In figure he was 
slight and small, but fairly propor- 
tioned. His features were dark; but 
it was that soft eastern darkness 


“ Like the night 
Of Orient climes and starry skies,” 


which is, perhaps, more agreeable to 
the eye in a man, than the blended red 
and white which belongs to our north- 
ern races. Intelligence shone out of 
every line in his countenance like a 
2M 
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light ; and there was a flash in his eye, 
which at times made him look abso- 
lutely beautiful. His hair, like his 
eyes and features, was also dark, and 
was as fine as silk, with a natural curl ; 
and his entire appearance was charac- 
terized. by a delicacy, a gentleness, a 
thoroughbredness of manner which one 
looks for and finds in an Arabian 
steed—all lightness, elegance, and ease. 
His hands gnd feet, too, were small ; 
and his whole appearance was so en- 
tirely prepossessing, that the sternest 
critic might well pause before he in- 
flicted pain on one whose entire nature 
seemed as soft and gentle as a woman’s ; 
but who, nevertheless, was as perfectly 
free from any effeminacy of look, or 
tone, or manner, as man can possibly 
be. After the usual compliments which 
follow an introduction between per- 
sons not wholly unknown to each other, 
I spoke to him in terms of high, but 
not overcharged praise, of some verses 
of his on the ‘ Characters of Shak- 
spere,” which I held in my hand at the 
time, and which I had just read out of 
the Magazine ; and this at once led to 
a discussion, which, in ten minutes, 
made us as well acquainted as if we 
had known and regarded each other 
for as many years. We sat together 
at dinner; and I could very soon see 
that without possessing any of the 
higher, or grander, or fiercer elements 
of genius—that wild and turbulent 
spirit, which, by a close observer can 
be beheld as well when the soul is in 
repose, as when it is fully aroused; 
like the might and majesty of the 
ocean, which is discernible no less in 
its moments of calm, than in its hour 
of unbridled fury—he was by no 
means an ordinary individual; and 
that his intellectual powers were highly 
cultivated, and capable of achieving no 
mean results in the peculiar depart- 
ment of literature through which his 
fancy loved tosport. What struck me 
most, was that exceeding kindness, 
that softness and unassumingness of 
manner which I think characterized 
Blanchard more than any literary man 
I ever saw. Accustomed as I had al- 
ways been, both from early reading, 
and, I fear, natural disposition ; to in- 
cline more to characters of a stern, 
epic, and unbending nature, to s- 
Daten, to Dante, to Swift, or to Mira- 
beau ; and regarding with more enthu- 
thusiasm than I ought, perhaps, to 
boast of, spirits of this dark, and power- 
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ful, and gigantic order, | was the more 
struck by the perfect contrast which 
was presented to me by my friend's 
kind and accommodating disposition— 
by the sweet Shaksperian gentleness 
of thought, and word, and mind, which, 
even if he would, he could not conceal. 
There was about him an exuberant 
good nature—a tone of graceful chari- 
tableness for the errors and weaknesses 
of others—a distaste for satirical com- 
ment or bitter observation, or just, 
though perhaps severe criticism on the 
minds and manners of his contempo- 
raries—a sweet and beaming benevo- 
lence of voice and gesture, which to 
one who had known and tried what 
mankind really are, and, in the bitter 
school of experience, learned to de- 
spise, to pity, or to loathe them, ap- 
peared to be at first a mere affecta- 
tion—assumed, like a robe, for the oc- 
casion—and intended by its wearer as 
a dress for certain times and seasons 
and companions, rather than for ordi- 
nary use. But this mistaken idea gra- 
dually faded away as Blanchard be- 
came better known. There was evi- 
dently, in his case, no hypocritical as- 
sumption of a virtue which he did not 
really possess. If his kindness were 
fanatical, it was at all events sincere. 
The natural tenderness of his disposi- 
tion made him tender, if not wholly 
blind to the faults and failings of others ; 
and had he adopted criticism as his 
profession, he would have made it a 
golden age for authors, but an era of 
bitterness and brass for satirical read- 
ers; for never was there a gentler 
censor than dear Laman Blanchard ; 
and in his case—as in every other case 
it is sure to be (alas! am I not in 
error ? and has not the sentence slipped 
unheeded from my pen ?)—virtue was 
its own reward. He was, perhaps, the 
only literary man of the present time, 
who was never involved in these dis- 
gusting and disgraceful squabbles which 
are the torment of a literary life; and 
he who was so forgiving a critic of the 
works of others, received from others 
in return all that a writer so genially 
disposed could really merit or justly 
claim. What literary man of the pre- 
sent day could say so much, or of 
whom else but Blanchard could it be 
said ? 

The impression which Blanchard 
made upon me, on this occasion, was 
vivid, and I continued thenceforward 
to feel considerable interest about him. 
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Our meetings were not, indeed, fre- 
quent; for our set of acquaintances 
was, with some exceptions, widely dif- 
ferent, and his life was passed in con- 
stant employment. But whenever we 
did meet, our greetings were cordial 
in the extreme, and the friendly feel- 
ings which from the first I entertained 
towards him, were strengthened on a 
nearer and more intimate acquaint- 
ance. He was one of those generous, 
and quiet, and thoroughly honest in- 
dividuals, with whom it is easy and 
agreeable to live. No affectation, no 
impertinent priggishness, no despicable 
foppery, no repulsive or pedantic va- 
nity, no small airs of literary preten- 
sion—which we so often meet in ani- 
mals vegetating on the very lowest 
slopes of Parnassus, and in such ani- 
oa only—no vile or sneaking hypo- 
crisy did he practise, nor any act of life 
unworthy of a gentleman or cavalier. 
Falsehood and dishonesty, envy, ma- 
lice, and all uncharitableness—those 
base and serpent-like passions, which 
seem to thrive so comfortably in the 
hearts of the smaller creatures who 
crawl about Pindus; from all these 
he was free; by all or any of these 
his heart was unpolluted; and his 
soul was like a divine and noble 
temple, where truth, and candour, 
and white-robed virtue sat eternally 
enthroned. 

This is high praise—a generous, ma 
haps an enthusiastic portrait of Blan- 
chard’s character. But who that knew 
him could quarrel with the warmth of 
the colouring, or condemn me for thus 
depicting this guileless, honest, kindly- 
tempered creature, whose heart was 
open as day to melting charity, and 
who always had a good word for every 
man’s error, and a gentle apology for 
every man’s foible—who, in the course 
of a long and most diversified career 
in literature, never made, and I am 
sure never deserved to make an ene- 
my ; and who closed his eyes upon the 
world with the sincere regret of all to 
whom his virtues were known, and 
the most lively sympathy of those who 
were acquainted with him only in his 
writings. Had he been a man of a 
loftier order of genius—for it cannot 
be denied that to this he had no pre- 
tension—his virtues, doubtless, would 
have been less, and his vices infinitély 
greater; for the passions which burn 
within the hearts of men who are im- 
pregnated with the true Olympic fire, 


are of a wild, and overbearing, and 
unruly kind ; and, as if conscious of 
the imperial nature with which they 
are associated, disdain to regulate 
themselves by the ordinary rules which 
connect society together ; and hence 
it is that great genius never can 
exist independent of the great pas- 
sions, but too frequently affords a 
subject for melancholy contemplation 
and solemn thought, perhaps sym- 
_—— regret. But Blanchard, if 
e was without this exalted species 
of soul—as he confessedly was—hap- 
pily, too, was without the strong pas- 
sions that accompany it ; and his quiet 
life, unchecquered by any fierce or fiery 
outbreak of the spirit, affords a pleas- 
ing, though probably not a sublime 
picture. The career of the man of su- 
i soul may be compared to the 
eadlong rolling of the Ganges or the 
Danube—grand, beautiful, majestic, 
frequently, alas! devastating and ter- 
rible. But the life of Blanchard was 
like a sacred stream that flows along 
in summer purity and calmness, irri- 
gating, in its course, lawns and gar- 
dens, but never bursting from the pla- 
cid bed in which it has for years pursued 
its unvarying way. Who shall say by 
which of the two mankind is more be- 
nifited? Or who will deny that though 
that airiest and most sickening of all 
earthly bubbles — popular applause 
—may more loudly accompany the 
first, and echo in his ears along his 
dizzy but terrible career, drowning, 
perhaps, for a brief space, the voice of 
conscience—that most terrrible of mo- 
nitors ;—who, I say, will stand forward 
to deny that the course of the second, 
though less dazzling, is not more hap- 
Py ; or, at all events—for happiness and 
ife seem inconsistent—less marked by 
wretchedness and woe than that of the 
first? Great genius is almost always a 
curse rather thana blessing ; the misery 
that attends it, like a shadow pursues 
it onward to the grave; while talent 
of the ordinary kind, or that which is 
somewhat above the ordinary standard, 
is most generally happy and peace-giv- 
ing. It is attended by no splendid 
triumphs, but neither is 1t bowed down 
by miserable reverses ; and the annals 
ot English literature, at all events, 

rove, that to the men whose position 
in the republic of letters is the highest 
that that republic can afford, happi- 
ness was a thing entirely unknown; 
while to the second order, with some 
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the conveniences of life was providen- 
tially allotted, while discontent and 
discord stood glowering aloof. 

But while I draw this contrast be- 
tween the different fates that attend 
genius and mere talent, I do not wish it 
to be supposed that the career of Blan- 
chard, who, without much of the first 
quality had a considerable quantity of 
the last, was one of unmixed happiness. 
Would, indeed, thatit had beenso. But 
his melancholy end proves, if any proof 
were wanting, that his life was chec- 
quered deeply with grief; and those 
who knew him best know that there 
were times when he sank under an ac- 
cumulation of-extreme mental misery. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? 
He followed that condition of life 
which, more than any other, in these 
countries, seems fated for affliction. I 
mean that of the professional author. 
** Oh for oblivion and five hundred a- 
year!” said poor L. E. L., herself a 
melancholy and heart-broken instance 
of this ‘‘idle trade,” as Pope wisely 
called it, and of the envenomed slander 
that attends it. Is it unreasonable to 
sup that Blanchard himself, not- 
withstanding all his proud, ambitious 
dreams of literary sway, more than 
once re-echoed the sentiment of his 
idolized friend? But wishing for 
wealth never secures it, except in 
fairy legends. Cast early in life upon 
his own resources, brought up to no 
profession, but with considerable na- 
tural abilities, Blanchard must have 
been either a man of letters, or he 
must have starved in the streets. Un- 
happily for himself he preferred the 
first. Had he at the outset wisely 
succumbed to the last, he would have 
spared himself some twenty years of 
unremitting toil and anxiety, and sunk 
into the grave, young, uncared for, 
and unknown, it is true, but uncursed 
also by the heart-harrowing afflictions 
of life. His destiny, however, required 
to be fulfilled. What will be, will be. 
An author working for his daily bread 
—God help him !—he was fated to be- 
come, and an author, accordingly, he 
became. How vividly I can now pic- 
ture him before me—the soft and ori- 
ental beauty of his eye, glittering with 
spirit, soul, and gentleness, radiating 
with all the kindly emotions that arose 
within his honest heart—his slight, ac- 
tive figure—the busy but perfectly 
gentlemanlike air which he always 





exceptions, to be sure, a fair portion of 
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carried—the ever-ready anxiety to 
oblige, more willing to offer services 
than to delay until they were solicited 
—the prompt postponement of his own 
important business to the heedless, and 
perhaps futile, interruptions of others 
—the undeviating desire to gratify the 
slightest wishes of those whom he ho- 
noured with his friendship—the man- 
ly and independent, and entirely ho- 
nourable, station in letters which he 
always maintained himself, and always 
wished his literary brethren to main- 
tain likewise—the complete sincerity 
and truthfulness* of bis character, 
and his noble, independent spirit, 
in an age when literature prostitutes 
herself at the shrine of Mammon, and 
offers up her choice and virgin trea- 
sures to the golden despoiler. How 
vividly all these recollections rise 
up before me, and cloud my eyes. 
How strong must be the indignation of 
those who reflect on the present de- 
graded state of literary men in these 
great countries, when they consider 
that it was such a man as this who was 
obliged from day. to day, rising early 
and retiring late, to work for his bread 
with the patient, persevering toil of a 
dray-horse, to run about from print- 
ing-office to printing-oflice, subject to 
the vulgar rebuke of this newspaper 
proprietor, and that magazine maker ; 
yet, nevertheless, working, working, 
working on for ever, honourably main- 
taining himself and his family, not b 

the sweat of his brow—for that toil is 
light and wholesome—but by the sweat 
of his mind, and memory, and soul, 
and heart, till all the energies of brain 
and body finally gave way, and were 
neutralized by paralysis and insanity ; 
while around him on every side he be- 
held the rubbish of human nature, the 
base, abominable, crawling, ‘sneaking, 
sycophantic villains, who make men at 
times almost disbelieve in a superin- 
tending Providence, winning their way 
on to wealth and station, enjoying not 
only the comforts, but the luxuries of 
existence, because they could com- 
mand parliamentary votes, or wielded 
corporation influence, or juggled elec- 
tion tricks, or pandered to the dirty 
ends of some dirty red-tape senator, 
whose sole ambition is pelf, and whose 
only god is the belly, for whose impure 
gratifications he barters his soul. Let 
any man reflect on these things, and 
within every man’s range of vision how 
numerous are the illustrations of what 
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I have just said—genius starving, and 
blockheadism and blackguardism re- 
velling in turtle and champagne ; let 
him, then, reflect on the venerable and 
ever-to-be-venerated patronage which 
even the pettiest of German principa- 
lities bestows upon its men of genius, 
the salaries, the pensions, the places, 
and the distinguished honours they re- 
ceive; and then let him, if he have 
only the ordinary feelings of a man, 
eurse the cold, neglectful system of 
this empire, which, while it enables 
= beggars and vagabonds to roll 
in affluence, carelessly consigns to a 
life of poverty, and a death of despair, 
the scholar, the poet, the critic, and 
the painter—its faginns, its Hoods, 
its Blanchards, and its Haydons. 
That English literature, under this 
cruel and detestable system, has dege- 
nerated, is degenerating, and rapidly 
sinking into disgrace, who will be so 
hardy as to deny? A cloud of nove- 
lists, twopenny-halfpenny essayists and 
feuilletomsts (we had no word in Eng- 
lish to express what we mean, though 
we have the men), and magazine scrib- 
blers (quales ego et cluvienus), and li- 
terary Lacks, who manufacture fiction 
by the hundred-weight, and clever 
men, who exhaust their mental wealth 
on newspapers and reviews—all these 
we have among us, because all these 
meet with ready pay from that great, 
shallow-headed patron, the ‘“ reading 
ublic.” But with which of our past 
iterary ages could the present dare to 
compete? Who will write history— 
and starve? Who will compose an 
epic—and famish? Where are our 
eat scholars and linguists? Where 
is our Jones, our Porson, or our Parr ? 
Would the exquisite and myriad-vo- 
lumed learning of the first, in these 
iron times, recommend him to even 
the paltriest of professorships, if he 
could not command a vote for one of 
our stupid members of parliament ? 
Would their most perfect intimacy 
with the treasures of Greek erudition 
exalt the second or the third to any 
station commensurate with their de- 
serts? Have we not, indeed, in our 
own times seen the best, the greatest 
scholar of his age starving in a mise- 
rable curacy, whilst Doctor Booby and 
Lawyer Pettifog drive to court in their 
own coaches, drawn by long-tailed, 
silky-coated steeds? It is a disgrace 
to the age that these things re pet 
and it is still more disgraceful: that 
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the men of letters do not unite in 
decrying those who still sustain the 
system. How numerous are the 
instances we have all recently wit- 
nessed of this condition of society. 
All the world knows, by this time, how 
Maginn lived and died, how Hog, 
last moments were passed, how Hood 
heart was broken. It was only the 
other day that Haydon, after forty 

ears’ unremitting exertion in the 

ighest walks of art, cut his throat, to 
escape the horrors and the degradation 
of a gaol. Sheridan Knowles, the 
honest, the kind, the generous, is 
struggling with the difficulties of exis- 
tence. Is this system to continue for 
ever? The fate of Blanchard, it is to 
be hoped, will attract some sympath 
for the victims who perish under suc 
a studied exclusion from honour and 
emolument. It is mainly with this ob- 
ject, indeed, that I have written this 
paper at all. But what sympathy or 
support do literary men deserve from 
others, when they will not themselves 
unite, in driving the system to shame, 
and pursuing to the death whatever 
minister or ministry will still continue 
to uphold it. But I have delayed too 
long from the subject more imme- 
diately before me, though the reflec- 
tions in which I have indulged arise 
naturally out of it. 

Samuel Laman Blanchard was born 
at Great Yarmouth, the 15th of May, 
1803. Two years after his birth, his 
father removed to Southwark parish, 
in London, and there established him- 
self in the business of a painter and 
glazier. The education which he gave 
his son was respectable. We are told 
something about his having been the 
head Latin scholar at the school to 
which he was first sent. He may have 
been so; but Blanchard’s knowledge 
of the classics could have been com- 
prised in a nut-shell. His Latin was 
small, and his Greek was still smaller ; 
and to his credit be it spoken, he never 
made the least pretensions to the pos- 
session of either the one or the other. 
His own merits are a sufficient recom- 
mendation of his name, without adding 
to them the very questionable praises 
of a skill in classical lore. Those who 
knew him, and were most capable of 
judging, know that he could not, 
strictly speaking, be called a classical 
scholar ; and there are letters of his 
extant which disclaim any wish to be 
regarded as such. “4 
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He was placed in a proctor’s office 
at an early age ; but Kirke White was 
not more unsuited for the desk of an 
attorney than Laman Blanchard for 
the dry, dull routine of Doctors Com- 
mons. His natural genius and the 
education which he had received, gave 
him the tone and feelings of a gentle- 
man, and he eould but little endure 
either the drudgery or degradation of 
aclerkship. He resolved to try the 
stage, and made his first appearance 
on the boards at Margate. Whether 
he -succeeded or failed, we have no 
means of knowing; but he left the 
company in a week, and trudged back 
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to London on foot, like a true player 
or areal poet, without a farthing in 
his pocket. He attempted at this time 
to drown himself, off the steps of West- 
minster Bridge, in consequence of a 
quarrel with his father ; but was pre- 
vented by his friend, Mr. Buckstone, 
with whom he was lodging. It was, 
probably, at this very_period that he 
wrote his ** Sonnet on Reading ‘ Wer- 
ter,’” which seems so remarkably to 
display the morbid tendency of his 
thoughts to suicide, and almost to pre- 
figure, as if prophetically, the fate by 
which he afterwards perished. 


‘** How shall an earthly judge presume to call 
The impulse of another’s action, guilt ? 
That blood hath wak’d it which by it is spilt : 
None—not the hoariest sage—may tell of all 
The strong heart struggles with before it fall. 
And if o’ermastered, who’ shall witness how, 
Or stamp disgrace upon a martyred brow? 
The judge himself should-be a criminal. 
O, ye of monkish hearts—cold, passionless, 
Turn from these leaves, nor shed a single tear 
On all the burning sorrows they express! 
For me, I find my mind’s strange mirror here— 
The glass ofmy own secrets ; and time’s token 

y 


Must dull m 
* December 10th, 1824." 


On the 15th of February, 1845, not 
twenty years after, the author of this 
sonnet cut his throat. 

Disappointed in his histrionic dreams, 
Blanchard turned his thoughts to writ- 
ing for the ong. He published some 
« Dramatic Sketches.” Happily for 
his reputation, they are forgotten or 
unknown; his friends will do him no 
service by republishing or alluding to 
them, To write a great tragedy re- 

uires genius of the loftiest kind, 
+ Addison and Johnson failed to 

do, Blanchard could scarcely have 
achieved. Every young poet, among 
other madnesses, thinks he can write a 
tragedy ; but it is not every one of 
that godless tribe that, like Blanch- 
ard, has the good sense to discover that 
he is not able. To this distrust of 
himself, indeed, he owed much of his 
success, Had he been silly enough to 
ist in writing a tragedy, and had 
aan a manager insane enough to 
accept it, he would have been irre- 
trievably ruined as an author. A man 
can retrace almost any false step but 
that of having been Seman on the 
stage, , That.is a species of hell out of 
which there -i8 no redemption ; it 


rain when memory finds it broken. 


breaks a man’s heart within him for 
ever. He never again has courage to 
adventure a voyage with the Muses. 
The instances are obvious, and need 
not be cited. Blanchard’s experience 
of life was limited; his knowledge of 
the passions did not extend beyond 
that of knowledge of the passions as 
they exist in respectable port-wine 
drinking society in the city and sub- 
urbs of London. His imagination was 
not epic; he could not soar like the 
eagle; his mind had not fed on, and 
been coloured by the grandeur of the 
past. He probably had never read 
>lutarch in his life. Could such a 
man write tragedy? Could he who, 
in one of his poems, calls his pen 


** But a frail and bending reed, 
Plucked by a most listless hand, 
In a waste and flowerless land, 
By the margin of a stream, 
Where the idle eddies gleam ; 
Even as hopes within the breast, 
Dazzling as they drop to rest,” 


—could he, I say, hope to wing his 
heavenward flight into the golden 
realms where Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, 
Shirley, Webster, and Marlow had dis. 


ness 
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ported, and from whence they still 
rule us with undying sovereignty? 
The notion is ridiculous. Blanchard 
prudently desisted from his Titanic 
climbings; he left to the gods their 
palaces and thrones ; and became sub- 
editor of The Monthly Magazine. 

In 1828 was published a small vo- 
lume of poems—eighty or ninety pages 
only—entitled ‘‘ Lyric Offerings, by 
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S. Laman Blanchard,” with the fol- 
lowing modest dedication, ‘To Charles 
Lamb, these pages are inscribed.” The 
principal poem in the collection is en- 
titled ‘*The Poet’s Bride.” As the 
volume is scarce, and but little known, 
I insert here a few specimens of the 
poetry. The heroine of the poem is 
thus described :— 


‘“¢ Her hair like a fine waterfall waved down, 
Bathing the pliant marble of her neck, 
Whose native light streamed through without a speck ; 
Now flashing out in snowiness, and now 


Hiding its 


lory in a ringlet’s crown. 


Her waist, love-zoned—her waist seemed heaven's blue, 
And the light blood the sunshine that runs through ; 
Simple, yet robed in all that dignifies— 
Gifted with rr artless eloquence, 

le, 


Her look fell hum 


as ashamed to rise, 


And ber thin hand upraised its innocence 
To screen (in vain) these spirit-lighted eyes.” 


She falls in love with a poet, a wild, 
mystical, and shadowy sort of dreamer 


—a faint copy of Shelley’s immortal 
picture of Alastor ;— 


** Around his heart she hovered like a bird, 
Secure of its firm nest ; his faintest word 
Called sudden light into her love-taught eyes, 
And bound her in a chain of ecstacies, 
She sent rich laden sighs from out her soul, 
And caused fair smiles and dew-like tears to set 
In his heart’s honeysuckles ; or on the scroll 
Of the vast shore his haunting image traced 
And wept to see the waters razing it. . . . . 
His wearied feet she bathed with pleasant waters, 
And with a magic care she treasured up 
The dew of morning in a lily’s cup, 
For the noon’s banquet not produced by slaughters 
Which she did spread in such peace-haunting bowers, 
That all the year seemed sown with long and happy hours. 
And wher, Night’s wing hath skimmed the purple air 
And fond hearts sleep within a breast as fair. 
Hers throbbed before him, or enthralled beside 
Answered its Nature’s name—a poet's bride. 
In every season, scene, and wearying trial 
Still rose she as the light in his heart’s dial, 
Folding his bosom from each naked woe, 
The storm above and frozen world below.” 


This etherial pair dwell in Arcadian 
happiness in a forest, surrounded by 
all sorts of imaginary blisses. There 
is neither plot, nor fable, nor even mo- 
ral ; and the poem is curious, as show- 
ing how much rhyme can be written, 
and how many pretty things can be 
said—all to no purpose in the world. 


The second poem of any pretension 
is entitled, “The Spirit of Poesy.” 
The metre is smooth and silvery— 
but there is no strength nor muscu- 
larity in the lines, the thoughts, or 
the idea. The best passage is the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘* Two birds, with dusky wings and breast of sun 
Were circled in a gilded cage; the one 
Fluttered and:sang, and tried to gain my look, 
And from its plume the glossiest feather shook. 
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The other stirred not, sung not, it had lost 

The fire of song within its prison’s frost. 

It was too delicate, too proud to live, 

I feared to breathe, it seemed so sensitive ; 

At last it moaned ; then gazed upon the wire, 
And dropped—a thing to weep for and admire. 
The other lightened round the cage, and shewed 
No sign of sorrow in its lone abode ; 


But still it sang exultingly. 


1 sighed, 


I could not love it like the one that died.” 


“The Sultana preparing for the 
Bath,” is worse than even Haynes 
Bayly’s best things—and surely there 
is no lower deep than this. 

“The Captive Lamb” is feminine 
and effeminate. The idea is taken 


the man of Rydal, myself; and I am 
still less disposed to venerate his imi- 
tators. 

The best part of the volume is made 
up of sonnets. I quote two of them, 
which are really excellent :— 


from Wordsworth. I do not worship 


** EVENING, 


‘¢ Already hath the da¥ grown gray with age ; 
And in the west, like to a conqueror crown'd 
Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 
He flings his dazzling arms, and as a sage 
Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage, 
Where meditation meets him at the door. 
And all around, on wall and roof and floor 
Some pensive star unfolds its silver page 
Of truth which God’s own hand hath testified. 
Sweet eve, whom poets sing to as a bride, 
Queen of the quiet—Eden of Time’s bright map— 
Thy look allures me from my hushed fire-side, 
And sharp leaves rustling at my casement, tap 
And beckon forth my mind to dream upon thy lap.” 


Dee 


“ON TIME. 


To one that marks the quick and certain round 
Of year on year, and finds how every day 
Brings its grey hair, or bears a leaf away 
From the full glory with which life is crown'd, 
Ere youth becomes a shade and fame a sound ; 
Surely to one that feels his feet on sand 
Unsure, the bright and ever visible hand 

Of Time points far above the lowly bound 

Of pride that perishes, and leads the eye 

To loftier objects and diviner ends, 

A tranquil strength, sublime humility, 

A knowledge of ourselves, a faith in friends, 

A sympathy for all things born to die 

With cheerful love for those whom truth attends.” 


ordinary kind were felt by him ina 
higher degree than by others of a more 


There is also a song entitled “ The 
Dominion of Pain,” which is curious ; 
and I think it embodies Blanchard’s 
real sentiments on life, death, and 
happiness. His sensibility to all ex- 
ternal impressions was most acute : his 
mind was so finely and delicately at- 
tempered, that sensations of the most 


masculine nature. It is impossible to 
peruse the following without deep 
sympathy. The thoughts evidently 
well forth from his own sorrow-strick- 
en heart :— 
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** THE DOMINION OF PAIN. 


*¢ In all that live, endure, and die ; 
In every vision of the brain; 
On Love’s fond lip; in Pleasure’s eye ; 
The hermit’s pulse, the warrior’s vein ; 
In hearts that pause and plunge again, 
Frail victims of the passing hour, 
We find thy far dominions, Pain, 
We trace the footprints of thy power— 
Though some are washed away by tears, 
Whilst some survive the march of years. 


‘* Who cannot weep was never blest ; 
Would all were woeless that have wept! 
Would all that heaves might be at rest ! 
And sleep might come to those that slept ! 
My soul hath long its vigils kept 
O’er sense of pain, and dreams of death, 
And knows not why its course hath crept 


Thus idly on for feverish breath— 
Whilst hour by hour it longs to sleep ; 
I feel it doomed to watch and weep.” 


Thus it isever. The sensibility be- 
stowed upon the bard becomes a curse 
instead of ablessing. The glories that 
appeared far off fade away into mock- 
ery when they are more nearly ap- 
proached. So ever true are the 


words of poor dear L. E. L., so ap- 


licable to him who was destined to 

come her biographer, and like her, 

too, to die the death of suicide. The 
poet, she assures us, 


** But dreams a dream of life and light, 
And grasps the rainbow that appears, 
Afar, all beautiful and bright, 
And finds it only formed of tears.” 


No wonder that so many of them die 
in madhouses. They are unfit for the 
world, because they are not of it, but 
of a grander sphere ; and then men 
slander them, and call them mad. 
This volume does not appear to have 
been successful. It fell still-born from 
the press. Nothing was ever known 
or heard of it, till it was reviewed in 
1832 in the most generous spirit, by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the then 
editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
Some communications took place be- 
tween Blanchard and Sir Edward—an 
acquaintance was formed, highly ho- 
nourable to both parties; and Blan. 
chard had the rare good fortune of 
numbering among his friends this gen- 
tleman, one of the most illustrious 
ornaments of literature that England 
possesses. By Sir Edward, he was 
always treated with the most marked 
and delicate courtesy, and when, on 


the apostacy of the Courier newspaper, 
with which Blanchard was, about this 
period, connected, it became necessary 
for the latter to secede from a journal 
which sold itself to principles directly 
opposed to those which it had always, 
up to that moment, advocated, his 
claims were represented to government 
eloquently by Sir Edward, and ener- 
getically supported, as being those of 
one who had deserved well, not only of 
his party, but of the whole British 
public—so far, at least, as a mere lite- 
rary man can be said to have claims! 
From such a character a#Lord Mel- 
bourne, it need scarcely be said, no 
recognition of Blanchard’s services 
could be procured. Men ofa diffe- 
rent sort were then most liberally re- 
warded ; but the poet and man of let- 
ters was politely permitted to do as 
well as he could, or starve with his 
principles. This fact, I confess, came 
strangely upon me when I first heard 
it, after poor Blanchard’s death. 

Among literary men in general, it 
was supposed that Blanchard really did 
receive something from the Whigs in 
acknowledgment of his services; and I 
remember Doctor Maginn and Tom 
Campbell telling me that there could 
be no doubt of the fact. The world 
is now, however, informed of the 
truth. 

‘‘ For the author,” says Sir Edward, 
in the graceful, eloquent, and touch- 
ing memoir of Blanchard, prefixed,to 
the volumes of his collected essays, 
‘6 there is nothing but his pen, till that 
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and life are worn to the er ; and 
theh, with good fortune, perhaps on 
his death-bed, he receives a pension, 
and equals, it may be, for a few 
months, the income of a retired but- 


And is not this a creditable fact—a 
dainty dish to set before the kingly 
British public ?—the men who send 
their millions to Timbuctoo, and their 
hundred thousands to Otaheite and 
the antipodes ! 

Contributions to the magazines be- 
came thenceforward the principal 
source by which he supported exis- 
tence. Ie had married when but 
little more than twenty, and he had 
four children to support; and he- 
roically did he bear up against the 
accumulation of difficulties which be- 
set him. All his glorious and Elysian 
dreams of poetic renown, no doubt, 
had by this time faded away ; the cold 
and stern realities of life were alone to 
be considered and wrestled with. 


“ It isa fearful stake the poet casts, 
‘When he comes forth from his sweet solitude 
Of hopes, and songs, and visionary things, 
To ask the iron verdict of the world. 
Till then his home has been in fairy land, 
Sheltered in the sweet depths of his own heart ; 
But the strong meed of praise impels him forth : 
For never was there poet but he craved 
The golden sunshine of secure renown— 
That sympathy which is the life of fame, 
It is full dearly bought ; henceforth he lives 
Feverish and anxious in an unkind world, 
That only gives the laurel to the grave." 


So wrote and sang L. E. L., herself, 
too, a melancholy instance of the sad 
truths which she penned in the fore- 
going verses. It was poor Laman’s 
ot to experience them in all their bit- 
terness. Yet was not his heart soured 
by the world : the more it was crushed, 
the more sweetly did it give forth, like 
the fragrant flower of the Persian 
apologue, all its exquisite perfume ;— 
around his heart, like roses, the affec- 
tions clustered. 

In 1841 was published ‘Life and 
Literary Remains of L. E. L., by La- 
man Blanchard.” The memoir is grace- 
ful, the enthusiasm of the writer for the 
beloved lost one lending a nameless in- 
explicable charm to the portrait he 
draws. ‘ When supplying me,” said 
he, “with some materials for a slight 
sketch of her life, published in The 
New Monthly Magazine, she wrote 
thus—‘ These, I believe, are all the 
facts I can give you at present. Feel- 
ings are but poor substitutes in a me- 
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moir, else what a life would mine be 
But these are for a later biography! 
which I shall also entrust to you.’” 
Strange prophecy ot genius! Lord 
Byron always predicted that Moore 
would write his life. Why L. E. L. 
should have thus so long before her 
own death selected Blanchard for her 
biographer—by what vague anticipa- 
tion it was revealed to her that he was 
indeed destined to write her memoirs 
—who can speculate on these things? 
[havealready cited Blanchard’s strange 
sonnet on Werter—the gloomy shadow- 
ing forth, as it were, of his own fate 
in the distance ; for it was love, all- 
powerful love that drove both into de- 
spair and death. A prediction not 
less singular was made and published 
by L. E. L. long before she could have 
dreamed that there was any chance of 
its being so fearfully accomplished. 


“ Where my father's bones are lying, 
There my bones will never lie ; 


Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave. 
Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the wave ; 
Or perhaps a fate more lonely, 
In a drear and distant ward, 
Where my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse and sullen guard.” 


Is it not strange also that these two 
creatures—both bright and dazzling 
lights of literature, both fated to perish 
by their own hands—should have been 
so very dear to each other, that their 
lives and fates should seem as if iden- 
tified ; their career one long struggle 
with the world ; their deaths—the one 
by poison, the other by steel—origi- 
nating in the same sad cause—the 
blight and desolation of the heart ? 

‘rom this time until his death, 
Blanchard’s name was constantly be- 
fore the public. He contributed largely 
to George Cruikshank’s clever maga- 
zine, The Omnibus, of which he was 
editor; to Ainsworth’s Magazine, of 
which, on the merging of The Omnibus 
into it, he became sub-editor; and to 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
Prose and poetry alike fell gracefully 
from his pen; and the reading pyblic 
began to look with impatience for those 
quaint monthly essays, which had much 
of the humour of deat Charles Lamb, 
but were infinitely more witty, though 
perhaps less true to nature and to sim- 
plicity. His labour was unremitting, 
but his mind began to give way; his 
health and spirits sank fearfully ; and 
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the rapidly increasing illness of a wife 
whom he loved with idolatrous affec- 
tion, made deep and terrible inroads 
on his constitution. The gaiety and 
cheerfulness which he had maintained 
even in his most severe struggles, sud- 
denly deserted him; his eyesight too 
began to fail; and to such of his friends 
as regarded his condition with the vi- 
gilant eyes of love, it was evident that 
his condition needed all their sympa- 
thy, though to not a few of them he 
wore the visor and robe, beneath 
which even thé most miserable contrive 
to veil their afflictions from the world. 
Country air and cessation from labour 
were anxiously recommended to him. 
His old and tried friend, Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, generously offer- 
ed him the use of one of his country 
houses for as long a period as he might 
desire; but London was his home 
and labour his income. His heart 
would not permit him to leave the first 
—dire necessity bound him like a gal- 
ley-slave to the last. He had an en- 
gagement on The Examiner which 
swallowed up almost all his time—the 
monthly magazines craved incessantly 
for new “copy.” The fatal illness of 
his wife and her death, which, consi- 
dering the pain she suffered, was in- 
deed a blessing, fell upon his heart like 
a thunderbolt, and crushed him for 
ever. He never again recovered that 
shock. Congestion of the brain at- 
tacked him in the streets; his right 
side became insensible, as if struck by 
paralysis. He was confined to his bed 
for a time; a calm gradually stole over 
him, which his friends mistook for a 
return of tranquillity, and a philoso- 
phic resignation to the misfortunes that 
bowed him down. His mind, however, 
was not originally cast in a robust 
mould; his new calamity prostrated 
him, and left him without hope. He 
prayed for death, as the sole refuge 
from hi§ afflictions; but death came 
not, and wretchedness and woe sat upon 
his household hearth. Fits of hysterics 
seized him, and shook him as if with 
the grasp ofa giant. His feeble frame 
grew every day more and more feeble, 
more and more attenuated. With the 
body sank the mind. Over the sickly 
tenement of clay that lay in ruins, its 
spiritual tenant also lay down and 
mournfully wept. In some men of 

werful genius, the mind outlives the 

me; the glorious particle of divine 
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air shines and glitters with even celes- 
tial splendour at the very moment that 
the temple of flesh in which it is en- 
shrined is crumbling into dust. With 
poor Blanchard it was otherwise. The 
mind gave way even more rapidly than 
the body. He was haunted by visions 
—scenes of oriental magnificence, phan- 
tasms of grotesque feature, dreams 
wherein the beautiful, the homely, and 
the horrible were massed together and 
blended into inane shapefulness, The 
image of his wife was constantly before 
his eyes—those eyes which loved to 
gaze with all the fondness of young 
poetic idolatry on the dear departed ; 
and from his faithful heart her memo 
was never for a moment effaced. He 
used to wander about from house to 
house, visiting his friends, and leaving 
on all the sad impression, *‘ this man 
is doomed.” This agony could not 
last; he bore up against it long, but 
the struggle was too great, and had 
been too terribly endured. He gave 
way. A melancholy presentiment of 
the grave haunted him—the church- 
yard was before his eyes. In the dark- 
ness of the midnight he awoke and 
rose—the awful horror of the hour ac- 
cording well with the blackness of his 
grief. The silent, beautiful stars that 
shone into his little bed-room, seemed 
to beckon him to some other world, 
where peace, and purity, and rest, and 
soft tranquillity were the only dwellers. 
O stars of heaven, never before did 
re seem so sweetly, sadly beautiful te 

is eyes as now—never before did ye 
shed upon his weeping, wounded soul 
such blessed comfort as in that lonely 
hour. Earth and all its cares passed 
away from his thoughts—the eternal 
portals of the future opened wide their 
shadowy arms, and disclosed the light 
that burned within them. The stroke 
of a razor—a wild, unearthly shriek— 
a heavy fall upon the floor—a deluge 
of blood—and poor Laman Blanchard 
was no more. He passed from earth 
and misery on the 15th of February, 
1845. 

The shock produced by this cala« 
mity among the literary friends and 
associates of Blanchard, was followed 
by prompt measures for the relief of 
his family. With a generosity the more 
laudable, as it proceeded from persons 
themselves not the most highly favour- 
ed by fortune’s gifts, provision was 


made for the support of his children 
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for three years. Mr. Colburn, ever 
foremost in liberality, not only gave a 
handsome subscription, but presented 
the friends of Blanchard with the copy- 
right of his publications in the New 
‘onthly Magazine ; and of these, to- 
gether with those which he contributed 
to Ainsworth’s Magazine, an edition in 
three volumes has been published, the 
rofits of which are to belong to the 
reaved family of this ill-fated man 
of letters. An edition of his poetical 
pieces has also been promised; and on 
these, together with his essays, his cha- 
racter as an agreeable, accomplished, 
and eloquent writer, may confidently 
rest. Of the essays, indeed, whereof 
the three published volumes consist, it 
is impossible to speak in terms of praise 
too high. They are distinguished es- 
pecially by a quaint and happy origi- 
nality of thought, expressed in a genial 
style; they deal with the small follies 
and eccentrities of human nature, which 
they catch with a miraculous fidelity ; 
they present us with curious laughable 
features of men and manners, which 
have, probably, occurred to not few 
readers before, and certainly never 
with so much distinctness as in these 
most vivid sketches. In the series of 


ee entitled “* A Quarrel with some 
Old Acquaintances,” wherein he wittily 
illustrates the fallacy of some of our 
most papel aphorisms, what can be 


better than the following comment on 
the good old saw, “‘ A burnt child 
dreads the fire ?” 


** There is no such thing as burnin 
the frailty out of the flesh. We shrin 
from the first tingling of the flame, but 
instantly advance again to the scorching 
point. We insist on self-roasting by slow 
degrees, and at regular intervals, to show 
our contempt for experience, and to de- 
velope our chief virtue, which is obsti- 
nacy. Man will take any thing you like, 
except warning. Who ever heard of a 
half-drowned skater dreading the ice? 
The oftener it breaks under him—the 
thinner the sheet he loves to cut his epi - 
taph upon. Would any creature who 
had endured amputation of the leg by a 
skilful tiger, be prevailed upon to keep 
the other out of a jungle, if he had but a 
chance of hopping into it? Does the 
angler, who has been racked with rheu- 
matism during a long career of no sport, 
shiver at the idea of catching an ague at 
last ?) Or would he who has three times 
dropped from the clouds in a parachute, 
having broken three limbs, hesitate at a 


fourth venture, while he had yet about 
him a neck undislocated ? ssuredl 
not? A burnt child is fond of the fire. 
The mariner who has been most fre- 
quently shipwrecked, is fondest of water. 
The adventurer who has miraculously 
escaped the fangs of a dozen fevers, in 
as many parts of the world, is the very 
man who resolves upon a visit to Sierra 
Leone; and he who has as often survived 
the all but deadly attacks of thirst and 
famine, is sure to inquire out his way to 
the great desert at last. A burnt child 
is particularly fond of the fire. Fore- 
warned, forearmed, is sheer nonsense. 
Who is so indefatigable a scribbler as 
your abundantly damned author? Which 
of our orators speaks so long and so 
often as he whom nobody listens to? 
What actors are so constantly before the 
public as those whom the town will not 
goto see? Who so easy to deceive as 
the dupe who has been taken in all his 
days? The gamester is a legitimate 
child of that frail couple, Flesh and 
Blood, He loses a fourth of what he is 
worth at the first blow; esteems himself 
lucky if he loses less to-day than he did 
esterday ; goes on staking and forfeit- 
ing by the hour; and parts with his 
last guinea by exactly the same turn of 
the dice which lost him his first. Ex- 
perience leaves fools as foolish as ever. 
Che burnt child burns to undergo a 
course of roasting.” 


Again, on the theme, “ Plain Deal- 
ing is a Pearl,” he thus moralises, like 
the melancholy “ Jaques” :— 


‘* The pearl, plain dealing, is the more 
costly by reason of its possessor’s con- 
tinual temptation to produce it, and to 
hold it up to the light, that men may 
gaze on and admire its lustre. Directly 
he does this, he is either knocked down 
by common consent, for an upstart, or 
cut by decent degrees, as an utterer of 
exceedingly unpleasant truths. If the 
pearl-holder be in a dependent position, 
we need not go further than Granada, or 
look deeper than into the history of 
‘Gil Blas,’ to discover that he is easily 
reduced to pauperism, if rash enough to 
bring his riches into display. The arch- 
bishop is ener of clergy and 
laity too in this matter. Whatever the 
composition may be, sermon or song, 
it is sure, if the latest, to be the best 
performance of its impartial author ; and 
the humble plain-dealer who thinks 
otherwise is scouted for his conceit and 
his calumnies, But among equals is this 

earl exhibited with greater impunity ? 
The invitation to display it is always 
given in the strongest terms. ‘ Now, 
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pray, my dear sir, give me your honest 
opinion of my house. Do you like the 
style? I’m not quite satisfied, I confess; 
and you must see something that may be 
altered—now, this room, for ana 
But tell me your mind frankly; I’ve 
entire faith in your taste.’ You venture, 
after a burst of rapturous applause, to 
suggest that perhaps the cabinet might 
have been shifted to the other side, or 
that the light is too glaring on the prin- 
cipal ornament, or that blue is a cooler 
colour than crimson; or you find that 
the grounds have not been made the 
most of, or that some people might have 
apprehended the situation to be damp, 
or, in short, that a perfect paradise is a 
rarity in this part ofthe world; and 
then be sure, that although you pro- 
nounce the dining-room to be unexcep- 
tionable, from that hour you never set 
foot in it again: for your candid friend 
detests your envy, and despises your 
taste. You are lucky if he forgets to 
abuse you for three months, as one who 
would not scruple to undermine the 
peace of a family, or pick an innocent 
man’s character to pieces.” 


The saying, “ Like father like son,” 
roduces the following quaint specu- 
ations: — 


“ We never found the young Grimaldi 
much like the old one; nor was Cardinal 
Wolsey as he grew up remarkable for 
any striking likeness to his sire ; nor did 
Claude Lorraine resemble his, nor Nero 
his ; nor was Cleopatra in all things the 
image of her mother. The first son, 
Cain, was not a bit like the first father, 
Adam. Nobody can know the old chip 
by the blocks. The cut of the family 
face comprises wonderful opposites— 
unlikenesses that seem the work of de- 
sign. The nose paternal is seldom the 
nose filial. The handsome aquiline has 
frequently a snub for its eldest born, 
and the meek dove’s eye becomes a gog- 

le in the next generation. The tall, 
ardy, fine-limbed veteran looks upon 
his shrimp of a son, wondering whether 
he will be mistaken for a man when he 
is bald; and the father, five feet high, 
looks up to his long boy, wonderin 
when he will come to an end. Wit 
mental gifts, the rule of contradiction 
still obtains. Philosophy begets folly, 
and from fools issues wisdom. It is 
often the fate of genius to leave an il- 
lustrious name to a dolt, as it is the for- 
tune of a dolt, still more apparently 
hopeless, to see in his offspring the en- 
lightener of nations—the enchanter of 
all agese He who could never read a 
book in his life, stares to find his son 


writing one, with an eager and applaud- 
ing public looking on; while he who is 
justly reputed to have made half the 
world wiser, feels himself incapable of 
communicating a particle of his wisdom 
to the inheritor of his name. Other 
shades of difference are discernible where 
these fail. The son of the mathemati- 
cian kas an inveterate turn for poetry ; 
the author of fairy tale and fable hails in 
his boy a young political economist ; 
and the offspring of the sublime ex- 
pounder of divinity goes upon the 
stage.” 


The wit is generally very neatly and 
delicately expressed :— 


‘‘Every proverb-maker thinks his 
own fallacies truths—his own folly, wis- 
dom—very likely. But society is, ne- 
vertheless, thickly sown with salbdapees 
ciators—with people who cannot divest 
themselves of the uncomfortable belief 
that their swans are geese. We are 
acquainted with a gentleman, who thinks 
his own wife the ugliest woman alive. 
There are scores, at least, of such mo- 
dest husbands in every city.” 


‘* A great fortune is agreat slavery,” 
is thus ridiculed :— 


‘* These unfortunate slaves, the rich, 
in a free country, obtain no considera- 
tion. People stare at a manas his car- 
riage is whirled along Pall-Mall, and 
turn their heads back to look, too often 
with a sensation of envy. They little 
think what it is to ride about with a 
coal-mine hanging about the heart ;— 
they gaze upwards at the windows of a 
mansion, in which light, and music, and 
festivity seem to be making a paradise, 
and never stop to consider that the en- 
slaved owner has three or four parks— 
far off in the country—pressing, with 
their many-acred expanse, upon his 
brain! They see him sauntering into 
his club, and never reflect that there 
may be a canal, forty miles long, run- 
ning through his mind! or half a rail- 


road harrowing .up his whole soul! 
They know that he is deeply confined in 
the stocks, and yet deem him free! 
Where is the country whose bonds are 
not about and around him? And 
men doubt whether his condition be that 
of slavery—poor man !” 


I close with an extract from “Some 
Account of the Inconsolable Society,” 
together with a hearty recommenda- 
tion of these, the most delightful vos 
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lumes that have issued from the press 
for the last thirty years. 


‘* The qualification for admission into 
this eapidiy.rising society is only de- 
fined in the general provision that the 
candidate must be past consolation, It 
will not do to look merely melancholy 
and gentlemanlike ; the society admits 
of no mock-miseries. No vague misan- 
thropy or lugubrious morbidity of dispo- 
sition is sufficient to ensure election. 
Neither will an actual calamity, how- 
ever tragic to theparty, at all times pre- 
vail. Wecan relate aninstance. An 
acquaintance of the miserable wretch to 
whom we owe these particulars of the in- 
stitution offered himself lately as a candi- 
date, on the ground of having unexpect- 
edly become a widower the week before. 
The loss of a wife was held not to bea 
sufficient qualification, and the gentleman 
was white-balled ; for the black balls in 
this society are the certificates, not of 
rejection, but of election. It appearing 
afterwards, however, that a consider- 
able annuity, which he had enjoyed in 
right of his wife, had ceased with her, 
his claim was readily reconsidered, and 
unanimously allowed. Among other 
eases, an inconsolable friend mentioned 
that of a highly popular author, who 
was labouring under a grievous attack 
of ‘ tedium vit,’ and wished to join the 
Incensolables in consequence of the re- 
thorselessness of a literary reviewer, 
who had infamously proved him to be a 
blockhead. The plea was not satisfac- 
tory, and the highly popular author 
would have been rejected as not tho- 
roughly undone and brokenhearted, had 
not the scale been suddenly turned in 
his favour by the fact that his most par- 
ticular and intimate friend had resolved 
to write a defence of him in another 
literary journal. This at once decided 
the point of qualification |" 


The following letters from Blanchard 
are inserted, rather to prove the kind- 
hess of his nature than to astonish by 
their innate qualities. In a literary 
point of view they cannot be consider- 
ed interesting; they manifest, how- 
ever, the fact, that he spared no labour 
to oblige his friends. At the time I 
was engaged in writing the Memoir of 
Maginn (first published in the Dusiin 
Untversity Sismecumbendostionion 
his stray writings, I wrote to Blanchard 
for assistance. Most kindly, cordially, 
and promptly he gave it; and I have 
never forgotten, from that hour, the 
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attention he paid to my request. Those 
who have read that memoir will pro- 
bably accept the following letters as a 
pendant to it; and their most appro- 
priate place of publication is the close 
of this paper, and in the-magazine it- 
self which was the medium of publica- 
tion I adopted. 

The last and most interesting of the 
five letters requires explanation. On 
the publication of the memoir, a va- 
riety of the most infamous slanders 
was circulated. Among the rest, an 
article appeared in the Church and 
State Gazette, accusing me of false- 
hood in stating that I had written to 
Sir Robert Peel the letter which was 
yublished in a note to the memoir. 
The article boldly pronounced that I 
had never written any such letter, and 
gravely stated that it was written to Sir 
Robert by some other person or persons 
whom the Gazette was ready to pro- 
duce. This atrocious and wicked non- 
sense was transcribed into a respectable 
London paper, the Morning Post (to 
whose kind criticisms I have been more 
than once much indebted) ; and thence 
it went the round of all the provincial 


journals and periodicals, 


I have made it a rule to endure any 
calumny, however vile, rather than 
contradict it; and I never, until now,’ 
took the least notice, publicly, of this 
abominable and flagitious falsehood. 
Nor should I have done so on the pre- 
sent occasion, only as incidental to 
these observations on the fifth letter. 
Another of the lies was, that I had 
vilified poor Miss Landon in the me- 
moir. ‘The people who circulated the 
story, believed that the blockheads who 
were likely to hear it were not the 
persons to give themselves the trouble 
of examining whether the charge was 
true or false. And widely, accordingly, 
did the slander fly, Among the rest, 
it reached Blanchard, and I wrote to 
him in relation toit. The fifth letter 
was hisanswer ; amost satisfactory one, 
I need not add. Of poor Miss Lan- 
don I have never wished to spéak or 
write harshly ; of the nature of her ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Maginn, I shall 
say nothing. What Blanchard’s views 
of that “fatal friendship” were, must 
be manifest from his own letter; 
mine are already before the world. 
The three are sleeping in their dark 


graves. 
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“ Saturday, October 14th,’[1843.] 

“* My pEAR Srr— When I received your note, I felt sure of sending you a better 
reply than this by the time mentioned ; but the illness of my wife took me to St. 
Leonard’s, whence I have returned only for a few days, during which time I am 
steeped to the lips in ink ; but by the end of the month, or as soon as I can touch 
on such a subject, and however briefly and worthlessly, I will write to you upon it. 

** Yours faithfully, 
‘* LAMAN BLANCHARD.” 


“‘ Dear Sir—I have been looking for a few scraps of letters or memoranda which 
might be of use, but without success. My notes from poor Maginn refer solely to 
socialities or orders for theatres; and 1 much fear that I shall be unable to aid, 
even by a line, the promotion of a work in which a sincere respect for our 
friend’s generosity of character, and the heartiest admiration of his many-handed 
genius, naturally lead me to feel the deepest interest. But my search and my 
anxiety on the matter are not ended. You shall, with the greatest pleasure, have 
the result of my labours, if of any good. 

** With reference to letters seletive to L. E. L. (to which I fancy you allude, al. 
though you do not mention her name), the doctor promised me some ; but at our 
repeated conversations personally, it was thought best that nothing whatever 
— be said; and nothing whatever of a public nature did I see or receive from 

im. 
** Yours faithfully, 
‘* LAMAN BLANCHARD.” 


** 11, Union-place, Wednesday. 

“« My pear Sir—I have just received the inclosed, relative to the point you in- 
quired about. Hitherto I have not been fortunate enough in fishing up anything 
useful; but I shall not, for my own pleasure’s sake, be unmindful. I am truly 
sorry to hear contradicted a statement on which | had relied, that the ministerial 
rule of ingratitude had been broken for once, and that Mrs. Maginn had a 
pension. 

** Yours faithfully, 
** LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


“*I remember the doctor when writing squibs and reviews in The True Sun paper 


(Radical), when I edited it, in 1832; but I cannot get at them, and feel confident 


that, though extremely clever, they would not be re-publishable.” 


““My pear Sra—It was The True Sun in which Maginn wrote, and which Mr. 
Bell and myself edited for three years, from March, 1832. The doctor began to 
contribute from the beginning, and continued at intervals. I remember his re- 
viewing ‘ Waterloo, a Poem,’ (I think) by Murdo Young, the present editor of 
The Sun. 1 know he did more local and timely things, both of rare humour ; but 
I have not a file ofthe paper. It would be agreeable to my feelings, if acceptable 
to you, to add my impression of Maginn’s after-dinner vagaries, and of his clear 
and sound judgments at other seasons, on points seriously submitted for his 
opinion. 

‘“* Yours truly, 
‘* LAMAN BLANCHARD.” 


“ Union-place, Monday Morning. 

“ My pear Srr—I lose not a moment in replying to your frank and friendly let- 
ter, in thanking you for it heartily, and in giving greeting fit to the open and manly 
spirit that dictated its every word. But it is all a mistake. I never expressed 
‘indignation,’ strong or weak, at the article, not having read it up to this moment. 
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Obserye—a countrywoman of yours, and a friend to the late* L. E. L. (for I hate 
with my whole soul the name I have blotted out, and don’t know how I came to 
write it), sent me a note saying how much she was concerned to see a statement in 
the article alluded to, relative to poor Letitia, and asking me if I could not, as her 
executor, notice it in some way. The very thought of referring again to those 
painful bygones, sickened me; but I instantly inquired of friends (indeed on two 
occasions when several were present) what the allusion was ; and the impression I 
received was, that the feelings of my lady friend had been a little too sensitive, and 
that there was nothing which could be noticed. The number was to be sent to 
me, and I was to judge, &c. But a heavy family illness, shutting out all literary 
considerations, ensued; and this was followed by a fortnight’s illness to my own 
share. Moreover, the number never came, and the article I have never seen to 
this hour—being well willing to reserve it until I was in better spirits, and having 
a little silent dread inwardly on the score adverted to. You will see by this that 
indignation I never could have felt; but most unquestionably I expressed myself 
at the time with much anxiety and concern, and some friend may have mistaken my 
feelings on the subject. With respect to poor L. EB. L., I had studiously avoided 
introducing even the doctor’s name. After several conferences with him, we seemed 
to think that a certain mention of him might be required; but this idea was aban- 
doned ; and I confess, from the knowledge I have of everything relative to him and 
to her on several grave points of their experience, there is nothing I so much de- 
srecate, for the sake of both memories, as bringing their names in connexion. 

ery sure I am that the feeling nearest the heart of Maginn was a desire to spare 
her at his own cost. Whatever his faults were, and however fatal his friendship 
to her, he was true to the very core in his devotions to her welfare. If on reading 
your chapters, I should see anything that calls for a postscript to this, I shall not 
scruple to send it in the same spirit of candour and cordiality which you have 
yourself shown. 

** Faithfully yours, 
** LAMAN BLANCHARD.” 


* The name is crossed through in the original manuscript, as if the writer had 
been seized with an inward shudder of horror at his inadvertence in using the hated 
word. 
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IN TWO PARTS—PART I, 


Ir the drama is the branch of compo- 
sition which, by the common consent 
of man, requires the greatest effort of 
genius and intellectual power, still 
more wonderful is the blending of the 
mental and physical qualities which 
the part of the performer requires. 
Acting, in its highest branches, is not 
merely a fine art—it is the combina- 
tion of them all. The soul of poetry 
is its very essence; it is a thorough 
perception not merely of the obvious 
meaning, but the secret spirit of the 
divine inspiration, which is its foun- 
dation, The mind of the actor 
must be sympathetic with that of 
the author —.it must be cast in the 
same mould, and developed in a great 
degree in the same proportions, 
Hence the remarkable force and 
beauty with which nearly all distin- 
guished actors read poetry, and the 
extraordinary addition which their 
accent and intonation make to the 
effect of the most beautiful and best 
known verses. When we hear the 
most familiar poetry read by a great 
performer, we feel as if we never un- 
derstood it before, so vast is the ad- 
dition made to its pathos and expres- 
sion, A thorough acquaintance with 
the human heart, alike in its outward 
expression and inmost recesses, is not 
legsindispensable ; it is the knowledge 
of that which constitutes his chief 
power; it is its exhibition which 
gives rise to his greatest triumphs. 
The eye of g painter, the conceptions 
of a sculptor, are the basis of all that 
highly important part of the art which 
depends on the exhibition of external 
beauty, the arrangement of drapery, 
the exhibition of grace, the display of 
the witchery of expression and ges- 
ture. But vain is every such attempt, 
if nature has not given to the per- 
former the physical advantages which 
are the basis on which they must all 
rest ; if the countenance has not the 
beauty which the eye of man never 
ceases to desire in woman! if the 
figure have not the proportions which 
the common consent of nations has 


stamped as the perfection of form. 
Even if all this marvellous combina- 
tion is found in the same individual, 
their effect would be lost ifan addi- 
tional quality is wanting ; for grace 
ig the very soul of beauty on the stage, 
and it is its inexpressible charm— 
partly the gift of nature, partly the 
acquisition of study—which forms the 
chief element in the cestus with 
which the fascinating actress is sur- 
rounded. The author rests on genius 
or intellectual power alone, and strong 
in their might he casts away, perhaps 
neglects the aid of physical qualities ; 
but the stage, even more than oratory, 
requires the union of both for its 
greatest triumphs, and in its most 
perfect masters exhibits that rare 
combination of mental and bodily per- 
fection which has ever formed the 
dream of ideal imagination, but is so 
rarely to be met with in actual 
life— 


“ The youngest of the sister arte 
Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time r 
But by the mighty actor wrought, 
Illusion's perfect triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb.” 


It is the extreme rarity of such a 
combination, either in man or woman, 
which is the cause of so few really 
great performers ever appearing on 


the stage of any country. England, 
in her long period of intellectual 
activity and success, can boast only 
three or four; France or Italy can 
hardly point to a greater number. 
Like the other fine arts, greatness on 
the stage Generally appears in more 
than one individual at the same time, 
or nearly so; and the lustre of this 
constellation is succeeded by a long 
night of mediocrity or decline. It 
would appear to be a law of nature, 
to which there is no exception in the 
mysterious regulation of the life of 
nations, that the highest productions 
of genius can only be created by them 
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once; that the efflorescence of the 
general mind in all the departments 
where it is destined to attain perfec- 
tion, takes place at the same time ; 
and that the fruits of autumn are in- 
variably succeeded by the desolation 
of winter, not less in the moral than 
the physical world. It may be diffi- 
cult to explain how it happens, but 
the most cursory acquaintance with 
history has impressed upon all thought- 
ful observers the melancholy convic- 
tion, that the corruption of taste in- 
variably follows its perfection, and 
that the florid riches of the Corin- 
thian order follow the manly propor- 
tions of the Doric, the simple grace 
of the Ionic, in every branch alike of 
literature, taste, and the fine arts. 
How long did the era of Pericles en- 
dure in Grecian—of Augustus, in Ro- 
man story? Where is now the im- 
mortal genius of Dante or Raphael, in 
Italy ; of Camoens or Velasquez, in 
Spain? And when the present gene- 
ration shall have gone to their graves, 
what traces will remain on the stage 
of Britain of the mighty genius of 
Garrick or Siddons; in France, of 
that of Talma and Mademoiselle 
Georges ? 

The thirst for novelty, the desire of 
change in the public, the variety of 
originality in artists, is the main cause 
of this downward progress. Like the 
Athenians, in the days of St. Paul, 
highly civilised nations spend their 
time in the search of something new. 
Change is incessantly required, even 
though that change is from perfec- 
tion to mediocrity. Great reputations 
become obnoxious from their very 
greatness: envy criticizes, malice de- 
rides, mediocrity tiresof them. Menare 
tired of hearing them called the Just. 
This pre\ailing disposition of human 
nature may be observed in the per- 
petual changes of dress, furniture, 
and architecture which are constant- 
ly going forward, apparently for no 
other reason but in order to make the 
new productions different from what 
the old had been. When the old were 
perfect, it may readily be conceived 
what the new must be. Variety, and 
the desire for praise in the artists, co- 
incide with and foster this tendency 
in the public. Each one strives to 
strike out something new, in the hope 
of earning the praise of originality. 
Imitation of preceding greatness, or 
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even the inhaling of its spirit, is 
deemed the indication of a little mind. 
Hence the invention of new orders in 
architecture conspicuous only for their 
deformity ; hence the overloading of for- 
mer ones with meretricious ornaments ; 
hence the extravagance of Turner’s 
colouring, after the once spotless style 
of Claude; hence the fantasy and 
horrors of the modern French drama, 
after the noble models of Corneille 
and Racine. To other arts beside 
architecture, the lines of Thomson are 
applicable— 


= First, unadorned 

And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose : 

The Ionic next, with decent matron grace, 

Her airy pillar heaved: luxuriant last 

The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath." 


In addition to these sources of cor- 
ruption common to the stage with all 
works of imagination, there are others 
peculiar to itself, which render the 
downward progress of that noble art 
more certain and rapid than any other. 
These are to be found in the adventi- 
tious aids which it derives from the 
extraneous but far inferior charms of 
scenery, music, dancing, and decora- 
tion. Immense is the danger, incal- 
culable the degradation, which origi- 
nates in this source. It is only the 
greater from the attractive nature, 
especially to the multitude, of those 
seductive allies to the naked majesty 
of thought. Every one knows how 
strongly they act upon the imagina- 
tion—how powerfully they stimulate 
the senses—what a whirl of delightful 
sensations, for the moment at least, is 
produced by their combination. If 
any one doubts it, let him go to the 
opera of London, Paris, or Naples ; 
his scepticism will probably not sur- 
vive five minutes after their splendid 
exhibitions. But though the effect of 
these half imaginative,half physical dis- 

lays, when the eye, the ear, and the 
imagination are alike entranced, is for 
the time irresistible, they are very 
different, on the retrospect, from the 
recollection of the noble pieces of the 
drama represented by the great mas- 
ters of the histrionic art. They par- 
take of the fleeting nature of sensual 
pleasure, so closely resembling, accord- 
ing to the beautiful image of the poet, 
flakes of snow falling on a wintry 
stream— 


‘A moment white; then lost for ever.” 
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But the noblelines of Corneille, re- 
cited by Talma—the dignified charac- 
ters of Shakspeare, personated by Sid- 
dons—the bewitching scenes of ten- 
derness represented by Faucit, sink in- 
delibly in the memory, for they are 
on on the spiritual and immortal 
part of our nature :— 

“ Time but the impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear.” 

In every country, and in every age, 
there is a danger that music, dancing, 
and decoration will supplant tragedy— 
that the theatre will yield to the 
amphitheatre—the drama to,the melo- 
drama. The very composition of the 
words we have unconsciously used 
shows how the corruption takes place— 
the drama, the theatre, are the root, 
the origin; but from it a very dif- 
ferent production grows up. In truth, 
it is much to be feared that it is only 
in one stage of national progress that 
the taste for the legitimate drama is 
prevalent, and that that period, like 
that of national greatness, genius, or 
purity of taste, is generally very brief. 
It is the period when elevated and 
heroic feelings have not yet lost their 
ascendancy, but the stern realities of 
war, from which they took their rise, 
have given place, in a numerous class, 
to the arts of imagination, the tastes 
of peace. Grandeur of thought then 
must have vent, for it exists in the 
public mind; but the period of action 
has passed, it finds it only in the charms 
of fiction or the magic of representa- 
tion, The age of Pericles succeeding 
the struggle of the Persian war—of 
Augustus, following the Roman con- 
quest of the world—of Ariosto and 
‘Tasso, consequent on the expiring ex- 
ploits, but yet vivid dreams of chivalry— 
of Shakspeare, after the mighty heave 
of the Reformation—of Corneille, con- 
temporary with the glories of Louis 
XIV.—of Scott and Schiller, coeval 
with the fervour of the French Revo- 
lution, all denote one and the same 
stage in the national mind. “ In the 
infancy ofa state,” says Bacon, “ arms 
prevail ; in the middle age, arms and 
learning, for a short season; in the 
decline, commerce, andthe mechanical 
arts.” Itis during this ‘ shori sea- 
son,” that the drama, whether in com- 
position or representation, rises to per- 
fection; itis in the long period of 
decline, when “ commerce and the 
mechanical arts” form the common 


objects of pursuit, that it gives place to 
the attractions of the melodrama, be- 
cause man has degenerated into a sen- 
sual being, 

The romantic drama of modern 
times has augmented this degrading 
tendency, because it has at once super- 
seded the necessity of mental power, 
and introduced the aid of sensual at- 
traction. The simpleand stern dramaof 
antiquity admitted of little aid from the 
exhibitions of the melodrama. Where 
there was no change of scene, little 
deviation from time, no dancing, and 
three or four characters only in the 
piece, it was impossible to captivate by 
the mere phantasmagoria of theatrical 
display. The recitation of the chorus, 
the only aid extraneous to the genius 
of the poet it admitted, mainly rested 
for its effect on the beauty of lyrical 
poetry, the magic of association de- 
rived from the events referred to. 
Every thing depended on the poet and 
the actors, and on them alone. The 
dramatist was a naked gladiator with 
the sword of genius in his hand; if he 
could not wield it, he was lost. But 
the romantic drama has introduced a 
very different and much more easy field 
for exertion. The poet and the actor 
do not descend into it alone, but with a 
host of allies to sustain their sinking 
arms. The melody of music, the at- 
tractions of dancing, gorgeous displays 
of dresses, processions, and decora- 
tions, frequent changes of scene, beau- 
tiful representations of nature, the 
clash of arms, the rolling of drums, 
the clang of trumpets, the excitement 
of combat, are freely called in to aid 
the languid exertions of thought, to 
compensate the eloquence of passion. A 
long continued story is told—the inte- 
rest of a romance is attempted to be 
awakened by the exhibition of its chief 
scenes on the stage—everything that 
painting, music, and even place fur- 
nish, are called in to interest the au- 
dience. Great, at times, is the effect 
of this combination; it has not been dis- 
dained by the greatest genius. Wit- 
ness the last scenes of Macbeth, the 
scaffold scene in Venice Preserved. 
But such aids are dangerous, for they 
lead the mind to depend on something 
foreign to itself. They are the blad- 
ders on which mediocrity is sometimes 
supported on the waves ; but it is on 
his own arm, not foreign aid, that the 
athletic swimmer depends. 
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The admission of a lower and less 
instructed class into the great theatres, 
in consequence of the ittcrease of wealth 
and population, has had a powerful ef- 
fect in augmenting this degrading ten- 
dency in the public mind. Even in 
the time of Voltaire it had become a 
subject of complaint to that great 
critic and tragedian, that the class of 
men who, in the time of Corneille, ha- 
bitually attended the theatre, no longer 
did so ; that the noble sentiments, the 
statesman-like reflections with which 
his writings abound were, in conse- 
quence, abandoned ; that women con- 
stituted the majority every where, and 
gave the tone to everything, and that 
they would tolerate nothing but love.* 
But if this was true in Voltaire’s time, 
how much more is it the case at this 
time, and in this country? The class 
of persons who frequént the theatre 
has entirely changed in the last half 
century. In the early days of George 
III. the king and queen went once a 
week to Drury Lane or Covent Garden ; 
of course the nobility and fashionable 
world did the same. Garrick was the 
habitual and intimate friend of Burke, 
Johnson, and Reynolds; Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the frequent and valued guest 
of royalty; she first detected the 
mental malady which spread such a 
gloom at intervals over the reign 
of that able and upright monarch. 
Now Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
deserted by the nobility, seldom visited, 
and then only for form sake, by the 
sovereign, have been driven, in self- 
defence, to exhibitions of music and 
dancing. The tragic muse no longer is 
heard within their walls; the first has 
become a concert room, the second 
an English opera house. 

It is not surprising that this change 
has taken place. The class who fre- 
quent and support the theatres has 
undergone a total alteration during 
the last thirty years. Instead of the 
first in rank and the first in talent— 
instead of the wits and beauties of the 
day, the theatres are crowded by a 
motley assemblage of strangers, fo- 
reigners, youths, and Cyprians. Twenty 
thousand of the first class, who are on 
an average, every evening, in the me- 
tropolis, constitute the main support of 
the drama; their number is swelled, 
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when parliament is sitting, atid a rail- 
way mania rages, to eighty or an hun- 
dred thousand. It is néedless to say 
what description of ladies su prodi- 
gious an influx of young men, generally 
with little to do, and much money in 
their pockets, attracts to the saloons 
and boxes of the theatres. Equally 
clear is it that stimulants to the senses 
constitute the great object of desire to 
those classes.t Elegant women, beauti- 
ful dancing, voluptuous music, will 
carry the day with them before the 
majesty of Siddons, the dignity of 
Kemble, the pathos of O'Neil, the 
grace of Faucit. The degradation of 
the stage is, in great part, the conse- 
quence, it is to be feared unavoidable, 
of the prodigious increase in wealth 
and population which has taken place 
in the empire duting the last thirty 
years ; and of the ey aug- 
mentation of private business before 
the legislature since the Reform Act, 
which has attracted so vast a multitude 
of strangers to the metropolis, during 
the most important months in the 
ear. 

In truth, the present depressed situ- 
ation of the legitimate drama in Great 
Britain, is, it is much to be feared, in 
reality owing to a more general cause, 
inherent in the present state of society, 
and for which, without an entire revo- 
lution in ideas, habits, and institutions, 
it is hardly possible to see a remedy. 
This is the progressive, and now gene- 
ral rise of the middle and lower ranks 
into circumstances of comfort, and the 
advantages of education, which it is the 
deserved boast of modern civilization 
to have effected. The theatres are 
now filled with a class who, though 
instructed to a certain degree, have 
not, and cannot possess, the refined 
and classical education, which is neces- 
sary to a due appreciation of excellence 
in the productions of the drama. The 
very names of the persons are un- 
known to them. Agamemnon, Cly- 
temnestra, Iphigenia, Achilles, Anti- 
gone, Pompey, Cassius, Hecuba, Ne- 
ro, Britannicus, Junia, Bajazet, 
Zaire, Godfrey of Bouillon, Rinaldo, 
and the like, at which the heart of 
every scholar and a educated pet’- 
son of both sexes throbs, are to those 
men long and unknown names. They 


* Commentaires sur Corneille, Cinna, Note, Act 1, Se. 1. 
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aré like the titles of Hindoo rajahs, 
or Persian princés, in general so tire- 
somé and perplexing to aa Europeah 
reader. What the numerous inmates 
of the theatre require is not any inci- 
dents founded on the history of such 
remote, and, to them, unknown times, 
but something rousing to thé imagina- 
tion, and stimulating to the senses, 
which all, in consequence, can under- 
stand. 

When the majority of the play-going 
public come to belong to this class, 
from its rise in affluence and impor- 
tance, the Jast hour of the legitimate 
drama, in that country at least, has 
struck. Dancing, processions, scenery, 
voluptuousness, will prove more lucra- 
tive to the manager; and, therefore, 
speedily supersede power and senti- 
ment in the poet, genius or versatility 
intheperformers. The highly-educated 
ranks, dissatisfied with the prevalence 
of such meretricious aids on the boards, 
will gradually drop off, and leave the 
theatre entirely in the hands of the 
middle and lower classes, who, though 
in fact affluent and able to maintain it, 
are not sufficiently refined in their 
ideas to Keep it up in its proper sphere. 
We see this every day in London, 
where, while the native theatres are 
almost all abandoned to the melodra- 
ma, the correct drama is nearly con- 
fined to the Italian opera and the 
French play, where the use of a fo- 
reign language practically confines the 
audience to the highly-educated classes. 

The stage has one peculiar and me- 
lancholy feature, which belongs to it 
alone of all the fine arts. The efforts 
of the performer perish in the moment 
of creation. If they ate more ex- 
traneous and overpowering than the 
productions of genius in any other de- 
partment, they are also more evanes- 
cent; if they combine, in one enchant- 
ing form; all that taste and talent have 
achieved in all the other arts, they 
expire in the midst of the delight they 
have produced. Music itself is less 
fleeting. The geniusof the composer 
has breathed the soul of harmony into 
his pieces. The mighty conceptions of 
Handel, the bewitching melody of 
Mozart, will captivate mankind to the 
end of the world. The skill of the 
vocalist, the taste of the performer, 
are heard no more, indeed, when their 
strains are over; but the music re- 
mains, and another artist, a second or- 


chestra, will reéall again the first di- 
Vine illusions. But who is to recall, 
what perpetuate, she noble conceptions 
oftheactor? Thegeneration who have 
witnessed them will retain, indeed, their 
inimitable perfection indelibly engraven 
on their memory; but how is their 
impression to be conveyed to future 
ages? How is the look, the voice, the 
gesture, the accents of love, the step 
of grace, the glance of indignation, the 
ery of despair which thrills every 
heart which witnesses it, fo be perpetu- 
ated? How isa conception of it ever to 
beconveyed to future ages? Alas! it is 
impossible. It is too ethereal to be 
seized by mortal hands; it is too spi- 
ritual to be apprehended by earthly 
bonds ; like the ravishing sounds which 
steal upon the ear when the light ze- 
phyr sweeps over the chords of the Ho- 
lian harp, it sinks into the heart, but 
lives only in the secret célls of the 
memory. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty, it is 
possible, by writing, to convey some 
idea of the distinctive character of 
great performers. It is so, because 
every civilized age has, and ever will 
have, the stage, and therefore every 
one has some model—infetior, per- 
haps, but still a model—which he has 
witnessed, which aids him in embody- 
ing the conceptions which the writer 
wishes to convey. The same difficulty 
exists, though in a much lesser degree, 
in the descriptiomof scenery. If the 
reader has beheld no scenes in nature 
of the same kind, the most glowing 
language, the most graphic details, 
will fail in conveying any distinct or 
correct conception of them. He will 
think he is conceiving new scenes, 
when, in fact, he is only repeating old 
ones. But if he has seen some objects 
of the same class, though inferior in mag- 
nitude or effect, he will be able, from an 
accurate description of the leading fea- 
tures of a scene, to convey some idea of 
what the writer intends to convey. 
Thus, whoever has seen the Alps will 
have no difficulty in forming a concep- 
tion of Lebanon or the Andes from the 

lowing pages of Lamartine or _Hum- 
Boldt ; and the rush of Schaffhausen 
will enable the imagination, even of 
those who have never crossed the At- 
lantic, to figure the thunder of Nia- 
gara. It is in the hope that similar aids 
may assist the feeble efforts of the pen, 
that the following attempt is made to 
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give a-picture. of the great tragic per- 
formers of the last and the present 
age. 

vor Garzick, all have heard; but 
none of the present generation have 
seen him, and it is the more advanced 
in years only who have received ac- 
counts of his extraordinary talents 
from eye-witnesses. They were, un- 
doubtedly, however, of the very high- 
est description. The estimation in 
which he was held by the greatest men 
of his own, not the least of any 
age, sufficiently proves this. The 
companion of Johnson and Burke, of 
Goldsmith and Reynolds, of Fox and 
Gibbon, must have been no common 
man, independent altogether of his 
theatrical abilities. Like all persons 
of the highest class of intellect, his 
talents were not confined to his own 
profession; they shone out in every 
department of thought. He was as 
great at the supper of the literary 
club, when in presence of the elo- 
quence of Burke, or the gladiatorial 
powers of Johnson, as when he en- 
tranced the audience at Covent Garden 
or Drury-lane. Those who enjoyed 
his friendship, spoke in the highest 
terms of his conversational powers, as 
well as the varied subjects of informa- 
tion which exercised his thoughts, and 
the simple and amiable turn of his 
mind. 

As an actor, his most remarkable 
quality was his versatility. He had 
few advantages from nature; _ his 
figure, though far from diminutive, 
was neither tall nor commanding ; his 
countenance was far from being cast in 
the antique mould; his voice neither 
remarkably sonorous nor powerful : 
but all these deficiencies were sup- 
plied, and more than supplied, by the 
energy of his mind, and the incompar- 
able powers of observation which he 
possessed. There never was such a 
delineation, at once of the tragic and 
comic passions. He united the eye 
of Hogarth for the ludicrous, and that 
of Salvator for the terrible; that of 
Caracci for the pathetic, and that of 
Velasquez for the dignified. It was 
this close observation of nature which 
constituted his great power, and en- 
abled him to wield at will, and with 
such surprising power, the magic 
wand which swayed the feelings of his 
audience, alternately rousing them to 
the highest exaltation of the tragic, 


and.the utmost stretch of the comic 
passions. This peculiar power, how- 
aver, had its disadvantages; it made 
him fond of stage effect, and conde- 
scend to trick. He performed Lear 
on crutches, to add to the effect of the 
great scene, when he threw them 
away. It is difficult to conceive how 
such a combination can exist in the 
same individual; and certainly expe- 
rience affords very few instances of a 
similar union. But the examples of 
Shakspeare and Sir W. Scott prove 
that such a blending of apparently he- 
terogeneous qualities may be found in 
the most highly-gifted dramatic poets. 
Napoleon's celebrated saying, “ from 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step,” may possibly afford, in a certain 
degree, a key to the mystery. And the 
peculiarity was, probably, founded, in 
both, on the same accurate eye for 
the working of the human heart, and 
power of graphic delineation, which, 
alike in the poet and the performer, 
is the foundation of dramatic excel- 
lence. 

A most competent eye-witness has 
left the following graphic picture of 
the wonderful power of imitating the 
expression of human passion which 
Garrick possessed. In the chapter in 
which Fielding describes the behaviour 
of Partridge at the theatre, he says: — 


“Partridge, upon seeing the ‘ghost 
in Hamlet, gave that credit to Mr. Gar- 
rick which he had denied to Jones, and 
fell into so violent a fit of trembling, 
that his knees knocked together. Jones 
asked him what was the matter, and 
whether he was afraid of the warrior 
upon the stage. 

**© Oh, sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘I perceive 
now it is what you told me. I am not 
afraid of anything, for I know it is but a 

lay ; and even if it was really a ghost, 
itcould do noharm at such a distance 
and in so much company; and yet, if I 
was frightened, I am not the only per- 
son,’ 

«** Why who,’ cried Jones, ‘ dost thou 
take to be such a coward here besides 
thyself?” 

*«* Nay, you may call me a coward if 
you will; but if that little man on the 
stage there is not frightened, I never saw 
any man frightened in my life.’ 

“*He sat with his eyes partly fixed 
on the ghost, and partly on Hamlet, and 
with his mouth open. The same passions 
which succeeded each other in Hamlet, 
succeeded each other also in him, 
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‘“* At the end of the play, Jones asked 
him which of the players he liked best. 
To this he answered, with some appear- 
ance of indignation at the question— 

«“«The King. without doubt.’ 

“**Indeed, Mr. Partridge,’ says Mr. 
Miller, ‘ you are not of the same opinion 
as the rest of the town, for they are all 
agreed that Hamlet is acted by the best 
player who ever was on the stage.’ 

““*He the best player,’ cries Par- 
tridge, with a contemptuous sneer. 
* Why, I could act as well as he myself. 
Iam sure, if I had seen a ghost, J 
should have looked in the very same man- 
ner, and done just as he did. And then, 
to.be sure, in that scene, as you call it, 
between him and his mother, where you 
told me he acted so fine, why any man 
—that is, any good man—that had such 
a mother, would have done exactly the 
same. I know you are only joking with 
me; but although, madam, i never was 
at a play in London, yet Ihave seen 
acting before in the country, and the 
king for my money. He spoke all his 
words distinctly, and half as loud again 
as the other. Any body may see he is 
an actor.’” 


It is impossible to imagine a finer 
compliment to the superlative skill of 
the actor which personated nature so 
exactly, that it was mistaken by the 
countryman for it. 

If nature had done little, compara- 
tively speaking, for Garrick, except 
endowing him with these wonderful 
powers, the same cannot be said of 
the majestic actress who, after him, 
sustained the dignity of the British 
stage. Mrs. Sippons was born a 
great tragedian. Every quality, phy- 
sical and mental, requisite for the 
formation of that character, appears 
to have been combined in that won- 
derful woman. A noble countenance, 
cast in the finest Roman model; dark 
eyes and eyebrows; a profusion of 
black hair ; a lofty figure and majestic 
mien ; a powerful and sonorous, but 
yet melodious voice ; were the advan- 
tages which nature gave her to follow 
out her elevated destiny. Her mind 
corresponded with this dignified exte- 
rior. It was essentially heroic. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ noble picture of her, 
seated in the old English arm-chair, 
as the muse of tragedy, embodies the 
finest conception of her character. 
She had not the quickness of Gar- 
rick’s observation, the marvellous ver- 
satility of his powers. There was a 
certain degree of sameness in all her 
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representations; but it was the same- 
ness of the Iliad or the Paradise Lost. 
Her mind appeared to be so elevated, 
that she could personate, in perfection 
at least, none but lofty and heroic cha- 
racter. Like Corneille, she could not, 
descend to common life ; the heroine 
was ever apparent. In private so- 
ciety, she was stately and unbend- 
ing ; her most intimate friends could 
scarcely approach her without awe. 
She had no playfulness of disposition, 
no abandon about her; the tragedy 
queen was ever apparent. But she 
pourtrayed to perfection the passions 
of that character. The world had 
never seen—perhaps it will never 
again see—anything comparable to 
her delineation of female characters 
of a lofty and dignified description on 
the British stage. Queen Constance, 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Haller, Jane 
Shore, and others of that description, 
were those which suited her best ; and 
the softening of such characters by suf- 
fering, or their rousing by ambition, 
were exhibited by her with the utmost 
power of the tragic art. 

It was not in these characters only, 
however, that Mrs. Siddons excelled. 
Nature had apparently intended her 
for them ; but her genius caused her 
to embrace a wider range. Belvidera, 
Desdemona, Juliet, Cordelia, Ophelia, 
Mrs. Beverley, were also constantly 
acted by her, and with never-failing 
effect. But this effect arose from her 
perfect command of tragic emotion ; 
it was in the terrible, not the winning 
scenes that she was supremely great. 
She was too dignified, too proud, too 
lofty to personate the attractive with 
entire success. None could fail to 
admire, but scarce any could think of 
loving her. ‘The man who ventured 
to do so would have expected to be 
withered by a glance. You might as 
well have thought of falling in love 
with a queen on the throne. It was 
when the characters she represented 
were broken by suffering, that her 
astonishing powers shone forth in their 
full lustre. Thus it was not Juliet 
charming all the world by the grace 
of her movements in the masquerade, 
or her tenderness in the balcony scene, 
but Juliet contemplating with horror 
her resurrection amidst her ancestors’ 
bones, or expiring in the arms of 
Romeo, in front of the tomb of the 
Capulets, which riveted every eye, 
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and inelted every heart in the audience. 
It was not Belvidera persuaditig Jaffer 
to bétray his comrade, by the witchery 
of all-powerful love, but Belvidera 
when she hears the fatal bells toll on 
the scaffold, or where she goes mad at 
the recital of the tragic scene which 
then ensued, which is indelibly it- 
printed on the recollection of all who 
witnessed it. But when she did come 
to the scénes of woe, Mrs. Siddons 
was marvellously powerful. Inacces- 
sible to the softer, she seems to have 
felt the full force of the sterner pas- 
sions. The thrill of horror, the wail 
of anguish, the maniac cry of madness 
were represented by her with inimit- 
able effect. Her scream, when she fell 
on her knees, in Belvidera, and said, 
* ll dig,” can never be forgot by any 
who heard it. At the distance of five- 
and-thirty years, it is as present to the 
memory as the first moment the words 
were uttered. 

Although Mrs. Siddons constantly 
acted the tragic characters in Shak- 
speare, she was not altogether Shak- 
spearian in her ideas. Her mien was 
too dignified, her figure too command- 
ing, her mind too lofty to embrace the 
variety of characters which floated 
into the mind of the bard of Avon. It 
would be unjust to say she was always 
on stilts, for she often thrilled every 
heart when she came off them ; but she 
was on them sufficiently often to im- 
press that as the general character of 
her mind. The Greek drama would 
have suited her better than the ro- 
mantic. She would have made a 
noble Antigone, and personated to 
perfection the daughter of Agamem- 
nou. Albeit born in England, and 
nursed from her infancy to the study 
of the romantic drama, she seemed 
to have embraced more closely the 
spirit of Corneille than of Shhkspeare 
in her acting. France never produced 
any thing comparable to the genius 
with which she would have represented 
the heroines of Cinna, the Cid, or 
Polyeucte. She would have made a 

eat Zayre or Alzire; but the ten- 

erness of Racine would have failed in 
hef hands. Garrick was superior to 
her in observation of nature—greatly 
so in versatility of genius ; but he was 
far inferior in the delineation of pas- 
sion in great and heroi¢ minds. That 
8hé took from nattire; but it Was na- 
tire seen through the medium of het 
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own disposition, atid stamped with its 
image and superscription. 

Theatrical genius seemed te have 
been inherent in the Kemble blood. 
It is hard to say, whether Joun Kem- 
BLE was greater as an actor, or his 
sister, Mrs. Siddons, as an actréss. 
His mind was cast in the same mould ; 
but its features in some respects were 
different from hers. He had the same 
tendency to the grand and the heroie 
—unbending firmness, unconquerable 
courage, Roman magnanimity, were 
what he loved to represent, and in 
which he chiefly excelled. But he had 
more versatility of power than his ma- 
jestic sister. King Lear, Macbeth, 
Othello, were performed by him with 
as much success as Brutus, Cato, or 
Coriolanus. The Stranger was one 
of his greatest pieces. The character 
of Haller, worn down by grief, ema- 
ciated by anguish, firm in resolution, 
but writhing under emotion, suited 
his peculiar and transcendant power. 
He pourtrayed to the life the idea of 
Virgil— 

“ Nullis ille movetur 
Fletibus, aut voces ullas tractabiles audit 
Fata obstant, placidasque viri deus obstruit aures, 
. Assiduis hinc atque hinc, vocibus heros, 


Tunditur et magno persentit pectore curas 
Mens immota manet; lachryme volvuntur inanes."” 


Kemble’s figure and countenance 
were admirably adapted to the repre- 
sentation of melancholy or dignified 
character. Both were heroic. Cast 
in the Roman mould, his face had the 
me features, stern expression, and 
lofty air which spring from magnani- 
mity of soul and conscious lustre of 
descent. His air, step, and manner 
on the stage were entirely in unison 
with this character ; though not tall, 
his majestic carriage and firm step be- 
spoke the heroic mind. He walked 
the boards like Coriolanus ; his seat 
at the council was that of Cato ; 
Brutus could not with more dignity 
have drawn his sword from his scab- 
bard. His voice was husky, and gene- 
rally in akind of sing-song, but power- 
ful in his burst of passion. It is pro- 
bable that his style of acting would not 
meet with the same unqualified admi- 
ration now which it did in his time; 
it was better suited to an heroic than 
a utilitarian age. It would now be 
complained of as stiff and unnatural. 
It bespoke the period which achieved 
the victories of Nelson and Welling- 
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ton, tather thati that which raised a 
monument te a successful railway spe - 
culator. But it is not on that account 
likely to be the less elevating, or to have 
approached less closely to the eternal 
standard of ideal perfection. 

Kemble was a great antiquarian. 
He had closely studied the dress, arris, 
accoutrements, architecture, and fur- 
niture of former ages, and pour- 
trayed them, with admirable fidelity, 
on the stage. His flowing white robes 
in Cato, his glittering helmet in Co- 
riolanus, his broad short sword in 
Brutus, are yet present to the recol- 
lection of all who witnessed them. 
These adjuncts to theatrical effect 
are not to be despised, even by the 
most exalted genius. They consti- 
tute part of its charming illusion ; it 
is no small addition to a noble per- 
formance to see the whole, still life 
with which it is surrounded, a com- 
plete realization of former times; to 
behold again revived, the exact feudal 
armies of Henry V. or Hotspur ; 
to see Othello arrayed in the true 
garb of Venetian wealth, and Brutus 
or Coriolanus walking the boards, 
with the air and arms of Roman war- 
riors. Immense was the attention 
which Kemble bestowed on this sub- 
ject. So strongly did it occupy his 
mind, so largely did it influence his 
conversation, that one was sometimes 
almost tempted to think that nature 
had destined him rather for an anti- 
quarian than a tragedian. But when 
he appeared on the stage in the cha- 
racters he had thus arrayed with so 
much ease in the garb and panoply of 
former times, it at once was seen to 
what end that ancient lore had been 
applied. It was all brought to bear 
on the graphic delineation of cha- 
racter ; it was as an adjunct of mind, 
that matter was to himso much the ob- 
ject of study. It was the combination 
of both which constituted the magical 
illusion of his performance. 


“ Time may again revive, 
But ne’er eclipse the charm, 
When Cato spoke in him alive, 
Or Hotspur kindled warm. 
‘What soul was not resigned entire 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor, 
What English heart was not on fire, 
With him at Agincourt? 
And yet a majesty possessed 
His transport’s most impetuous tone, 
And to éach passion of his breast 
The Graces gave their zone. 
Fair as some classic dome 
Robust and richly gaaced, 
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Your Kembile’s spirit was the hohe 
Of genius and of taite: 
Taste like the silent diel’s power, 
That whén supernal light is giveh, 
Can measure inspiration’s hour; 
And tell its height in heaven. 
At once ennobled and correct, 
His mind surveyed the tragic page, 
And what the actor could effect, 
The scholar could presage.” 


Kemble’s style of acting, as his 
cast of mind, was at bottom the same 
as that of Mrs. Siddons, and that cir- 
cumstance rather diminished than en- 
hanced the effect of their performing 
together. They were too similar in 
mind as well as body, they were bro- 
ther and sister—they could never be 
lovers. As the hero and heroine are 
eT in the latter predicament, 
it may be conceived how much this 
similarity took away from the effect 
of two performers of opposite sexes, 
but each of such transcendant excel- 
lence, acting at the same time. Yet 
was the impression produced by this 
combination of talent great indeed, and 
such as amply to justify the glowing 
lines of the poet :— 


“ And there was many an hour 
Of blended kindred fame, 
When Siddons’s auxiliar power 
And sister magie eame ; 
Together at the Muses’ side 
The tragic paragons had grown— 
They were the children of her pride, 
The columns of her throne ; 
And undivided favour ran 
From heart to heart in their applause, 
Save for the gallantry of man, 
In lovelier woman's cause.” 


But if the similarity of Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons in character and style of 
acting marred in a certain degree the 
effect of their playing together, the 
same could not be said of the great 
successor of the latter on the tragi¢ 
stage, with whom in his later years he 
not unfrequently performed. Miss 
O’Neittt was the worthy successot 
of Mrs. Siddons in her noble art, 
and yet she differed from her in so 
many particulars, that the full effect 
of her playing with John Kemble was 
Inferior to her great 
predecessor in majesty of figure and 
grandeur of conception, to Miss Helen 
Faucit in winning grace and captivat- 
ing playfulness, she was equal to either 
in the delineation of the pathetic, in 
the representation of the heart-rending 
passions which have been conceived by 
the great masters of the dramatic art. 
She was not so tall as Mrs. Siddons, 
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and had neither her commanding air 
nor majestic features. Her counte- 
nance, chisseled with a perfection 
which statuary could scarcely imitate, 
was rendered more attractive by the 
perfect beauty and almost pellucid 
clearness of her skin. Without being 
dark, her hair was fine: her figure, 
though not lofty, was cast in the finest 
proportions. Her disposition led her 
to the representation of sorrow and 
tenderness ; and no human being ever 

urtrayed the sufferings of woman 
in greater perfection. She had not 
the playfulness of manner which wins 
the heart in lighter characters, or in 
serious characters in their happier 
hours ; gravity of demeanour was her 
general characteristic. But when the 
oe were roused, when woe was 
elt, when the terrible was to be re- 
presented, nothing could exceed the 
magnificence of her powers. It was 
not the heroine or tragedy queen re- 
lenting or broken down by suffering, 
like Mrs, Siddons, that appeared : it 
was the sensitive and affectionate 
woman who stood revealed in all the 
simplicity of genuine distress. No- 
thing could exceed her pathetic pow- 
ers. She was conscious of them, and 
brought them forth, whenever the 
occasion would permit, in their full 
force. In the last scenes of Belvidera 
and Juliet she more continuously re- 
presented the extremity of woe than 
either Mrs. Siddons or Miss Helen 
Faucit, though she could not exceed 
them in the vehemence and effect of 
their occasional bursts of nncontrolla- 
ble passion. 

It is surprising how much the im- 
pression, even of the greatest acting, is 
enhanced by being performed alon 
with another performer of equ 
powers. The extreme rarity of such 
a combination increases its effect: it 
is hardly ever seen by any one on more 
than a few occasions during a whole 
life-time; but when it is, it can never 
be forgotten. It was the rare good 
fortune of both France and England 
thirty years ago to possess this singu- 
lar combination of genius at the same 
time: for Talma and Mdlle. Georges 
were performing at the Theatre Fran- 
gaise at the moment that Kemble and 
Miss O'Neil were captivating every 
heart at Covent Garden. Though the 
great English tragedian was then ad- 
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vanced in years, and stooped consider- 
ably in private, the energy of his spi- 
rit threw off every physical weakness 
when he appeared on the stage; Co- 
riolanus or Hotspur never trod the 
field of battle with more majesty than 
he did the boards, Miss O’Neil was 
then in the zenith of her charms: 
young, beautiful, and enchanting. The 
disparity of years was forgotten when 
they appeared together. Age seemed 
reluctant to invade the sanctuary of 
so much genius. They realized in a 
degree of perfection perhaps never 
before witnessed, the beautiful lines of 
Milton : 


* Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed : 
For valour he and contemplation formed ; 
For beauty she and sweet attractive grace: 
He for God only; she for God in him.” 


Of all the characters which these 
two great performers played together, 
the most admirable were the Stranger 
and Mrs. Haller. They seemed con- 
ceived by the poet for their respective 
excellencies. The melancholy expres- 
sion, gaunt visage, and sepulchral 
voice of Kemble suited the Stranger, 
as well as the marble hue, plaintive 
voice, and pathetic manner of Miss 
O'Neil were adapted for Mrs. Haller. 
She was the most perfect image in 
that character from which a painter 
would have taken his conception of a 
lovely Magdalene. Nothing could 
exceed the impression produced when 
she threw herself on the ground, and 
said, “I am that wretch.” Jt was 
the agony of repentance in the confes- 
sion of crime. When Kemble, in the 
touching interview with her in the 
last act, used the expression, 


“«—__- You see it 
Here in my faded form, here in my sunken ckeek,” 


the image™ of heart-stricken woe 
stood before you, and the look and 
manner added the form of reality to 
the words. But the crowning scene 
of the whole was the last, when the 
children were brought in. Such was 
the impression then produced on the 
audience, that two-thirds of them were 
invariably dissolved in tears: and when, 
overcome with the flood of parental 
tenderness, they rushed into each other’s 
arms, the curtain fell amidst transports 
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which never since have ben equalled 
on the British stage.* 
Notwithstanding these high excel- 
lencies, and the magnificent exterior 
which nature had given her for their 
exhibition, Miss O'Neil had not much 
original genius. She struck out no- 
thing new in her characters; she did 
not, like Mrs. Siddons, electrify the 
audience by a look or a gesture never 
thought of by the poet, but adding 
tenfold to the force of his lines, and 
in perfect harmony with his concep- 
tions. She worked out with admir- 


able effect the idea of the character 
resented in the drama, and brought 
bee wonderful persuasive and pathetic 
wers to give it its full development. 
ut that was the limit of her great- 
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ness. She did not originate: ~she 
brought out the poet’s idea, and no- 
thing more. No man could say that 
her acting had given him a new con- 
ception of a character: it had only 
realized what his had already formed. 
Nothing could exceed her histrionic 
powers; but she had not the creative 
soul within her. None could perform 
better ; but she could not have com- 
posed a tragedy. She had not the 
awful majesty of Mrs. Siddons, nor the 
winning playfulness of Miss Faucit : 
persuasive earnestness, deep pathos, 
were her peculiar gifts, and hes figure 
and countenance enabled her to repre- 
sent them with the highest possible 
effect. In that branch of her art, she 
could not be exceeded. 


*The greatest actress now on the stage,and whose profound reflection entitles all 
her opinions to the highest respect, has made a change in the close of this drama: 
she makes Mrs. Haller fall back in a faint as the curtain falls, and no appearance of 
reconciliation is presented to the audience. Her idea, apparently, is, that the fault 
of Mrs. Haller could not be forgiven, at least in this world; and she leaves it uncer- 
tain whether she dies or recovers. The change was in accordance with the high 
standard of moral feeling, which characterizes all Miss Helen Faucit’s conceptions. 
But we own we felt something of disappointment when the well-remembered rush of 
the long-severed parents at the voice of their children was no longer seen, and doubt 
whether any but the most virtuous emotions could be produced by such a touchin 
exhibition on the stage, especially when preceded by such deep-felt woe on bot 
sides. The common idea of that offence being unpardonable suits rather the pride 
of man, than either the feelings of generosity, or the precepts of religion. 
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* Econ iterum crispinus,” Dr, Mad- 
den is at his mischievous work again, 
The poor United Irishmen, whose me- 
meries were consigned to a charitable 
oblivien, he will not suffer to rest in 
peace, but would fain expose them to 
the gaze of day, and, whether design- 
edly or not, make use of their fester. 
ing remains for the purpose of inocu- 
lating the present generation with the 
virus ef that poison which they them- 
selves proved to be so fatal. We 
acquit the doctor of all moral guilt in 
thus scattering firebrands amongst an 
inflammable multitude. We regard him 
as nothing worse than a blinded poli- 
tieal bigot, for whom history has a 
written in vain, and who cannot see 
his way out of the delusions and the 
fallacies to which the rebels of '98 
fell victims. Such would not be their 
case had they lived to the present day. 
The demagogues, by whom they were 
lured to the foot of the gibbet, would 


no longer possess the power to mis- 


lead them. They had seen too many 
fearful crimes committed in’ the name 
of liberty, to be any Jonger deceived 
by mere words; and it is our firm 
persuasion that neither the Emmets, 
the Shears’, the Wolf Tones, or the 
Napper Tandys, who threw themselves 
so recklessly into the revolutionary 
vortex, and by whom the very stones 
were stirred to rise in mutiny, during 
that season of political perturbation 
and alarm, when regicide and atheism 
were struggling for ascendancy with 
religion and constitutional order, would 
now be found giving countenance to 
the principles which they then pro- 
fessed, and hesitated not to propagate 
even at the expense of civil convul- 
sion. 

Nor can it be said that any useful 
purpose is to be answered by the man- 
ner in which Dr. Madden has given 
their memoirs to the world. Could 
they themselves tell their own stories, 
a useful lesson might be inculcated 
upon their readers. They would, no 
doubt, have laid bare the secret springs 
by which their conduct was influenced, 
and exposed the sophistry by which 


they were led into those absurd 
and impracticable projects, by which 
so much calamity was brought up- 
on the country, and which ended in 
such condign disgrace and misery to 
themselves. They would freely con- 
fess the folly of assuming to themselves 
the office of the great regenerators of 
civil society ; they would acknowledge 
that their ignorance of the principles 
of constitutional government was onl 

to be equalled by the rashness with 
which they entered upon measures of 
daring innovation ; that their ardent ad- 
miration of republicanism was a fevered 
passion, quickened into revolutionary 
action by the great anti-social convul- 
sion in France, and of which the worst 
of tyrannies must be the legitimate off- 
spring ; that the crudities of the phi- 
losophists by whom they were misled, 
were but the miserable abortions of 
heated and fanciful sciolists, whose 
conceited arrogance was in direct pro- 
portion to the emptiness of their pre- 
tensions ; that the system ef adminis- 
tration which they laboured to estab- 
lish, must have been short lived and 
sanguinary—capricious and arbitrary 
in its mandates, and heady and intem- 
perate in its course; that that which 
they would fain overthrow, with some 
defects in theory, was characterized 
by a moderation and a wisdom by 
which all the ends of good govern- 
ment were secured, to an extent far 
exceeding any that could be calcu- 
lated upon by sober-minded men, who 
eschewed revolution, while they desired 
improvement ; and which possessed, 
moreover, within itself, a principle of 
regenerative energy, by which appa- 
rent anomalies might be removed, and 
seeming inequalities adjusted ; that the 
Established Church, which they would 
scatter to the winds, was but the em- 
bodiment of the purest form of pri- 
mitive Christianity, the existence of 
which was not only compatible with 
the most benignant toleration, but the 
only sufficient security against a Ro- 
mish ascendency, by which all hope of 
a liberal allowance for a conscientious 
difference of opinion upon religious 
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subjects must be rendered vain; and 
that while evils the most extensive and 
irreparable must follow the success of 
their efforts to overthrow the existing 
order of things, and build upon its 
ruins some system concocted by san- 
guinary regicides and visionary en- 
thusiasts, the treatment which they 
experienced at the hands of govern- 
ment, when baffled and discomfited in 
their desperate efforts by its wisdom 
and its firmness, was characterized by 
so much moderation, that they were 
lost in penitential gratitude at the 
clemency which they experienced at 
its hands. 

Such, it is our conviction, would be 
the language of all who were generous 
and noble minded of the rebels of 
1798 and 1803, had they lived to our 
day, and been the recorders of their 
ewn lives and actions. Such we know 
to have been the acknowledgments of 
some whose liyes were spared down to 
a very recent period, and who hesita- 
ted not to admit the wildness of their 
political projects, while they felt no- 
thing but unfeigned disgust at the 
charlatan sedition-mongers who would 
fain propagate amongst the present 
generation similar delusions. ‘ Quere 
peregrinum” was invariably their lan- 
guage, whenever approached by any of 
the noisy mountebanks who, under 
the guise of patriotism, would beguile 
acredulous multitude to their undo- 
ing. We have heard all that before, 
and we have heard it, too, from men 
who were as honest as they were mis- 
taken—men who, whatever may haye 
been their faults or their errors, never 
basely traded upon their political prin- 
ciples. But we lived to see that they 
were but sowing the wind; and we saw 
the generation amongst whom their 
doctrines took root, reaping the whirl- 
wind. Away, then, with the apery of 
a sedition which aims at the aecom- 
plishment of no one great public end ; 
which is an irritant by which men’s 
minds are made discontented, rather 
than an instrument by which any 
praiseworthy object can be achiey- 
ed; and which resembles more the 
device of the knave who assembles a 
crowd, that he may the more adroitly 
pick their pockets, than the enterprize 
of a single minded enthusiast, whose 
disinterestedness is at all events con- 
spicuous, no matter how great may be 
its folly or its danger. 
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But it is with no such object that 
Doctor Madden’s book has been written. 
It may be described as a conservatory 
of treason. Whatever were the er- 
rors, the follies, the extravagances, the 
crimes of the zealots who figured upon 
the revolutionary theatre during the 
disastrous period of ninety-eight, he 
has embalmed as so many precious 
specimens of the yirtue and patriotism 
by which they were distinguished ; 
just as he has, no doubt, during his 
novitiate as a medical practitioner, as- 
sisted in the preservation of various 
curious specimens of rare or vene- 
mous reptiles, so he now would fain 
exhibit those traits of character which 
were the least commendable or ex- 
cusable in those whose actions he re- 
cords, as the most entitled to re- 
spect and admiration. The objects of 
his panegyric were unfortunate, it is 
true—they did not succeed in the ob- 
jects which they had at heart. Had 
they been successful, as their cause 
was as good, their fame would have 
been as glorious asthat of Washington ; 
and instead of expiring as felons, or 
living as exiles, they would have been 
loaded with honours while they lived, 
and recognized, after death, as the 
greatest benefactors of their country. 
And the moral to be drawn from the 
doctor’s narrative is no other than this, 
that all future emulators of his wor- 
thies should well “ count the cost” of 
any enterprize for the upsetting of le- 
gitimate government, before they yy- 
dertake it ; that their means should be 
abundant, before their motives are 
suffered to appear; lest, haply, like 
the Emmets and the Russells, the 
Oliver Bonds and the Wolf Tones of 
former days, their designs should be 
anticipated by a strong and resolute 
government; and they should be 
found furnishing the gibbet, or inha- 
biting the gaol, instead of sitting in the 
high places to which they aspired, as 
the councillors and governors of rege- 
nerated Ireland, 

In all this, we praise him not. He 
has exhibited a pernicious industry in 
reviving and giving a pestilent curren- 
ey to the forgotten crimes and follies 
of former times. It is to be hoped 
that the general dulness of his work 
will be, to a certain extent, an antidote 
to the mischief which representations 
like his are calculated to make, when 
urged by one whose abilities are 
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more formidable as a fomenter of dis- 
content amongst the people. But there 
aremany who will tolerate thedulness, 
because of the sedition of the pages 
before us; and from whom our author 
will even win the palm of ability, be- 
cause of his blinded and impassioned 
admiration of the misguided men whom 
they still fondly regard as confessors 
and martyrs in the cause of freedom. 
That any rational creature should 
believe that the rebellion ofninety-eight 
was fomented by the government, with 
a view to such a prostration of the 
energies of the country as might ena- 
ble them to carry the measure of a 
legislative union, will be deemed, by 
many, incredible, who do not know 
the diseased state of opinion amongst 
the masses in Ireland. We have heard 
of a man who proposed to set fire to 
his hay stack for the purpose of ba- 
nishing the rats by which it was in- 
fested. But that such an extreme of folly 
should be imputed to a minister like 
William Pitt, or, that it should be 
deemed credible that a cabinet of Eng- 
lish statesmen should be industriously 
occupied in kindling a flame of discon- 
tent in this country, which was to blaze 
out into civil war exactly at that time 
when they were engaged in what might 
be called a life or death struggle with the 
great military genius who wielded, as 
one man, the collected might of revo- 
lutionary France, and was, one by one, 
hurling from their thrones the princes 
and potentates of Europe; this may 
well be deemed such a perilous refine- 
ment of Machiavelianism as none but 
the most frantic of bedlamites could 
entertain; and yet, the book before 
us is chiefly written with a view to 
countenance a belief so monstrous, and 
to fasten such an imputation upon the 
British government! Doctor Madden 
would have us believe, that whilst 
William Pitt was defending his house, 
with all his might, at one side, he was 
setting fire to it at the other! Ireland, 
he well knew, was the weak point of 
the British Empire. It was, as Cole- 
ridge happily expressed it—* the vul- 
nerable heel of the British Achilles.” 
And our author would fain impress 
upon his readers that the prime minis- 
ter of England was industriously occu- 
pied in propagating the revolutionary 
doctrines, and organizing that exten- 
sive conspiracy, which would ensure a 
warm welcome for our enemies, the 
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French, at a time when threats of in- 
vasion were no idle words, and when 
no one could tell what a day might 
bring forth, if a landing in force were 
once effected to aid the designs of an 
insurgent population! The people of 
England may laugh at this as an ab- 
surdity too gross to be believed by any 
one, or to accomplish any other object 
than that of covering with ridicule the 
individual by whom it is gravely as- 
serted. But there are hundreds and 
thousands in this country whose hatred 
of England inclines them to receive, 
with implicit credulity, every imputa- 
tion by which she may be lowered in 
public estimation; and in whom the 
very monstrosity of the fictions resorted 
to with that view, only the more 
strongly recommend them. For such 
our author’s work has been writ- 
ten; and with such his authority will 
possess great weight. Ireland, they 
will believe, was, by a series of hellish 
contrivances, seduced into rebellion, 
only for the purpose of being cursed 
by the cruel and sanguinary measures 
of retaliation to which its suppression 
must give rise; and they may well 
be asked, when such is their convic- 
tion, what should be the limit to their 
hatred of a system of misgovernment 
so atrocious, which could tempt but 
to betray, and make the very crimes 
of which it was the instigator, the ex- 
cuses for severities which out-herod 
the misdeeds of all former tyrants! 

While we deem it right thus to in- 
dicate the diseased state of the public 
mind in this country, to which it is 
Dr. Madden's good pleasure to minis- 
ter, we think it but fair, to the leaders 
and principals in the rebellion of nine- 
ty-eight, to add, that of such a disre- 
gard of truth they were guiltless. 
There was a manly frankness in their 
disclosures which was at least in keep- 
ing with the boldness of the revolu- 
tionary projects which they entertain- 
ed;—and so far from considering 
themselves the dupes of a government 
plot, they were free to acknowledge 
that, long after the conspiracy was 
known to be both extensive and for- 
midable, so admirable were all its in- 
terior arrangements, his Majesty's 
ministers were utterly at a loss for 
any clue by which they might be led 
toa knowledge of its designs or its 
contrivers. 

Nor need they have been over-san- 
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e to entertain very confident 
Coe of success. The peculiar em- 
barrassments of England, the gene- 
ral state of Europe, were such as to 
encourage the most confident expec- 
tations, that by an effort to throw off 
the English yoke, such as they were 
prepared to make, they must vindicate 
the national independence. And we 
believe that, of almost every one of 
them, we might say, they would have dis- 
dained any miserable subterfuge of lies, 
by which they should impute to others 
as diabolical guilt, what they gloried in 
themselves as the combined result of 
the purest patriotism and the most ex- 
alted reason. But Doctor Madden 
knows for whom he writes. He knows 
the market for which his wares are 
destined. He knows the spirit which 
has been at work for the last twenty 
years in quickening into life all that 
was most pernicious or pestilent in 
the views or the principles of the revo- 
lutionary leaders ;—and that his mar- 
tyrology of the rebels, who died upon 
the scaffold or in the field, in a cause 
not the less praiseworthy because un- 
successful, will only be the more ac- 
ceptable to a large and an influential 
class of the Irish community, because 
of his attempt to cover with foul dis- 
honour the government by whom they 
were victimized, and who, while they in- 
curred the odium of their punishment, 
should bear the guilt of their imputed 
crimes. Legitimate history, it is true, 
will laugh to scorn all such crude devi- 
ces, in the credence of which there 
must be as much of blundering folly as 
there is, in the concoetion of them, of 
deliberate wickedness. But not the 
less, on that account, will’they do the 
work for which they are designed. 

The lives of the United Irishmen 
might be written in two ways. They 
might be written as a warning, and 
they might be written as an example. 
They might be written in a spirit of 
indulgence for errors which were but 
too natural at the period when they 
lived; and while the hollowness and 
empyricism of their views and princi- 
ples was clearly shown, a generous 
compassion for misguided men might 
be suffered to temper the severity 
of historic justice ; and that mercy 
which could not be extended to their 
persons, without compromising the 
safety of society, might well be ex- 
tended to their memories by the bio- 
Vou. XXVIII.—No. 167. 
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grapher, in narrating their follies and: 
their crimes. But we ask any of his 
readers, whether such is or is not the 
spirit in which Doctor Madden's re- 
cords are composed? Or whether, on 
the contrary, the personal honesty and 
the social worth of these unhappy men 
are not made use of for the purpose 
of recommending the principles to 
which they sacrificed their lives? His 
pages may, indeed, guard his readers 
against the errors of judgment into 
which they were betrayed. All future 
vindicators of the independence of Ire- 
land as a separate state, are warned of 
the evils of divided councils, the dan- 
gers which may be incurred by rash- 
ness, and the golden opportunities 
which are sometimes lost by a timid 
procrastination ; but they will look in 
vain for any adequate exposure of the 
great swelling words of vanity by which 
the most delusive expectations were 
fostered, or any indignant reprehen- 
sion of the machinations by which such 
vast numbers became involved in the 
guilt of treason. The impression of 
all who trust implicitly to his guidance 
in these matters is simply this: “ Poor 
fellows! Their cause was good ; what 
a pity they did not succeed! Well, 
if another effort is to be made, we 
trust their errors will be avoided. 
England may yet see that Ireland is 
able to vindicate her own; and when 
that is accomplished, some justice may 
be done to the memories of her brave 
but unfortunate defenders.” If we 
* have read his annals true,” such, and 
no other, is the impression which they 
are calculated to produce; and as 
there never was a time when the tem- 
perament of the masses in this country 
was more sensibly alive to such im- 
pressions, and as an instrumentality 
now exists for their production and 
propagation which was wanting to the 
leaders of the movement in ninety- 
eight—who had to work up-hill and 
single-handed in a cause which now 
moves upon a dead level, and to the 
acceleration of which a steam power 
has been applied,—we have deemed it a 
bounden duty to express ourselves 
with strong disapproval of the spirit 
and the tendency of the work before 
us; and although it is quite beyond 
our limits to enter upon any minute 
analysis of it as a whole, we trust to 
be able to present to our readers such 
samples of the materials of which it is 
20 
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composed as may serve to show the 
animus of the writer, and to disabuse 
a thinking public of the errors into 
which he would fain mislead them. 
An ignis fatuus may sometimes be 
made to give an intelligent traveller 
light enough to see his danger. 

We now proceed to a notice of the 
contents of these volumes; and while 
our readers, who are prepared to 
make allowance for the author’s pre- 
judices, will have reason to admire his 
perverted industry, we promise them 
they will be not a little astonished at 
his credulity and his blindness. 

The first worthy of whom we have 
a notice, is William Corbet. He was 
the son of a classical teacher of some 
eminence, and born at Bally Thomas, 
in the county of Cork. At the age of 
fifteen he entered our university ; this 
was in the year 1794; and while 
there, he formed an intimate acquain- 
tance with Thomas Addis Emmet, 
Hamilton Rowan, Curran, and other 
distinguished men, who had passed 
their novitiate, and entered upon pub- 
lic life ; all professing strong opinions 
on subjects connected with national 
independence. 

Young Corbet caught the prevailing 
epidemic, and became a flaming patriot 
before he was out of his teens. What 
= of thought, or store of wisdom, 

e brought to bear upon the topics 
which then stirred the nation’s blood, 
we afe not informed ; suffice it to say, 
the rule which was exercised by Eng- 
land over Ireland was denounced as a 
loathsome tyranny, which should not 
any longer be endured; all rational 
hope of a practical amelioration by 
constitutional means, was contemp- 
tuously cast aside; and the young en- 
thusiast fondly indulged in halcyon 
visions of prosperity and shappiness, 
as the meed of liberated and regene- 
rated Ireland. 

Corbet was one of the students 
who, in the year 1795, proceeded, to- 
gether with the provost and fellows, as 
far as the castle, to present an address 
to the Lord Lieutenant; but then 
separated from the procession, ‘and 
made their appearance, as a body, in 
Francis-street chapel, where a meeting 
of the Roman Catholics was being 
held, all the leading members being, 
as our author observes, at that time, 
members of the Society of United 
Irishmen. The following notice of 


this occurrence we give as it is pre- 
sented to us by Dr. Madden from one 
of the publications of the day :— 


‘**In the course of Mr. Keogh’s speech, 
a great body of the students of the Uni- 
versity, who had been that day to present 
an address to Mr. Grattan, appeared, 
and were received with the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations ; every man was 
eager to inconvenience himself for their 
accommodation.’ ‘It was a 
most interesting spectacle, and power+ 
fully agitated the best feelings of the 
heart; the members shed tears, but 
they were tears of rapture. When the 
enthusiasm had somewhat subsided, Mr. 
Keogh proceeded to congratulate that 
meeting, and the whole nation, on the 
glorious spectacle which then presented 
itself to their view, the strongest proof, 
the surest pledge of that spirit of union 
80 beneficial to the Catholics, so essen- 
tial to Ireland.’ ” 


We are not, therefore, surprized to 
find that, in 1397, he was one of the 
students expelled by Lord Clare, at 
the celebrated visitation of the univer- 
sity which he held at that period, for 
a full account of which we refer our 
readers to our number for May, 1846. 

Our author’s next notice of Mr. Corbet 
is as an officer in the French service, 
and connected with that portion of the 
army destined for a descent upon Ire- 
land. The following is his own ac- 
count of his motives for leaving his 
own country, and taking service under 
the government of France :— 


‘* Included in the proscription of the 
friends of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, I 
uitted Ireland, my native country, at 
the age of eighteen years, and, imme- 
diately after this Irish chief had been 
assassinated by the agents of England, I 
was so happy as to escape in a ship going 
to Norway, from which place I travel- 
led by land to Paris, and arrived there 
time enough to offer my services in the 
expedition ready to sail from the ports 
of France for Ireland.” 


He was one of those who embarked 
with Napper Tandy, in a French 
brig, called the Anacreon, when a 
descent was made at Rutland Island, 
in the county of Donegal, intended to 
co-operate with Humbert, who had 
previously effected a landing at Kil- 
lala. Upon the defeat of the latter, 
the force at Rutland Island hastily re- 
embarked, and narrowly escaped cape 
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ture } having been attacked by an Eng- 
lish vessel, from the fire of which they 
suffered much, and compelled to take 
refuge in the nearest port, which was 
Bergen, on the coast of Norway. As 
all egress by sea was prohibited—the 
port being strictly blockaded by the 
English— Tandy, Blackwell, and Cor- 
bet, resolved to proceed by land to 
France, but, upon their arrival at 
Hamburgh, were arrested by the 
authorities, at the instance, it is sup- 
posed, of the English ambassador, and 
committed to close confinement. His 
sufferings during his imprisonment are 
detailed at length by Mr. Corbet. 
They may have been as severe as he 
states; but as our readers will find 
we have some grounds for doubtin 
his veracity, we require to be inform 
of them by some better authority than 
his own. In 1799, he and’ his fellow- 
prisoners were sent to England, and 
delivered over to the British authori- 
ties, by whom they were transmitted 
to Ireland, and confined in Kilmain- 
ham jail. As the account of his es- 
cape from this prison constitutes the 
romantic part of his story, we defer 
our comments upon it until we have 
presented it to the reader in his own 
words :— 


“© We remained two years in this pri- 
son, from which no person had before 
escaped. However, I meditated a plan 
of escape, in which I had the happiness 
to succeed, as soon we shall see. Kil- 
mainham is at the distance of about a 
quarter of a league from Dublin ; it 
was built by the English government to 
serve as a state prison for the revolted 
Irish Chiefs. It is constructed of cut 
stone (pierres de taille), and carefully 
barred on every side. It is surrounded 
by a wall of forty feet, at a distance of 
about twenty paces from the main build- 
ing ; the space between the wall and the 
castle is divided inte several yards. 
State prisoners were allowed to walk 
there and amuse themselves during the 
day, but at night we were shut up in the 
castle. Sentinels were placed all round 
the outer wall, so that to escape, it 
would be necessary, after having got 
out of the castle, to clear this wall, and 
thereby to deceive the watchfulness of 
the many guards. This project was of 
very difficult execution. The circum- 
stances in which my country was then 
plunged inspired me with a desire of at- 
tempting it. England had just put in 
execution her pernicious project of a 
Union between the two countries; the 
Irish resolved to oppose by force a plan 


which would annihilate their rights, and 
to implore the assistanve of France. 
The chiefs of the party, assembled in 
Dublin, thought that Blackwell and I, 
who were at the same time Irishmen and 
officers in the French service, should be 
the persons best calculated to convey 
their wishes to the French grrmnnes 
and at the same time to solicit its aid, 
They communicated to us their designs, 
and offered us every assistance in their 
power to effect our escape; we accepted 
them, and I arranged as follows :—I 
agreed that six persons, well armed, 
should come to the foot of the wall, pro- 
vided with a ladder and cord forty feet 
long ; that they should choose the first 
stormy night as the most favourable op- 
portunity, that the noise of the tempest 
might prevent the sentinels from hear- 
ing that which might be made in our 
prrcmies, and wait until they should 

obliged by the inclemency of the 
weather to retire to their sentry-boxes; 
that we would throw a ball of pack- 
thread over the wall, that they might 
fasten their ladder to it; that we would 
draw it to us, and have them keep the 
other end. Blackwell and I, on the 
evening of the propitious night, seconded 
by the other prisoners of state, were to 
remain hidden in the prison yard; and 
when all would be quiet in the castle, 
throw to the other side of the wall the 
cord, forty feet long, by means of apiece 
of lead halfa pound in weight placed at 
the end of it. We determined, after 
having cleared the wall, to separate 
from our liberators, and to enter Dub- 
lin alone, to avoid suspicion. Arrived 
at the top of James’s-street, through 
which it would be necessary to pass 
into the city, we should meet a man 
who, on a signal agreed on, should go 
before us and knock at the door oft a 
house prepared to receive us. We 
waited for a long while the favourable 
time ; it at length arrived. We made 
known, by a signal from our prison, 
that we were prepared for the next 
night, and they answered from the out- 
side, as was agreed on. Though the 
hail fell heavily, the prisoners walked 
in the yard much later than usual; se- 
veral of them walked abreast, the better 
to coneeal Blackwell and I, who. were 
hidden at the extremity of the yard. 
When the guards arrived, the state pri- 
soners, collected en masse in the corridors, 
drew on them the attention of the jail- 
ers, who closed the gates and retired 
without discovering our absence. On 
the nights of the 15th and 16th of Fe- 
bruary, at-11 o’clock, according to our 
agreement with our friends outside, we 
prepared our cord, and I began to 
throw with all my strength the lead 
which was at the end of it; but I met 
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with a difficulty which I did not expect, 
although I thought I had foreseen all I 
had to encounter. Notwithstanding all 
the efforts that Blackwell and I made, 
we could not throw the ‘lead to more 
than sixty feet in perpendicular ‘height, 
and it would be necessary to throw it 
eighty that it might fall to the foot of 
the wall at the other side. In effect, the 
resistance from theair, the weight of the 
lead, that of the cord itself, and its rub- 
bing against the top ofthe wall, were so 
many obstacles opposed to our efforts. 
We had exhausted ourselves in vain at- 
tempts until morning, and not being able 
to succeed we were obliged to hide our- 
selves as on the evening before; and we 
had the good fortune not to be per- 
ceived by the guards, when they came 
to open the gates ofthe prison. We 
stole then into our chambers, without 
being discovered, and went to bed. Our 
fellow-prisoners saw, through the bars of 
their windows, our ill success, and did 
not know to what to attribute it. One 
of them, a respectable old man, who, in 
his youth, had passed for one of the 
strongest men in Europe, perceiving 
that we had not sufficient strength to 
throw the lead to the other side, got 
enraged with us, and exclaimed, ‘if I 
‘were near you I would throw yourselves 
over the wall.’ I mention this only to 
show how far our companions were 


from judging of all the difficulty we ex- 


perience e might naturally expect 
the next morning their railleries and 
their sarcasms. They reproached us 
with our want of strength and dexte- 
rity. We wished in vain to justify our- 
selves ; they obstinately maintained that 
the thing was not so difficult as we 
pretended. They engaged us that same 
evening to renew our attempts, and one 
of the strongest and most clever under- 
took to throw the lead himself. He 
took advantage of the moment in which 
we made a party at ball, and, when the 
evening was falling, he threw the lead, 
without being seen by the guards, 
thought that he had completely suc- 
ceeded, and left the cord on the wall, 
hoping, that as it was of the same co- 
lour, it would not be perceived. We 
had informed our friends to be ready 
for the night, and we hid ourselves 
again in the evening, during a storm, 
accompanied with rain and hail, which 
lasted all night, and favoured our ope- 
rations sane 5 at midnight we felt that 
the ladder was attached to our cord, 
but our friends on the outside told us 
after that it was impossible for them 
at first to catch the-lead. The tallest 
of them had felt along the wall in vain to 
find it, then another mounted on his 
shoulders, and it was only with the aid 
of a long cane that the latter had been 


able to reach it, and could only do so 
by drawing the cane up and down to 
try to catch it, which proves that not- 
withstanding the strength and dexte- 
rity with which he threw it, it did not 
arrive to the foot of the wall, as our 
companions thought. I drew the cord 
to me, and brought the ladder along 
the wall, however, making more noise 
than I thought. As it was not difficult 
to hold this ladder, I gave the cord to 
Blackwell, and I went to my com- 
panions to take my money and papers, 
which I had confided tothem, for fear that 
I might be taken, and they found on me. 
They gave them to me through the 
bars. hen I returned to Blackwell, 
I found that he had broken the cord, 
and that the ladder had fell to the other 
side of the wall: this misfortune, which 


‘happened to me at the very moment 


in which I thought there was an end to 
my misfortunes, threw me almost into 
despair ; I had but one effort more to 
make. I was furnished, through pre- 
caution, with a second cord and lead, 
but without my companions knowing 
anything of it, who would have thought 
this useless, I took off my coat, and 
after having prepared the cord, I threw 
it, I will not say with all the force I was 
able, but with that energy which de- 
spair alone can give. I owe my safety 
to this extraordinary effort ; my friends 
had already drawn the ladder, and 
were re themselves to retire, 
when the lead fell at their feet. They 
took it up and fastened the cord and the 
ladder to it anew. I not only wished to 
save myself; but that the English go- 
vernment should be ignorant of the 
means I employed to attain my liberty. 
On that account I was obliged to draw 
the ladder after me, so much the more 
difficult as I was obliged to fix it in- 
side the wall before I could get up, that 
I might be able to support myself out 
in descending. At some distance from 
the foot of the wall was an horizontal 
opening, barred and intended for water 
to run through. I passed through one 
of the bars a cord which fastened the 
ladder to it, and sufficiently long for 
me to hold by, after being at the other 
side of the wall, and in some way to 
serve as a counterpoise to myself, so 
that, when descending, it would be pos- 
sible for me, by letting go this cord, to 
draw the ladder, which was not fast- 
ened in any other way. When all was 
ready, I invited Blackwell to go up 
first, but he represented to me that pro- 
bably the ladder would shift and totter ; 
that in the bad state of his health, it 
would be more difficult for him than for 
me to settle it, and on this account he 
begged of me to go up first. I then 
mounted, and found that the ladder 
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shifted as Blackwell thought. We had 
placed it ‘in rather an inclined position 
with regard to the wall, without doing 
which we would have torn our hands 
and we could not pass our feet through. 
I mounted seven or eight steps tolerab] 
well, but on account of its inclined posi- 
tion it turned. I was obliged to ascend 
with my back to the wall with much 
trouble; and had just reached the top 
when the step gave way and I fell seven 
or eight steps. In order to remount, I 
was obliged to hold by the ladder, sup- 
porting the entire weight of my body 
with hands only, as sailors do on board 
aship. At last, arrived at the top of 
the wall, I stopped some minutes to rest 
myself and recover breath. I descended 
afterwards, but I had not arrived at 
the foot of the wall, when finding my 
strength completely exhausted and no 
longer able to support myself, I let go 
the ladder, and fell The persons who 
were waiting for me happily received 
me in their arms. I remained some 
time senseless.” 


Nowcan any rational reader require 
to be told that this is all pure fiction ! 
Let us enumerate a few of the mon- 
strous improbabilities which he is ex- 
pected to believe:—First, that it would 
be practicable to elude the vigilance 
of the sentinels, who were to be driven 
into shelter by a tremendous storm, 
which was to last so long as to keep 
them all within their sentry-boxes not 
only while a ladder was being fixed 
against the wall which they were ap- 
pointed to guard, but until all the 
preparations within were completed 
by which the prisoners were to effect 
their enlargement: second, that there 
should be such negligence on the part 
of the governor of the jail, as to per- 
mit the prisoners to remain in the yard 
after their fellow-prisoners had been 
each committed to his cell: third, that 
such efforts as Corbet describes could 
have been made without attracting the 
notice of some one by whom he and his 
companions would have been de- 
nounced and detected. The whole 
story bears the stamp of falsehood; 
nor is our incredulity lessened by his 
cautious avoidance of all reference to 
the names of the individuals by whom 
the apparatus for the escape was pro- 
vided, and who were so conveniently 
in an attitude of preparation to receive 
him when he dropt unexpectedly 
from the ladder, as well as to the per- 
-son into whose house he went after 
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spending the night walking about the 
city, and where he found an asylum on 
the following morning ! 

** The favourable time” for effecting 
the escape was, when a storm was rag- 
ing, whose violence was to be such asto 
drive all the sentinels into their sentry 
boxes. Well, the favourable moment 
came, and what does Dr. Madden’s 
worthy do? He makes known by a 
signal that he would be prepared for 
the next night! But how could he tell 
that the nezt night would be one of 
rain and storm? It would seem as if 
he calculated upon the gullability of 
the public, quite as much as he pre- 
tends to have done upon the careless- 
ness of his keepers! 

But not only would Mr. Corbet 
have his readers believe that his escape 
was effected in the manner described, 
but that his disappearance from the 
prison remained a secret to the go- 
vernor of the jail fur several days! 
His account goes on to say, that his 
fellow-prisoners—“ the better to de- 
ceive the watchfulness of the guards,” 
** unmade my bed every day, as if Ihad 
lain in it ; they also asked my food, and 
every thing I was in the habit of making 
use of!” Truly it must have been a 
well-governed prison, when state pri- 
soners, for whose security the govern- 
ment must have been so careful to 
make due provision, could thus prac- 
tise upon the negligent simplicity of 
their keepers ! 

Having thus, as he tells us, effected 
his escape, he remained several days in 
Dublin, “ communicating with the Irish 
chiefs,” who were bent upon another 
struggle for the deliverance of Ire- 
land, and receiving from them the 
necessary instructions for the French 
government. At last, by the aid ofa 
nameless captain ‘of a vessel, he finds 
his way to Liverpool, where he is con- 
cealed in the house of a friend, who is 
also nameless, at whose table he meets 
a nameless member of parliament, by 
whom, however, he is not known. A 
berth is procured for him in a Prussian 
vessel bound for Danvers, name not 
given, by a large bribe to the captain, 
whose name is also undivulged, as well 
as the reason why it was necessary to 
make him acquainted with the perils 
of the attainted traitor. The crew, 
by whom the secret becomes suspected, 
exhibit symptoms of mutiny against 
the captain, and refuse to take on 
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board an individual by whom they 
might be compromised. Not one of 
these wary mariners has been rescued 
from oblivion by the mention of his 
name! Escape in this way béing thus 
rendered imposs™ le, our hero returns 
in the boat to t.ie shore. The boat- 
men (again a mysterious silence is ob- 
served as to names), tell their com- 
rades, also nameless, what they wit- 
nessed, and he is on the point of being 
discovered, when he hurries to the 
house of a friend (nameless), who sad- 
dies for him a horse, with which he 
gains the country, and having travelled 
three or four leagues, sends it back, he 
does not tell how, or by whom, nor 
does he appear conscious that by such 
an act his own detection might be 
facilitated, and the safety of his friend 
seriously endangered ! 

He reaches Sheffield in safety, from 
which he travels, by public coach, to 
London, where he found Major Sirr 
had been looking for him, and he was 
obliged to lie concealed both day and 
night. After a sojourn of three weeks, 
he presents himself at the Foreign 
Office, disguised as a Liverpool mer- 
chant, and obtains, under that appear- 
ance, permission to embark in a neutral 
vessel for Embden. His safety, he tells 
us, was again perilled by being obliged 
to act as interpreter to some English 
vessels (names not given) which they 
met on their way. The conclusion we 
give in his own words :— 


“ Finally, we arrived at Embden ; hav- 
ing rested there one day, I set out for 
the Hague, where I introduced myself 
to the minister Sernonville in order to 
obtain a passport to Paris. The joy 
that I felt at again finding myself in the 
French territory, made me forget all 
my past sufferings during an absence of 
three years.” 


Now what does the reader think of 
the gullability of Doctor Madden, who 
can set forth such a narrative as vera- 
cious history? We do not, for one 
instant, suppose that he would know- 
ingly deceive his readers ; but that he 
should give credence to such a tissue 
of ridiculous absurdities, does indeed 
move our wonder ; especially, as he 
seems to be in possession ofa document 
by which General Corbet’s escape might 
be much more naturally accounted for, 
—namely, the account of the disburse- 
ment of the secret service money dur- 
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ing that period ; from which it would 
appear that one whose name bears a 
very suspicious resemblance to that of 
the worthy whose marvels he relates, 
and for whose fame he is so solicitous, 
received, at various times, from the 
Irish government, sums amounting, in 
the whole, to not less than one thou- 
sand pounds, It is easy to understand 


, the consideration for which they were 


given. The information must have 
been deemed valuable which was thus 
liberally paid for—Corbet was trusted 
by domestic traitors and by foreign 
enemies; and he may have been able 
to make his peace with the authorities 
by the frankness with which he dis- 
closed to them the designs and the 
machinations, both at homeand abroad, 
which it concerned them to know, and 
with which he was so well acquainted. 

In the second report of the commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, on the 
state of Ireland, which was presented 
in 1801, we have the following state- 
ment respecting the sources of the 
private information which the govern- 
ment received, and by which they 
were enabled to detect and defeat the 
plots of foreign and domestic traitors :— 


‘* They have already stated that much 
of the information which has enabled 
the government, from time to time, 
to detect and guard against these pro- 
jects, is of a nature which cannot ever, 
without extreme inconvenience or dan- 
ger, be disclosed. The safety of indi- 
viduals who, resting on the faith of go- 
vernment, have, with great hazard to 
themselves, contributed, by their secret 
communications, to avert the public dan- 
ger, would, too probably, in many in- 
stances, be sacrificed by such a disclo- 
sure. Many of the secret channels of 
authentic information, from which se 
much advantage has been derived at 
critical periods, would be closed for the 
future ; and the effect intended by the 
legislature in renewing the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, would be, in a 
great measure, if not wholly, defeated ; 
while sources of intelligence would be 
laid open to our foreign and domestic 
enemies, which it is highly material to 
the ro interests of the public, 
carefully to conceal.” 


It is manifest, therefore, that Cor- 
bet was just the very person they 
wanted; and that neither Thomas 
Reynolds nor Jemmy O’Brien did bet- 
ter service in the witness box, than 
he would do in the council chamber, if 
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he could be prevailed upon to 
e important disclosures. His ar- 
rival, just then, in Ireland, was as 
great a God-send to the government 
‘as that of Whittington’s cat in the 
country where the king’s palace was 
infested by rats. And we do not 
think that he was at all over-paid by 
the sums which he appears to have re- 
ceived out of the fund which was spe- 
cially set apart for the reward of such 
services as he could render. 

The “escape,” we are told, took 
place in the February of 1801; and 
in the April of the same year, Napper 
Tandy, his fellow-prisoner, was tried, 
and found guilty, at Lifford, of having 
appeared in arms against his lawful 
sovereign, in the descent upon Rutland 
Island, where he was accompanied by 
Corbet. Had the latter remained in 
prison, it would have been impossible 
to avoid including him in the same in- 
dictment ; and had he been publicly 
pardoned, his treachery to his fellow- 
traitors would have been made known. 
To connive at his gaol-breaking was, 
therefore, a very convenient device ; 
and we can much more easily under- 
stand the facilities which would be 
afforded for enabling him to find his 
way out of prison, than the omniverous 
credulity which could receive, as Gos- 
pel truths, the series of prodigies to 
which he avers that he was indebted 
for his miraculous enlargement. 

The list to which we refer appeared 
in “ The World,” weekly newspaper, 
of July 16, 1842; and the copy to which 
we are indebted for the above infor- 
mation,is at present in the possession of 
Sir George Cockburn, of Shangana, 
near Bray, who would, we are sure, 
if properly applied to, indulge any 
gentleman with a perusal of it. 

Having reached Paris, he resumed 
his place in the French service. Bo- 
naparte was then First Consul, strid- 
ing rapidly towards his imperial eleva- 
tion ; ne the flaming Irish patriot, 
to whom the government of England 
wasan unsupportable tyranny, becomes 
a bond-slave to the most bloody and 
profligate system of misrule, whether 
democratic or despotic, that ever ex- 
isted in the world! 

When Spain was invaded by Napo- 
Jeon, an act of treacherous aggression 
which not even his most thorough-go- 
ing partizans pretend to justify, Cor- 
bet was amongst the troops by whom 
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its liberties were to be cloven down. 
He was with Massena in the retreat 
from Torres Vedras, where cruelties 
the most frightful were perpetrated 
upon a defenceless peasantry. He was 
with Marmont at the battle of Sala- 
manca, and was present at the sieges of 
Almieda and Ciudad Rodrigo in 1810, 
He was present, also, at the battles of 
Rutzen, Bautzen, Warschen, Dresden, 
and Leipsic, in Germany, and no doubt 
distinguished himself as a gallant sol- 
dier. But what is to be thought of the 
cause in which he wasengaged? Was 
it such as to justify him in renouncing 
his ties of allegiance? Where was li- 
berty then? Suppose his imperial mas- 
ter to have succeeded, and that the 
Continent was again prostrate under 
his power— 


“* And Europe like a map before him lay, 
Of which he gave at will, or took away,”” 


what would become of the indepen- 
dence of nations? And suppose the 
British empire to have sunk under his 
arms, what new form of constitutional 
government would arise, under French 
protection, from the ruins of the old, 
to gladden the heart of the Irish phi- 
lanthropist, who had been driven from 
his own country by his passionate de- 
sire for universal freedom? Alas !— 
can a doubt exist in any rational mind 
that a most grinding despotism would 
be thus established, and that a ruler 
would be placed over us whose little 
finger would be heavier than the loins 
of any former tyrant? And it was for 
this our patriot hero, par excellence, 
was fighting against his fellow-coun- 
trymen under Wellington, whose glo- 
rious deedsgave the first decisive check 
to the proud invincibles of France, and 
shed the first gleam of hope upon ra- 
vaged and desolated Europe! Nor is 
this the only instance in which the re- 
bel against his lawful king has proved 
an instrument of tyranny the most 
ruthless in the hands of a more abso- 
lute and energetic despot, and thusbe- 
come a traitor to the very principles 
which had first seduced him into trea- 
son ! 

The risible faculties of the intelli- 
gent reader will doubtless be moved 
by the naiveté with which Doctor 
Madden, in the following observation, 
would fain represent the pardoned re- 
bel as a grievously injured man, and 
the country against which he fought, 
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justly punished for its injustice to him, 
by being deprived of * his glory !" 


“For the following particulars re- 
specting General Corbet, I am indebted 
to the surviving members of his family 
in Ireland, with which I close this me- 
moir of a man, of whose glory his coun- 
try was deprived by the privileged fa- 
naticism and the protected insolence 
and rapacity of a contemptible faction, 


for whose sordid interests the country 
was governed which gave him birth.” 


We need not say, that if he were 
found as a rebel, in arms against the 
government of any other country in 
Europe, he would have had very little 
opportunity afforded him ofsignalizing 
himself by any exploits which would 
redound to his fame.. In France, he 
would have been hurried to summary 
execution, and the guillotine, or the 
bullet, would have put a speedy termi- 
nation to his career. In Russia, if his 
life was spared, the knout and Siberia 
would have been his portion; and in 
any of the German states, very good 
care would have beentaken that he did 
not, while a wretched existence was 
suffered to remain, pass the limits of a 
loathsome dungeon. But in England, 
tyrannical England, compromised as 
he was, his life was spared, and his li- 
berty was very little restricted; and 
he was suffered to depart, and find a 
domicile in another country, where, 
separated from his treasonable asso- 
ciates, it might be charitably hoped 
that a better spirit would take posses- 
sion of him, and that what he witnessed 
of the treatment of similar offenders 
under other rulers, would serve to im- 
press upon him a due sense of the mercy 
which he experienced from his own. It 
is not our bent to bear with any severity 
upon a wretched man, reduced by his 
own misdeeds to the deplorable alter- 
native of pining with want, or taking 
service with his country’s enemies. 
But surely the “ glory” of the course 
which he adopted may well be left to 
those “who glory in their shame ;” 
and the country of his birth, which 
escaped his parricidal violence, must be 
poor, indeed, in heroes, if she cannot 
well afford to relinquish any claim to 
the military reputation which he ac- 
quired, in favour of the country of his 
adoption. 

‘Napper Tandy, who had been his 
fellow-prisoner, was, as we have stated, 
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tried, convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged, at Lifford, about one month 
after his reputed escape from Kilmain- 
ham; but experienced the clemency 
of government, which, as might have 
been expected, he grossly abused. 
When once out of the country, he 
scornfully refused to acknowledge any 
obligation to those by whom his for- 
feited life had been spared; and ascrib- 
ed altogether to the intervention of 
Bonaparte, the mercy which, whether 
wisely or unwisely, was extended to 
him. But we utterly disbelieve that 
any foreign menaces could have had 
the slightest effect upon the then ex- 
isting British cabinet in their treat- 
ment of convicted malefactors ; and 
while we do not entirely acquit Lord 
Cornwallis of a culpable neglect of 
the ends of justice in his desire to con- 
ciliate, by a weak liberality, the de- 
feated faction, we utterly reject the 
notion that a soldier and a statesman, 
such as he was, could be influenced in 
such a matter by the impotent threat of 
an unprincipled enemy. 

The descent upon Rutland Island 
was intended to co-operate with one 
which had been previously effected at 
Killala, where the force under Hum- 
bert, who was accompanied by some of 
the Irish refugees, had a temporary 
success ; but were finally defeated 
Lord Lake, at Ballynamuck, and 
made prisoners; the disaffected Irish 
who had joined their ranks, being 
abandoned to the fate of all traitors, 
who take an active part with the in- 
vader. 

At Castlebar, where our troops ex- 
perienceda repulse, the artillery, which 
was admirably served, was commanded 
by our respected fellow-townsman, Ma- 
jor-General (then Captain) Shortal, 
who commands the Magazine Fort in 
the Phenix Park. The French were 
advancing in line, and the captain stood 
observing them, and waiting for his or- 
ders to fire. ** Now, Captain Shortal,” 
said General Hutchinson, who was 
near him, “ Now is your time; fire!” 
“TI am perfectly ready, sir,” said 
Shortal ; “but,” looking steadily at 
the advancing enemy, “if you wait for 
about a minute and a half, I think we 
shall have them at more advantage. 
At present, if I fire, I may kill a man 
here or there; but it will not check 
the advance; it would be bootless mur- 
der. But if you will cover this howit- 
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zer by a dozen of Lord Roden’s fox- 
hunters, while I convey it to yonder 
point of the road, where I can take 
them in flank, something decisive may 
be done.” The general, who saw at 
once that he might trust to the skill 
and the courage of his officer, said, 
“ Very well, as you please.” The or- 
ders were accordingly given, by which 
the movement thus indicated was 
promptly made; and as soon as ever 
the enemy came into a position to be 
commanded by a flanking fire, the gun 
was unmasked, and told so terribly 
upon their line, that they were, for a 
moment, thrown into complete confu- 
sion. But they quickly rallied ; and 
having formed a column, were advan- 
cing again, whenasecond shot, directed 
with similar precision, so damaged and 
disconcerted them, that any further at- 
tack was on the point of being aban- 
doned ; and orders were actually given 
with that view, when the misconduct of 
some of the troops who had not been 
yet engaged, threw the victory, which 
was all but in our hands, into the hands 
of the rebels and the invaders. The 
disaster occurred on this wise :—Some 
militia regiments, the Kilkenny in 
particular, were seized with an un- 
accountable panic, and fired at random, 


and out of distance; which, being ob- 
served by the officer to whom Hum- 
bert had entrusted a flank movement, 
with a view to.cover his own retreat, 
he promptly and gallantly converted the 
feint into a real attack, and came dash- 
ingly in upon our men under the cover 


of their own smoke. General Hut- 
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chinson, seeing that all was lost (for the 
troops were running in all directions, 
notwithstanding all that their officers 
could do to restrain them, Lord Or- 
monde having broken his sword upon 
one of his own men, while endeavour- 
ing to rally the fugitives,) said to 
Shortal, “ Captain, you have done your 
duty well ; there is no use in your we. 
ing here any longer; save yourself.” 
** Not, general,” said Shortal, “until 
I spike this gun!” It was when he 
was in the act of performing this duty, 
that a ball from the musket of a French 
officer, struck him on the head. He 
fell senseless. But the gallant fellow 
who acted as his bombadier, rushed for- 
ward with a handspike, and beat out 
the French officer’s brains; and that 
man, Shortal, who slowly recovered, 
having suffered much from his wound, 
never lost sight of, until he saw him a 
commissioned officer in his majesty’s 
service. 

Weare not aware that any exact and 
full account of this little transaction 
has been given by any of the writers 
who have undertaken to narrate it. 
What we have now set down, we have 
had from the lips of Major-General 
Shortal himself, who still survives to 
tell the tale ; to whose skill andbravery 
in the field his gallant enemy bore an 
honourable testimony; and who has 
lived for half a century, in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city, beloved and re- 
spected by all who know him, as the 

ntlest, the most modest, and the most 

onourable of men.* 

The French are severely blamed by 


“ The following is the account which Sir Richard Musgrave gives of this-action. 
Our readers will see into what serious errors he has been betrayed :— 

‘** Captain Shortal, who commanded the artillery, took’ post, with two curricle 
guns, in front of the first line, consisting of the 6th infantry, and the Kilkenny, 
who were a little to his right, to support that flank; the two battalion guns ate 
tached to the Kilkenny militia being on his left, separated by the road, but parallel 
to him. He left the two other curricle guns in the centre of the town, in an open 
space, under Lieutenant Blundel of the artillery. 

‘*They remained in this situation till near eight o’clock, when the enemy ap- 
peared in columns, advancing over the rising ground in front. When the French 
general viewed our line, he covered his column deep with rebels, dressed in French 
uniform, to draw the fire on them, and from his men. A numerous rabble, who 
were all plunderers, attended them also. 

‘** When they had nearly gained the summit of the hill, a round shot from oe 
tain Shortal’s right gun struck the headof their column, and nearly divided it 
in two parts. is made them fall back, seemingly in confusion ; but in some time 
advancing again, a shot from the second gun struck them with the sameeffect as the 
first, with this difference, that the part of the column on the right of where the shot 
entered rushed forward (about fifty yards) to the cover of a house, on which 
the captain found it necess to direct his fire against the main bddy, and 
soon succeeded in driving them back. After this the enemy disappeared for a few 
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_our author, and others of his faction, 
for not making terms for their rebel 
associates, when they themselves sur- 
rendered ; as if any such proposition on 
their behalf would have been listened to 
for asingle moment! These poor fellows 
it is impossible not to pity, as their 
folly was even greater than their guilt ; 
and they suffered severely in the gene- 
ral route—that destruction which they 
would have brought upon others, being 
visited with an awful retribution upon 
themselves. But for their leaders, who 
seduced them into rebellion, we have 
not the same compassion ; nor would 
we see justice divested of any of her 
terrors, in the measure of punishment 
which was dealt out to them, when 
they were made amenable to the out- 
raged laws; grievously as humanity 
must deplore the sacrifices which were 
necessarily made, and the delusions to 
which so many men, in other respects 
upright and honourable, fell victims. 
Some convictions and executions fol- 
lowed, of persons in a respectable sta- 
tion in life, who were proved to have 
been connected with the enemy. One 
would think, in reading Dr. Madden's 
account of them, that the repressive or 
retaliatory severities to which govern- 
ment had recourse, were so many wan- 
ton cruelties perpetrated upon an un- 
offending people. He declaims, pathe- 
tically, against the enforcement of mar- 
tial law in the disturbed districts ; but 


he does not state, that before that ex- 
tremity was resorted to, the country 
was reticulated by a network of trea- 
son, a foreign enemy had threatened 
invasion, and had actually accomplished 
a landing in force upon our shores— 
and a system of terrorism and of assas- 
sination had so obstructed the avenues 
to justice, that loyalists could find nei- 
ther safety nor protection in the ordi- 
nary administration of the law. The 
late Lord Londonderry, then Lord 
Castlereagh, in justifying the measures 
of the Irish government, referred to 
places where, to his knowledge, “courts- 
martial were sitting, not of his majes- 
ty’s forces, but of rebels in their own 
camp, in which they proceeded to try 
and to execute those whom they called 
traitors—that is, who did not adhere 
to them.” Instances were adduced 
by various Irish members, * of the im- 
practicability of conducting legal pro- 
ceedings in the ordinary way ; jurors 
and witnesses had been murdered by 
the rebels; threatening letters had 
been written, to keep familiesin alarm ; 
in some places the jurors themselves 
were prejudiced in favour of the rebels ; 
or, if honest, how could they perform 
their duties, when their wives and 
children were in tears for fear of the 
consequences?” Among others, Mr. 
Richard Martin, of Galway, a man 
whose sympathies were all on the side 
of the people, and whose humanity was 


minutes, when they advanced a third time in the same direction, but endeavouring 
to destroy the effect of the shot by forcing some cattle into their front. In this 


attempt they were also frustrated, and obliged to retire under cover of the hill. 
In a short time they were perceived deploying from the centre, which was performed 
in a quick and masterly style, with the files very open. In this manner their line 
advanced, until it was contiguous to the place from whence their column had been 
previously obliged to retire. Here it was that our infantry committed a fatal 
mistake, in beginning to fire at so great a distance, that could produce no effect, 
which the enemy imputing to panic, or the want of judgment, rushed rapidly 
forward to some hedges immediately in our front, under cover of which they con- 
tinued to advance in detached parties, and without preserving any regular line, 
and at the same time extending their wings with an evident design of out-flanking 
us. In this situation they did not resist him sufficiently with their musketry ; and 
in a very short time after, the detachment which was posted for the sole purpose 
of supporting the guns, retired, leaving behind the gallant Major Alcock, of the 
Kilkenny, who was wounded. 

“It was still hoped that they would have rallied in rere of the guns, when they 
perceived the execution made by the canister shot; but they ran off; and Captain 
Shortal had only time to fire three rounds, when the enemy rushed in on his right, 
and would certainly have put him and all his men to death, but that it is supposed 
their amunition was expended. While Captain Shortal was at the britchin of his 
fo he was closed by a French officer who, having fired a pistol at him, and missed 

im, was on the point of drawing his sword, but the captain knocked him down 
with his fist, and then retreated.” : 

This extract is from ‘‘ Memoirs of the Different Rebellions in Ireland,” pages 
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surely as great as that of Dr. Madden, 
or atiy ‘other pseudo-philanthropist, 
declared the coercive measures abso- 
Tutély necessary in the then state of 
Treland; andcombated the amendments 
which aimed at the mitigation of some 
of the severer enactments, with his cus- 
tomary shrewdness :— He thought all 
pains bestowed by the house on amend- 
ments, like a perpetual appropriation 
of that which was intended only as a 
temporary measure. No person,” he 
said, * who had a term of three months, 
would bestow either cost or care in the 
repairing of a house ; it was better to 
let the thing die as it was, than make 
it appear as a measure of the united 
parliament, to be pursued for an inde- 
finite time.”* Lord Clare stated that 
two of the judges, going to hold the 
assizes in a distant county, were at- 
tacked not many miles from the capital, 
by a body of rebels, and only escaped 
being murdered, “by the rebels ne- 
glecting their usual precaution. Their 
servants had not been bribed, and the 
postboys, turning quick about, they 
escaped from the snare. To disturb 
the administration of justice,” he ob- 
served, “ had been the principal object 
of the conspirators ;” and averred that, 


if every criminal received, previous to 
his trial, a list of jurors and witnesses, 


before the day appointed for that, 
*nine-tenths of them would be mur- 
dered.”t 

The following brief but pithy de- 
scription has been given of an attempt 
to grapple with the atrocities of the 
disturbers, by the ordinary operation 
of the law. During the trial of some 
men, indicted for murder, it is said, 
“the attorney-general was pale, the 
jurors were perjured, the assassins 
escaped, and the witnesses were mur- 
dered.” We ask, would it, or would 
it not, be a mockery, in such a state of 
things, to deal with such culprits as 
ordinary offenders? 

But these are prejudiced witnesses, 
who had an interest in misrepresenting 
the state of the country. Be it so. 
Let Dr. Madden take the full benefit 
of such an assumption, which, however, 
we by no means admit to be a just one ; 
and let us learn something of the ter- 
rible vigour of the system of the United 
Irishmen, from one of the most honest 
as well as the most active of themselves. 
James Hope, of Belfast, still living, 


* Annual Register, 1801. 
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thus describes the summary justice 
which was about to be visited upon hig 
for a suspicion of having betrayed 
** the cause” :— 


‘* After having formed a society, and 
obtained a deputation to Belfast, I re- 
turned to the north, to report, and was 
again sent to Dublin to complete the or- 
ganization among the workmen. [I got 
to work on my arrival, and the cirele of 
friends increased ; societies were formed 
through the city and liberties, and for- 
mer connexions were renewed ; but the 
imprudence of my comrade brought us 
again under suspicion. He was a Pro- 
testant ; Ia Presbyterian. One of the 
Dublin societies had entrusted a secret 
of some importance to him, and there 
was a breach of confidence on his part. 
I was brought under suspicion unjustly, 
and without cause; however, it was 
thought most prudent to drown us both ; 
for which purpose an appointment was 
made with us to attend a meeting out- 
side of the Circular-road, by the side 
of the Royal Canal, where six men were 
appointed to meet and drownus. We 
kept the appointment until it grew 
dark, and returned to our lodging. On 
going to work next day, I observed my 
ore “a colour when I appear- 
ed inquired what was the matter: 
I insisted on his candidly informing me 
what caused his agitation. The truth 
came out—I was suspected of havin 
betrayed the secret which my comr 
had divulged. I had been denounced— 
my doom had been pronounced—and 
the man who had left his home to exe- 
cute his murderous commission, had 
been accidentally prevented from carry- 
ing it into effect; he had met a com- 
rade on the way to the place of appoint- 
ment, had accepted an invitation to 
drink with him, and the time of the ap- 
pointment expired before he quitted the 
public house.” 


Such, we believe, to be an honest 
statement. Not so the comment of 
the old United Irishman, by which he 
would fain insinuate that the above, 
and all such atrocities, were to betraced 
to the machinations of government, 
who thus sought to bring into dis- 
credit the unoffending innocents with 
whom he was connected—an imputa- 
tion utterly unsustained by any evi- 
dence, and whose extravagant absurdi- 
ty does not need exposure. 

Such, then, was the state of the 
country to which measures of severity 
were to be applied; and to complain 
of them as exceeding the limits of con- 


t Ibid. 
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stitutional rule, would be to complain 
of them for the only circumstance 
by which they could be rendered effi- 
cacious. Upon a dispassionate surve 
of the history of this disastrous period, 
it is our deliberate opinion, that had 
any thing less of rigour characterized 
the proceedings of government, trea- 
son would have been, for a season at 
least, triumphant, and the country 
must have been handed over to a band 
of remorseless assassins, for pillage, 
for conflagration, and for murder. 
The humane men of the union might 
deplore this, as they did the burning 
at Scullabogue, and the massacre upon 
Wexford bridge. But they could not 
prevent it. Theinfuriate spirit which 
they had evoked would not be con- 
jured down at their bidding, or re- 
strained in its ravages by their coim- 
mand. The blood which they had 
enabled it to taste would but inflame 
into madness its passion for more ; 
Ireland would become one vast charnel 
house of loyalty, before its sanguinary 
eravings for vengeance would be satis- 
fied ; and many even of those who 
were amongst its early instigators, 
would, in the end, become its victims. 
Thank God that Doctor Madden has 
had to write of the defeat and not of 
the successes of those whose ill-starred 
enterprises he narrates, and whose me- 
mories he would fain enshrine in the 
admiration of his readers. 
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But we have already exceeded our 
limits for this number, and must defer 
to the next any further notice of these 
volumes. That the writer, or com- 
piler, has been industrious and active 
in searching for, and bringing toge- 
ther, the materials of which his work 
is composed, it would be wrong to 
deny. He has compassed earth and 
sea to make a proselyte. But that his 
account of the Irish Rebellion, and of 
the traitors who figured in it, is that 
of a blinded and inveterate partizan, 
must be manifest to every competent 
and candid inquirer. 

Of the typographical execution of 
the work we cannot speak with praise ; 
and we regret it, because, dissenting as 
we do from the principles, we admire 
the enterprise of Mr. Duffy, who has 
done whatever in him lay to give 
encouragement to Irish talent and 
industry in the line of politics which 
he has adopted. But in this instance 
he has been very badly served. We 
have already marked, in two of the 
volumes, nearly one hundred errors of 
the very grossest kind. Surely Doc- 
tor Madden should have attended to 
this. Not only are many of his own 
passages rendered doubtful or obscure, 
but the work, as it stands, is a dis- 
grace to the press, and may be se- 
riously injurious to the publishing in- 
terest in Lreland. 


TO ————» ON HER BIRTH DAY. 


Hail, winter's herald! bleak November, hail ! 
Tho’ storm and tempest mar thy sunless brow, 


Throughout thy term tho’ gloom and cold prevail, 
I greet thee harbinger of winter's snow. 
Others may find thy aspect dark and chill, 
Brightest of all the twelve thou art to me ; 
No sunbright season can my bosom fill 
With such delight, as comes, dark month, with thee. 


Il. 


The balmy breath of fair and gentle spring, 
Bears not such pleasure to my lonely heart ; 
The warmest hues of ardent summer bring 
No charm like thine, all cloudy tho’ thou art. 


b 
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Supremely favour’d over all the rest 
Of thy companions in the sun’s career, 
1 love the advent of thy rugged breast, 
Cold Sagittarius, dark, but ever dear. 


Il. 
The natal day of nature’s brightest gem, 
To thee awarded, by the high decree 
Of nature’s author, forms the diadem 
That crowns thee king of all the year to me. 
Thus I rejoice to hail the happy day 
That ushered into life the perfect one ; 
Deep thrilling pleasures through my bosom play 
To greet thy birth-day, Beauty’s paragon. 


Iv. 
On this auspicious day kind nature tried, 
To rival all her skill had wrought before ; 
And forth to heaven with swiftest wing she hied, 
To cull materials from the immortal store. 
As sculptors from the finest living forms, 
Select the models of their god-like art, 
She chose the rarest of celestial charms, 
To form the matchless idol of my heart. 


Ve 
With cautious skill, and nicely practised eye, 
From out that radiant galaxy she chose, 
The ornaments of immortality, 
Her master-piece of beauty to compose. 
From one she took a nobly formed head, 
She was a Grecian of the olden time ; 
On whose expansive forehead might be read, 
Commanding genius, and a mind sublime. 


vi. 
Beneath the finely pencilled brows she placed 
The soul’s expositors, two lustrous eyes 
Of deepest brown, transcending those that graced 
The proud sultanas of far eastern skies. 
Too arched the nose of Rome’s fair daughters seemed, 
Too straight were those of Greece her eye to please ; 
So mingling what of each she perfect deemed, 
She formed a feature lovelier far than these. 


Vil. 

An angel hov'ring through the ethereal vault, 
Paused in her flight, the beauteous work to view ; 

And gazing fondly while the artist wrought, 
Applauding smiled, then spread her wings anew. 

Nature that instant caught the mouth and smile 
Beaming with heav'nly tenderness and love ; 

And every witching line she moulded, while 
She stamp’d them current from the realms above. 


VIII. 
A form to suit a head so wondrous fair, 

Among Circassia’s beauties now she sought ; 
And choosing ev'ry rounded limb with care, 

Achieved a figure with perfection fraught. 
With —— dignity and queen-like air, 

The head was placed upon the lovely neck ; 

While rich in ieeuanaiess and beauty rafe, 

The heaving bosom rose her form to deck. 
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Ix. 


With admiration and intense delight, 
Pausing, upon her work kind nature gazed, 
And like Pygmalion, dazzled with the sight, 
Worshipped the beauty that her skill had raised. 
Then crown’'d the lovely being with a mind 
Of highest excellence, where genius rare 
And brightest talents, happily combined, 
The glorious triumph of her power declare. 


x. 


Within the gentle breast a heart she placed, 
Full of emotions of celestial dye ; 
With ev’ry high and noble feeling graced, 
Cherished by angels through eternity. 
There warm philanthropy in ample store, 
Controll’d by judgment, holds its sov’reign sway ; 
There beats the pulse of pity evermore, 
And founts of charity exhaustless play. 


XI. 


The heav'nly choir, by St. Cecilia led, 
Had just commenced their morning hymn of praise 
To nature’s author, when with bended head 
She mutely listened to the song they raise ; 
Then quickly seizing the inspired soul 
Of music animating that fair band, 
Conferred it freely, and without control, 
Upon the beauteous creature of her hand. 


xi. 


A voice expressive of melodious thought, 
Speaking the harmony within, that flowed 
In richest tones, she from the leader caught, 
And with the precious gift her charge endowed. 
«Tis well,” she said, ‘‘ my pleasing task is done— 
Behold the model of creation’s power—- 
Content I gaze upon the perfect one— 
Wisdom and virtue be her parting dower.” 


XIII. 


Thus launched upon a fond admiring world, 

Thy bright career one changeless course hath been 
Of triumph over hearts, while round thee curled 

The incense offered unto Beauty’s Queen. 
Foremost among thy vassals stands the bard 

Who now salutes thee with his feeble lay, 
Looking to merit as his best reward, 

One smile from thee upon thy natal day. 


XIV. 


Chide not the heart that offers thus its praise, 
Thou art its ruler—thine "twill ever be. 
Thine is the power its fondest hope to raise, 
Or plunge in the abyss of misery. 
It may be madness that inflames my brain, 
Suggesting thoughts time never can remove. 
I only know that reason speaks in vain— 
I call the impulse-simply, plainly, love. 
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Or all living statesmen, there is 
none more strongly marked by pecu- 
liar individuality than M. Thiers; of 
all living statesmen, there is none 
whom it is so difficult to sketch. He 
resembles those portraits covered by 
fluted glass, which present striking 
features, but which totally change 
with the point from which you view 
them. M. Thiers, as a journalist, in 
the bureau of the National, or the 
columns of the Constitutionnel—M. 
Thiers in the tribune, assailing the 
ministry—M. Thiers in the same tri- 
bune, as president of the council, de- 
fending cabinet measures—M. Thiers, 
the historian of the consulate—M. 
Thiers at the head of his hospitable 
board, in the splendid halls of his 
mansion in the Place St. George, are 
different individuals, yet the same per- 
sonage, and all marked by strongly 
characteristic features. 

Born poor, he had wealth to make 
—born obscure, he had fame to ac- 
quire. Having failed at the bar, he 
became an homme de lettres ; and, as- 
piring to distinction in political life, 
he enlisted in the ranks of the liberal 
party, more from necessity than from 
inclination. It was the only party then 
open to a parvenu and an adventurer. 
He commenced by some grotesque re- 
vivals of revolutionary associations, 
and costumed himself 2 la Danton, 
Like other persons of lively imagina- 
tion, he was devoured with wants, and 
was indebted for the first means of 
gratifying them to the munificent spirit 
of M. Lafitte. His reputation, how- 
ever, whatever estimate may be made 
of it, is the creation of his own ge- 
nius, aided, certainly by opportunity, 
for without the occurrence of the re- 
volution of July, M. Thiers would 
probably now be nothing higher than 
the idol of some literary coterie in a 
provincial town. 

M. Thiers is now in his forty-ninth 
year, having been born at Marseilles, 
onthe 15th April,1797. His father was 
a locksmith, and belonged by family 
and descent to the working class; bis 
mother gave him an origin a shade less 
humble, being descended from amercan- 
tile family, whose reversesreduced her 


condition to the level of her husband. 
It has, therefore, been truly observed 
that M. Thiers was not, “in coming 
into the world, cradled on the lap of a 
duchess.” In childhood, as in youth, 
he had all the disadvantages of poverty 
and obscurity to struggle with;; but, 
on the other hand, he had those ad- 
vantages, also, which a necessity for 
exertion always affords to those in 
whom great talents are combined with 
insatiable ambition. 

The condition of his parents would 
have excluded him from the advan- 
tages of education, were it not for the 
influence of some of his maternal con- 
nexions who had sufficient sagacity to 
discover in the child traces of intellec- 
tual endowments sufficiently apparent 
to excite an interest, by which he was 
placed on the foundation in the Impe- 
rial Lyceum at Marseilles. His pro- 
gress there soon justified the discri- 
mination of those to whom he owed 
the opportunities of education thus 
afforded. He was loaded with scho- 
lastic honours. 

The course of education established 
at these institutions under the Em- 
pire, was mainly directed to mili- 
tary qualifications, and consequently 
the exact sciences held a prominent 
place, and distinction in these was the 
surest road to honour. From the 
first M. Thiers manifested a decided 
aptitude for this department of his 
studies, and obtained high honours 
init. The traces it left on his mind 
are visible in all his writings and 
speeches. But for the events of 1814- 
15, his destination would, probably, 
have been different ; but the fall of the 
Empire, and the Restoration, direct- 
ed his talents into other channels, and 
at eighteen he entered himself as a stu- 
dent in the school of law, at the city of 
Aix, in Provence, not far from his 
native place. 

Here he became the friend and in- 
separable companion of a youth who, 
like himself, sprung from the lower 
strata of society, had his fortune to 
make, and felt within him the instinct 
which prompted the pursuit of fame 
in letters and in politics. The two 
friends prosecuted together their pro- 
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fessional studies, were admitted to 
practise at law the same day, were 
competitors for the same prizes, and 
destined to pursue together, during 
the remainder of their career, a com- 
mon course. They have never se- 
parated. Through poverty and wealth 
—in the obscurity of the garret, and 
the splendour of tlie palace, they have 
still been, as in boyhood, hand in hand. 
This friend was M. Mignet. 

With little natural inclination for 
the dry study of the law, the two 
young friends obeyed a common in- 
stinct, and gave themselves up to the 
more fascinating pursuits of literature, 
philosophy, history, but more espe- 
cially politics, and the ambitious and 
es spirit of Thiers soon acknow- 
ledged a presentiment of the brilliant 
future which awaited him. Already 
he was the acknowledged leader of a 
party among his fellow-students. Al- 
ready he engaged in debates, and ha- 
rangued his comrades against the go- 
vernment of the restoration. Already 
he evoked the memory of the empire, 
and appealed to the glorious deeds of 
the republic. It will be easily be- 
lieved that such a turbulent spirit was 
soon upon the black list of the profes- 
sors, execrated by the commissary of 
police, worshipped by the students, 
and that his activity and talents were 
as sure to lead him to scholastic. ho- 
nours as his superiors were unwilling 
to confer them on him. 

An amusing and characteristic anec- 
dote is related of this early period of 
his career. A prize was offered for 
competition in 1819, the subject of 
which was an eulogy on Vauvenargues, 
by the Academy of Aix. Thiers de- 
termined that he would compete for 
this honour, and accordingly sent in 
his manuscript in the customary man- 
ner, accompanied by a sealed packet 
containing the name of the author, 
not to be opened except the composi- 
tion was declared successful. It had, 
however, transpired that the author of 
the piece, which was beyond compa- 
rison the best of those which were 
tendered, was the turbulent little Ja- 
cobin, who had excited to such a de- 
gree the fears and hostility of the 


professors,.who were chiefly royalists. . 


It was, consequently, declared that 
the prize would not be granted to 
any of the pieces, but would be post- 
poned to the following year. When 


the next year arrived, the piece of 
Thiers was again offered as before, 
but to the infinite delight of the su- 
periors, a composition had been trans- 
mitted from Paris, incontestibly su- 

rior, to which the prize was awarded ; 
ut in order to compensate Thiers 
for the decision of the preceding year, 
they granted him an accessit, which 
is an official acknowledgment of his 
piece having held the second place of 
merit. 

On opening the packet containing 
the name of the candidate to whom 
the prize itself was awarded, the asto- 
nishment and mortification of the pro- 
fessors may be conceived at finding 
that the individual on whom they 
must confer the honours was M. Thiers 
himself. In fact, he had caused the 
second essay to be transcribed by an- 
other hand, and more completely to 
blindfold the judges, had sent it to 
Paris, from whence it had been for- 
warded to them, thus impressing them 
with the idea that it came from a Pa- 
risian candidate. Both the prize and 
the accessit were, in spite of the hosti- 
lity of the heads of the academy, con- 
ferred on Thiers. 

At the bar of Aix, Thiers soon 
found that it was vain to struggle 
against the disadvantages of his birth 
in a place where the humbleness and 
obscurity of his origin were so noto- 
rious, and where the spirit of aristo- 
cracy had never been repressed even in 
the heat of the Revolution. Impelled 
by a common feeeling, and full of aspi- 
rations after future fame, his friend 
Mignet and himself determined to seek 
their fortunes in Paris, where alone ge- 
nius, as they thought, could surmount 
the difficulties which were opposed 
to it. They, accordingly, packed up 
their little all, put themselves into the 
banquette of the Diligence, and start- 
ed, on a fine morning in July, 1821, 
for the capital, as rich in talents and 
in hopes as they were poor in cash. 

During the first months of their re- 
sidence in Paris, tho two adventurers 
took a lodging which, since their’ ar- 
rival at wealth and distinction, has 
been visited with as much interest as 
the house in which Shakspeare lived, 
at Stratford-on- Avon, is viewed by the 
worshippers of the great dramatist, 
and its description is familiar to allthe 
lovers of French literature. In a 
dirty, dark street, near the Palais 
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Royale, called the Passage Montes- 
quieu, in the most crowded and noisy 
part of Paris, you ascend by a flight of 
steps into a gloomy and miserable 
lodging-house, in the fifth floor of 
which a smoked door conducts you 
into two small rooms, opening one 
from the other, which was the dwell- 
ing-place of two men whose celebrity, 
within a few short years afterwards, 
filled the world. A common chest of 
drawers, of the cheapest wood, a bed 
to match, two rush-bottom chairs, a 
little rickety nutwood table, incapable 
of resting steadily on its feet, and a 
white curtain, formed the inventory of 
the furniture of the abode of two men, 
one of whom, in a few years, rose to 
the office of prime minister of France, 
and the other to the highest place in 
the historical literature of that coun- 
try. 

Those who have visited the two 
friends in their obscureattic, and have 
since partaken the sumptuous hospi- 
tality of M. Thiers, in his splendid 
mansion in the Place St. George, will 
find abundant food for reflection on 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, and 
will admit that 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Mignet had brought from the south 
introductions to M. Chatelain, then 
principal editor of the Courier Fran- 
cais, to which journal he immediately 
became a contributor. M. Thiers had 
found means to introduce himself to 
the notice of Manuel, who at that mo- 
ment had been raised to the highest 
ae of popularity and influence by 

is violent expulsion from the Repre- 
sentative Chamber, at the instance of 
the ministry of M. Villele. Manuel, 
in whose veins also flowed the warm 
blood of the south, received him with 
the utmost cordiality and kindness, 
presented him to M. Lafitte, under 
whose auspices he was received among 
the writers for the Constitutionnel, 
which at that epoch was the most in- 
fluential journal on the continent of 
Europe. This laid the foundation of 
the fortune of M. Thiers. It was, in 
fact, all he needed; it was the oppor- 
tunity which fortune placed in his 
path, and it cannot be denied that he 
turned it to good account. 

The traces of his genius were soon 
conspicuous in the columns of the 
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Constitutionnel, and his name was 
pronounced with approbation in ‘all 
the political coteries of the opposition. 
He soon became a constant and admir- 
ed frequenter of the most brilliant sa- 
lons, and was counted among the most 
esteemed friends of Lafitte, Casimir 
Perier, and Count Flahaut. The Ba- 
ron Louis, the most eminent financier 
of that day, received him as his pupil 
and guest. 

His natural endowments were ad- 
mirably calculated to enable him toturn 
to profit the innumerable opportunities 
which were thus opened to him. Com- 
bining a memory which allowed no- 
thing to escape it, with an astonishing 
fluency and quickness of apprehension, 
he was enabled, without neglecting 
those exigencies of the daily press to 
which he was indebted for his eleva- 
tion, to pass much time in society, 
speaking much, hearing more, care- 
fully depositing in his memory, as food 
for future meditation, the matter of 
his conversations with the leading ac- 
tors in the great drama of the Revo- 
lution and the Empire. These he 
passed in review with a keen and ob- 
servant eye: the aged survivors of the 
Constituent Assembly ; members of the 
National Convention ; of the Council 
of Five Hundred; of the legislative as- 
sembly; of the Tribunate, Girondists, 
Mountainists, generals and marshals 
of the empire, diplomatists, financiers, 
men of the pen and men of the sword, 
men of the head and men of the arm. 
He conversed with them, questioned 
them, and extracted from their memo- 
ries of the past, and their impressions 
of the present, inexhaustible materials 
for future speculation. 

As M. Thiers’ relations with society 
became more extended, he was ren- 
dered sensible of those material incon- 
veniences which result from straitened 
pecuniary resources. Fortune, how- 
ever, of which he appears to have 
been, even from infancy, a favourite, 
soon came to his relief. He had be- 
come acquainted, soon after his arrival 
in Paris, with a poor and obscure 
German bookseller, named Schubart, 
who passed for a person of some learn- 
ing, but whose knowledge, in fact, ex- 
tended little beyond the mere titles of 
books. This individual had conceived 
an extraordinary predilection for M. 
Thiers. He acted as his secretary and 
his agent, sought for him the documents 
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which he required, found a publisher 
for him, and in a word, hired for him 
a more suitable lodging than the attic 
in which the two friends had installed 
themselves, on their arrival from the 
south. This humble but ardent ad- 
mirer had often spoken with enthusi- 
aam to M. Thiers of his countryman, 
M, Cotta, proprietor of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, or Augsburg Gazette, as a 
remarkable man who had, by honorable 
industry, aequired an immense fortune, 
ef which he made a noble use. Ori- 
ginally a bookseller, he had become a 
neble, and as such was received and 
acknowledged by the hereditary aris- 
teeracy of his country—the proudest 
and most exclusive in Europe; a 
simple master ef a printing-office, he 
waa admitted to the intimacy of the 
most illustrious of the age, the kings 
of Prussia, Wurtemberg and Bavaria, 
ef Goethe, Schilling, Schlegel, and 
the highest nobles of Saxony. By 
means of his journal, he became the 
depository of the confidential measures 

all the governments which made 
those treaties between Northern and 
Southern Germany, on which the 
eommereial prosperity of the country 
rested. Just at this time, it happened 


that a share in the property of the Con- 
stitutionnel was offered for sale. Schu- 
bart determined to spare no exertion to 
procure it for hisidol Thiers, With this 
view, he actually started for Stutgard; 

persuaded Cotta to lend the 
funds necessary for the porebase, re. 


turned and realized his object. Half 
the revenue arising from this share 
(which was then considerable) was 
at the disposal of M. Thiers. 

his arrangement remained a secret, 
and M. Thiers was allowed to enjoy 
the reputation of being joint proprie- 
ter the Constitutionnel, the most 
influential journal of Paris, This act 
of generosity was generally ascribed 
at the time to M. Lafitte, who was 
certainly quite capable of it, and with 
whose known munificence it was quite 
in keeping. The poverty of Schubart, 
whieh from day to day increased, ren- 
dered him the last individual who 
could have been supposed to be able 
te bring about such an event, One 
who knew this unfortunate and enthu- 
siastie person has alleged, that after 
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M, Thiers had arrived at the summit 
of his power and greatness, he met, on 
a burning day in summer on the Co- 
logne road, along the bank of the 
Rhine, a poor man whom affliction 
and fatigue had oppressed to such a 
degree as partially to alienate his un- 
derstanding. He was then being con- 
ducted to his family at his native town, 
He looked at the narrator with a va- 
cant stare without recognizing one 
whom he had so often seen with his 
favourite protegé. This wretched in- 
dividual was Schubart, the most hum- 
ble, the most devoted, and the most 
forgotten of the friends of the late 
prime minister of France,* 

The course of life that Thiers pur- 
sued at this time, and in which he has 
since persevered through all the bril- 
liancy of his successes, affords an in- 
structive lesson to those who aspire to 
elevate themselves and struggle as he 
did against the disadvantages of birth, 
position, and even of person and man- 
ners. He rose at five in the morning, 
and from that hour till noon, applied 
himself to the labours of the journal, 
which soon in his hands quintupled its 
receipts. After having thus devoted 
six hours to hard labour, which most 
persons consumed in sleep or idleness, 
he would go to the office of the paper, 
and confer with his colleagues, among 
whom were MM. Etienne, Jay, and 
Eyeriste Desmoulin. His evenings 
were passed in society, where he sought 
not only to extend his connexions but 
to collect information which he well 
knew how to turn to account. In ac. 
complishing this object, some struggle 
was necessarily maintained to subdue 
the disadvantages ofhis physical defects. 

In stature he is diminutive, and al- 
though his head presents a large fore- 
head, indicative of intellectual power, 
his features are common, His figure 
clumsy, slovenly, and vulgar, | An 
enormous pair of spectacles, of which 
he never divests himself, half conceal 
his face. When he begins to speak, 
you involuntarily stop your ears, of; 
fended by the nasal twang and intoler- 
able provincial sing-song of his voice. 
In his speech, there is something of 
the gossip—in his manner something 
ofthe lacquey, He is restless and fid- 
gety in his person, rocking his body 
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from side to side in the most gro- 
tesque manner. At the early period of 
his career to which we now refer, he 
was altogether ignorant of the habits 
and convenances of society, and it 
may be imagined how singular a figure 
he presented in the elegant salons of 
the Faubourg Chausseé d’Antin. Yet 
this very strangeness of appearance, 
and singularity of manner, gained him 
attention, of which he well knew how 
to profit. His powers of conversation 
were extraordinary. No topic could 
be started with which he did not seem 
familiar. If finances were discussed, 
he astonished and charmed the bank- 
ers and capitalists ; if war were men- 
tioned, or victories referred to, the old 
marshals of the empire listened with 
amazement to details of which they 
had been eye-witnesses, better and more 
clearly told than they could themselves 
describe them. In short, in a few 
months, M. Thiers became the chief 
lion of the salons of the notables 
of the opposition under the restora- 
tion. 

The course of study of the history of 
his country, during the half century 
just passed, which his business as a 
journalist rendered necessary, and 
the many opportunities of personal in- 
tercourse with the most prominent of 
the survivors of those extraordinary 
scenes, had unconsciously enabled him 
to collect a vast mass of materials, do- 
cumentary and oral, connected with 
the great events which passed in 
Franee and in Europe, in the interval 
between the fall of the Bourbons and 
their restoration. He determined to 
turn those rich materials to account, 
and decided on undertaking his “ His- 
tory of the Revolution.” 

The progress of political events, 
and the tendencies manifested by the 
court to a retrograde policy, rendered 
it evident to M. Thiers, that a strug- 
gle was approaching in which a spirit 
of opposition would be called for, differ- 
ent from that which an old established 
journal like The Constitutionnel was 
likely to tolerate. The more youth- 
ful among the rising journalists repu- 
diated the measured tone of the lead- 
ing papers, and hailed with undissem- 
bled satisfaction the project of a new 
journal, which should include the fresh 
and young blood of the press. M. 
Sautelet, an enterprising publisher, 
urged M. Thiers to take the lead in 
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the new opposition paper, The pro- 
ject of the National was announced. 
It was rumoured that several leading 
political characters had secretly en- 
gaged in support of it, by accepting 
shares. Among these were M. La-, 
fitte and Prince Talleyrand. Those 
rumours, although they had no foun- 
dation, served to magnify the impor- 
tance of the enterprise in the public eye. 
However, in truth, the only real su 
porter of M, Thiers, in this undertak~ 
ing, was the Baron Cotta before men- 
tioned. 

For a long time, during the early, 
part of his career, the mind of Thiers 
was powerfully impressed with the 
character and renown of Talleyrand; 
and he longed for the moment when 
an opportunity should present itself 
of meeting, under favourable circum. 
stances, so remarkable a man; one 
who had made three governments, and 
who, after haying pulled down two of 
them successively, now seemed inclined 
to crush the third; a man who had 
dared to break with Napoleon, and 
yet retained his head; who had, a se, 
cond time, Europe against him, and 
still retained, over Europe, a power 
which no other individual living pos, 
sessed. At last M. Lafitte obtained 
permmionion to present Thiers at the 

otel Talleyrand. The prince re. 
ceived them in the same green draw- 
ing room where, at various times, dur, 
ing the preceding thirty years, he had 
by turns, received most of the empe- 
rors, kings, and princes of Europe, all 
the ministers, past and present, and all 
that had been most distinguished by 
genius in the world. On one of these 
chairs, on which MM. Thiers and 
Lafitte took their seats, the Emperor 
Alexander had listened to the first 
words which had been said to him in 
favour ofthe Bourbons; there had been 
created the provisional government ; 
there the Holy Alliance had been 
compelled to make some concessions 
to France; and there, at a later pe, 
riod, was consolidated that alliance 
between France and England, which 
had so long been a favourite project 
with Talleyrand, which he pursued 
with unrelaxing perseverance under 
the empire, and under the restoration, 
and which he accomplished on the 
ruins of all those regimes which had 
shut their ears against his adyice and 
remonstrances. 
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Talleyrand received Thiers with 

that distinction which showed an ap- 
eciation of the future reserved for 
im. 

It was on the 8th August, 1827, 
that the Martignac ministry was dis- 
solved. The formation of a new ca- 
binet, with the Prince Polignac at its 
head, removed all doubts as to the de- 
signs of the court. Retrogression, 
the gradual resumption of the old 
regime, the repression of the free- 
dom of discussion, would ensue. M. 
Thiers had the sagacity to see, and the 
courage to declare openly, that the mo- 
ment had arrived at which the battle 
of constitutional freedom must be 
fought. The rights inscribed on the 
charter had to be defended, inch by 
inch. Fortune and life must be ha- 
zarded in support of them. 

Having arrived at such conclusions, 
he called together his colleagues and co- 
proprietors at the bureaux of the Con- 
stitutionnel. He laid before them the 
causes which rendered indispensable a 
new and more hostile spirit of opposi- 
tion. The risk of their fortunes and 
their lives,in a course so muchat variance 
with the measured and moderate oppo- 
sition which the Constitutionnel had 
hitherto practised, startledthem. The 
journal was commercially prosperous, 
and was, in fact, a considerable pro- 
perty. A large majority of its owners 
declined the hazard of the proposed 
course. A few, among whom were 
MM. Etienne and Everiste Desmoulin, 
were disposed to accede to the course 
recommended ; but, in fine, it was re- 
jected. 

The project of a new opposition 
journal, which we have mentioned, 
now assumed consistency. Armand 
Carrel proposed to associate himself 
with MM. Thiers and Mignet, in 
establishing one which should adopt 
that tone in defending the liberties of 
the country against the encroachments 
of power which the crisis demanded. 
It was resolved to call this paper The 
National. The journal appeared in 
the summer of 1829, without any 

rospectus or formal announcement, 

ut in the midst of high expectations. 
From the day of its appearance M. 
Thiers gave up the historical labours 
in which he had been engaged, and 
surrendered himself body and soul to 
the cause of the revolution, as it after- 
wards proved. 
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The basis of the tactics of the op- 
position carried on with so much suc- 
cess from this time by M. Thiers and 
his colleagues, was the charter of 
1814. Within the circle of power 
there described, he continually hemmed 
in the ministers of the crown. The 
public in France, unaccustomed to see 
it in practical operation, did not then, 
and scarcely even now, comprehend 
that principle brought so admirably 
into operation in England, in virtue 
of which the sovereign is person- 
ally withdrawn from the conflict of 
political parties, rendered inviolable 
through the completeness of minis- 
terial responsibility. This principle, 
incorporated in the charter of 1814, 
M. Thiers urged daily on the pub- 
lic. The constitutional power of the 
chamber to withhold the supplies in 
case the majority considered the mea- 
sures of the advisers of the crown in- 
jurious to the country, was another 
principle urged with admirable force 
and eloquence. 

It was at this time that, among 
the many brilliant articles which ap- 
peared in The National, the maxim 
which has since acquired such cele- 
brity, Le Roi regne mais il ne gouvérne 
pas, was first put forth. In the early 
part of 1830, public rumour attributed 
to the court and cabinet the contem- 
plation of a coup d'etat. The limita- 
tion set by the charter, and the spirit 
of representative government to the 
royal prerogative, consequently be- 
came an anxious and exciting subject 
of discussion. Asa fair specimen of 
the articles which appeared in The 
National, and which attracted univer- 
sal attention, and produced a most pro- 
found impression on the public, we 
shall give the following extracts from 
one which bore the title, “ The king 
reigns but does not govern.” 

**Itis objected against our opposition, 
that respect for the royal prerogative 
of choosing the ministers ought to 
make us wait until these ministers com- 
mit some positive act. 

“ This prerogative, however, we 4n- 
swer again and again, cannot be ex- 
ercised in an absolute manner. In 
judging of the meaning of any public 
act we cannot take any single clause 
and consider it without reference to the 
context—each clause must be taken as 
part of the whole. Now the preroga- 
tive of naming the ministers, apper- 
taining as it does to the crown, com- 
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bined with the right of refusing the 
supplies, appertaining as it does to the 
chamber, the latter must, from the very 
conditions of these joint rights, have a 
virtual participation in the choice of the 
ministers. 

** But, it will be said, that in every 
administration the subordinates must 
necessarily be nominated by the chief. 

“Certainly ; in matters of adminis- 
tration, and in war, it must necessarily 
be so; but the present case is an excep- 
tion. 

“The king does not administer ; he 
does not govern ; HE REIGNS, The minis- 
ters administer; the ministers govern ; 
and consequently must have subordi- 
nates of their choice. But the king 
may have ministers, contrary to his 
wishes, becanse again and again, he 
does not administer; he does not go- 
vern ; HE REIGNS. 

“To reign is a very elevated privi- 
lege, which it is difficult to make cer- 
tain princes rightly comprehend. The 
English sovereigns, however, under- 
stand it perfectly. An English king 
is the first gentleman of his kingdom. 
He is inthe highest degree all that an 
Englishman of the highest condition can 
be. He hunts; he loves horses ; he is 
curious to see foreign countries and 
visits them while he is Prince of Wales ; 
he is even a philosopher, when it is the 
fashion to be so; he has British pride 
and British ambition in the highest de- 
gree; he desires the triumph of the Bri- 
tish flag; no heart in Britain bounds 
with more joy on the arrival of the 
news of ag Aboukir or a Trafalgar; 
he is, in a word, the most lofty type of 
British character ; he is a British noble- 
man an hundred times exaggerated. 
The English nation respects and loves 
in him its truest impersonation. It con- 
fers a large income on him, enriches 
him; is pleased to see him live in a state 
of splendour suitable to his rank and to 
the wealth of the country over which 
he is placed. This sovereign has the 
sentiments, the preferences, and the 
antipathies of a gentleman. While an 
English peer has only a small fraction 
of the veto which the upper house is en- 
titled to pronounce, he has a whole 
veto. He can dissolvethe lower cham- 
ber, or reject a bill whenever it seems 
ape tohim. But he does not govern. 

e allows the country to govern itself. 
He rarely follows his mere personal pre- 
dilections in the choice of his ministers ; 
at one time he takes Fox, whom he does 
not retain; at another Pitt, whom he 
does ; he takes Canning, whom he does 
not dismiss, but who dies in office. 
Cases have occurred where an English 
king received’ such answers as the fol- 
lowing :—Chatham, dismissed by the 
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crown, was the statesman who enjoyed 
the confidence of the commons; the 
king sent to him his political opponent, 
Fox, to invite him to return to office 
(designing thereby to offer him an in- 
dignity).—‘ Return to his majesty,’ 
said Chatham, ‘ and say that when he 
sends me a messenger more worthy of 
himself and of me, I will have the 
honour of answering him.’ The more 
worthy messenger was iu fine sent, and 
Chatham became the first of a series of 
ministers, who, though not in accord- 
ance with the royal taste, ruled the 
kingdom for halfa century. To reign, 
then, is not to govern; it is to be the 
truest, highest, and most respected im- 
personation of the country. The king 
is the country reduced to the person of 
one man. 

‘* The analogy attempted to be es- 
tablished between the king and the chief 
of the administration is, therefore, false; 
and it is therefore that there is nothing 
incompatible in a king being obliged to 
select ministers who are not in accor- 
dance with his wishes. 

‘* But it is contended that from the 
virtual nomination of ministers thus 
claimed for the chamber, that body will 
soon also arrive at the nomination of all 
the subordinate officers of the state, and 
thus the entire administration will pass 
into the hands of a collective body—a 
thing altogether anomalous and inad- 
missible, 

*‘ It is true that such a body cannot 
and ought not administer. In the exe- 
cutive there ought not to be the delibe- 
rative. The deliberative is only good 
in the direction of the national will. To 
will, we must first deliberate; but hay- 
ing willed, and the question being to 
act, deliberation ceases. This is as true 
for a state as for an individual. 

‘* To all this we shall make one reply. 
It is granted that in England the mi- 
nisters are named by parliament ; that 
is to say, under its influence. Has it 
resulted from this that the administra- 
tion has been deficient in power, in order, 
or in vigour? How has it happened 
that confusion and anarchy have not en- 
sued? This has happened in the most 
natural manner, as we hope it will with 
us 


‘“« The minister once named by the in- 
fluence of the majority of the Commons, 
wields the royal prerogative, by which 
the executive power is concentrated in 


his hands. He makes peace and war; 
he collects the revenues; he pays the 
state charges ; he appoints all the func- 
tionaries of the state; he superintends 
the administration of justice, by the no- 
mination of the judges: in one word, 
HE GOVERNS; and as he has the confi- 
dence of the parliament, without which 
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he could hot continue in office, he does 
only the things which parliament con- 
tinués to approve. But he acts with 
uniformity and promptitude; while the 
parliament, in its multitudinous charac- 
ter, and with its hundred eyes, watches, 
criticises, and judges him. Thus the 
King reigns, the ministers govern, and 
the chambers deliberate. hen ill-go- 
vernment begins to be perceived, the 
minister is removed, either directly by 
the king, or indirectly by the parlia- 
ment ; and the crown must select a new 
thinister amongst the parliamentary 
majority. 

** Such is the manner in which, with- 
out anarchy or disorder, the minister is 
yirtually nominated by the chambers.” 


This article produced a lively sen- 
sation in all the political circles. It 
was i. followed by attacks upon 
the press. The ministefial papers now 


became loud in their menaces. They 
openly exhorted the court to violate 
the constitution. If,” said they, 
“the ministers cannot save the throne, 
with a majority of the representative 
chamber, they must do so without 


On the 2nd March, 1830, the cele- 
brated address against the ministers 
was voted by a majority of 221. 

From this day the journals of the 
court threw off all reserve; and the 
Gazette did not hesitate to declare 
that there were emergencies “ in which 
the power of the crown might be 
ftaised above the laws;” and the royal- 
ist organ published an article entitled 
* The Necessity of a Dictatorship.” 

The close of the labours of M. 
Thiers as a journalist, and the com- 
mencement of his career as an active 
statesman, took place on the 21st July, 
when he wrote, in The National, an 
article foreboding the approaching 
storm. 

Reader, didst thou ever behold a 
bull, in the sultry days of August, 
worried by a gadfly—now sticking to 
his haunch, now to his eye—from his 
eye to his ear, from his ear to his nos- 
tril, stinging, in short, the animal in a 
thousand tender places, until, rendered 
furious, he plunges and rolls, and, un- 
able to shake off his minute, but per- 
severing and indefatigable enemy, he 
at last, in desperation, throws himself 
headlong into an abyss? Well, then, 
the g fly is M. Thiers ; the bull, the 
Polignac ministry ; and the abyss, the 
ordonnances of Taly, 1830. 


The ordonnancés, which were the 
immediate cause of the fall of the dy- 
nasty of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons, were published in The Moniteur 
on the morning of the 25th July. The 
first of these declared that “ the liberty 
of the periodic press was suspended,” 
and that no journal should be published 
in France without the express permis- 
sion of the government, and that such 
permission must berenewed every third 
month. Paris was a scene of agitation 
in every quarter. In the Palais Royal, 
individuals harangued the people on 
this violation of their rights. At the 
Bourse, the public funds fell. At the 
Institute, M. Arago intermingled his 
scientific discourse with burning com- 
ments on the event of the day. The 
press took its own part. The majority 
of the daily papers of Paris, it is true, 
succumbed to the ordonnances. Nei- 
ther The Journal dés Debats, nor The 
Constitutionnel, nor The Gazette, nor 
Thé Quotidienne, nor The Universel, 
appeared. But, on the other hand, 
The Globe, The National, and The 
Temps were issued and circulated in 
enormous numbers. They contained, 
in a conspicuous form, the ordonnance 
which they violated in the very act 
of their publication and circulation. 
They were flung in hundreds through 
all the cafés and cabinets de lecture in 
Paris. Meanwhile the principal con- 
ductors and writers of the liberal sec- 
tion of the press assembled at the office 
of The National, to discuss the course 
which ought to be pursued in such an 
emergency. The editors of The Tri- 
bune advocated strong measures. They 
would have raised the faubourgs, un- 
furled the tri-colour flag, and opposed 
the illegality of the government, by 
physical force. Others, however, fear- 
ing the consequences of the unbridled 
fury of the excited populace, counselled 
a rigid observance of the spirit of the 
charter. Of this number was M. 
Thiers, who drew up a solemn protest 
against the illegality of the ordon- 
nances. When the question was raised 
whether this protest should be issued 
merely in the name of the press, or 
should appear with the signatures of 
the individuals from whom it emanat- 
ed, some proposed that each journal 
should insert a separate article against 
the ordonnances, expressed in such 
terms as the writer might select. 
Others agreed to a common form of 
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manifesto, but were against affixing 
any signatures to it. M. Thiers ad- 
dressed his colleagues of the press, 
showing in a forcible manner how in- 
effective any anonymous protest on 
such an occasion would be. Much 
éonfusion and dissension was arising 
when M. Remusat, the principal editor 
of The Globe, entered the room. 
Thiers, confident of a community of 
feeling in this distinguished writer, 
immediately read the protest to M. 
Remusat, and asked him whether he 
would sign it? ‘ Without any doubt 
I will,” replied Remusat. Immediately 
M. Thiers addressed the assembly, de- 
claring that he was about to propose 
the signing of the document to the se- 
veral journalists in succession; and 
calling first on The Globe, M. Remu- 
sat signed the paper. M. Gauga, the 
gerant of The National, next affixed 
his name, and was followed by Thiers, 
Mignet, Armand Carrel, Chambolle, 
and the other writers for that journal. 
All the other editors present, includ- 
ing those of The Constitutionnel, also 
signed. 

On the morning of that day, the 
agents of the police visited the offices 
of the papers which disobeyed the 
ordonnances by publishing, and broke 
their presses. On arriving at the 
office of The National, attended by 
gens d’armes, they were met by the 
editors and gerant, who protested 
against their proceedings in the name 
of the law. The doors, however, were 
forced open, and the presses dismount- 
ed and in part broken. 

It was on the 26th July, the day 
after the publication of the ordonnan- 
ces, that these proceedings took place. 
Immediately after the departure of the 
police from the office, the presses were 
remounted, the parts which had been 
broken were repaired, and they were 
applied to print the protest of the jour- 
nalists, which, in the afternoon, was 
circulated in hundreds of thousands 
through every quarter of Paris. 

The following morning (27th) the 
most influential electors of Paris as- 
sembled at the office of the National, 
to discuss the best means of organizing 
resistance to the illegal proceedings of 
the government. Great confusion pre- 
vailed at this meeting. All were in 
favour of resistance, but none pro« 
posed “7. rational or practicable 
eourse. . Thiers, who not being 
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then an elector, was a silent witness 
of this seene, saw that soiie decisive 
proceeding must be ptoposed, and, 
apologising for taking a part itt a dis 
cussion which was intended to be 
confined to electors, suggested that a 
deputation from the assembly should 
be sent td the meeting of deputies, 
which was at that moment held at M. 
Casimer Perier’s. This propositih 
was agreed to, and several of thé 
electors present, accompanied by M: 
Thiers, proceeded immediately to the 
Hotel of Casimer Perier, in the Rite 
Neuve Luxembourg. 

Arriving there, they found that the 
meeting of deputies had separated, 
and that great indecision had prevailed 
among those who attended if. An 
energetic opposition had been agreed 
on, but as yet nothing effectual was 
done. The deputation returned to the 
office of The National, where much 
disappointment and dissatisfaction was 
expressed at the inertia of the depu- 
ties, and the meeting was adjourned 
to the evening, when it was to be held 
at the house of M. Cadet Gassicourt, 
Rue St. Honoré, for the purpose of 
deeiding finally on more energetic meas 
sures. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, 
M. Thiers was there. At this meét- 
ing, means of serious resistance were 
organized. It was agreed that the 
National Guard should appear in the 
streets in uniform, should mingle with 
the people and direct them ; that in 
each arrondissement a cominittee of 
the principal electors and citizens 
should direct the movements of the 
people. In fine, every possible means 
were determined on to render the re- 
sistance effective, and to sécute the 
empire of the law. 

It was on this evening of the 27th, at 
seven o'clock precisely, at the thothetit 
when this meeting was held, that the 
first collision took place between the 
thilitary and the people. A child Kad 
thrown a stone at a gen d’arme in the 
precincts of the Palais Royale. The 
soldier cut at the boy with his sword. 
An individual who witnessed the inci- 
dent shot the gend’arme with & pistol. 

When Thiers and his friends were 
quitting the house of M. Cadet Gasai- 
court, after the meeting had dissolved, 
they found themselves in the midst of 
the emeute. A squadron of the R 
Guard were driving before theitt 
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ple from the neighbourhood of the 
Palais Royale down the Rue St. Ho- 
noré, while a regiment of the line was 
descending in the contrary direction 
by the same street from the Faubourg 
du Roule. They were placed between 
two fires. 

The people instinctively shouted 
vive la ligne! The commanding officer 
would not order his men to continue 
a fire on defenceless citizens, and al- 
lowed the crowd to-disperse. 

During the night of the 27th, the 
ace alarm and agitation prevailed. 

. Thiers and his friends remained at 
the office of The National, where the 
presses were incessantly employed in 
printing the protest of the journalists, 
to be distributed the next morning. 

On the morning of the 28th, a 
meeting was appointed to be held at 
the house of M. Guizot, in the Rue 
Ville Lévesque. M. Remusat called 
at the office of The National to ap- 
prise M. Thiers of this, and they went 
together to attend it. This meeting 
consisted of the leading members of 
the chambers and the press. It was 
hoped that a legal resistance was still 
possible ; yet whatever course present- 
ed itself appeared perilous. The con- 
sequences. of a successful resistance 
appeared scarcely less formidable than 
those of defeat. It was not hoped 
that the unorganised and unarmed 
populace could sueceed against the 
disciplined military force. General 
Sebastiani pronounced the victory of 
the Royal Guard as inevitable. It 
was. recommended to endeavour to 
make terms with the government, and 
to stop the effusion of blood. 

M. Thiers encouraged the hope of 
popular success. He was supported 
in his views by some of the most ar- 
dent and excited, but was opposed by 
those of most experience, and espe- 
cially by General Sebastiani. In ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the great 
majority of those present, MM. La- 
fitte, Manguin, Casimir Perier, Gerard, 
and Lobau, proceeded to Marshal Mar. 
mont, to whom the command of the 
troops had been committed, to en- 
treat of him tostop the effusion of blood. 

« I deplore these measures, and con- 
demn, as much as yourselves, those 
direful ordonnances,” replied the Mar- 
shal, “but I have no discretionary 
power given me; I am acting under 
superior orders.” 
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** But,” observed Lafitte, “no one 
has a right to order you to massacre 
the people. It is not your duty to 
obey such orders.” 

IT see no means of relief, except 
submission,” said Marmont; “if the 
ordonnances are withdrawn, will you 
guarantee submission ?” 

** We cannot do so, but will use our 
best exertions,” rejoined Lafitte. 

* Well,” concluded the marshal— 
**T am going to send to the king, and 
in an hour you shall have his answer.” 

*¢ In an hour,” exclaimed Lafitte and 
Manguin, ‘if the ordonnances be not 
recalled, we will throw ourselves, body 
and soul, into the movement.” 

“To-morrow,” said Lafitte, “my 
baton will break itself on your sword. 
Remember the power of the people 
when they are aroused.” 

We now arrive at a part of our nar- 
rative in which an incident in the ca- 
reer of M. Thiers occurs, which has 
remained unexplained by him, until al- 
most the moment we write, and even 
now the explanation which is offered 
has an indirect character. 

M. Thiers, as we have seen, was the 
most active of all the public men con- 
nected with the press, in exciting the 
people to resistance. He wrote the 
protest of the journalists ; at his presses 
it was printed; from his bureaux it 
was circulated. It might, therefore, 
have been expected, and it undoubtedly 
was expected, that this chief instigator 
of the movement should have continued 
on the spot, to give it the benefit 
of his direction and superintendence. 
Grant that his physical character would 
have rendered him but an inefficient 
leader in the streets and on the Boule- 
vards, his sagacity and intelligence 
would have been invaluable, though he 
did not issue from his bureaux. Yet 
as soon as the movement assumed a 
really serious aspect—as soon as it be- 
came evident that it was going to be 
something more than an emeute of the 
faubourgs, M. Thiers disappeared. 

** Behold, at last,” says a writer in 
the Revue des deux Mondes, “ the toc- 
sin has sounded, the people are roused, 
avd rush to the conflict! Blood al- 
ready flows. The cannons roll over 
the pavement—M. Thiers has been 
heard—his anathemas have taken ef- 
fect—the monarchy which has broken 
its contract is already half overturned. 
A leading voice, a head is only waited 
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for. But where, then, is M. Thiers? 
Where is that boldness concealed, 
which promised victory to its party, 
and which awaited with so much impa- 
tience the event which has arrived? 
What has become of the popular ora- 
tor, who traced so proudly a circle 
round power, and defied it to pass be- 
yond its limits? Alas! like Archilo- 
chus and Horace, M. Thiers, little used 
to the tumult of battles, has felt his 
courage give way; the feebleness of 
his physical organization has overcome 
the force of his will, and he has de- 
parted to seek refuge from the fray in 
the shades of Montmorenci ; to shelter 
himself at once from the dangers which 


precede victory, and from the proscrip- - 


tions which often follow defeat. But 
do not charge M. Thiers with want of 
courage. His heart failed him, it is 
true, on that emergency; but the same 
charge may be made against many 
others on the same occasion. M. Thiers 
has proved since, in rushing with os- 
tentation to the barricades of June, 
that, when necessary, he has enough of 
military courage. But what would 
you have? On this particular occa- 
sion he was not prepared for danger, 
and had not provided a supply of cou- 
rage ; possibly, also, he may reply that 
there was no room for the exercise of 
genius in a street fight. Perhaps the 
long study which he had made of our 
victories, and the admiration he enter- 
tained for our armies, rendered it im- 
possible for him to conceive how a 
successful struggle against our disci- 
plined soldiers could be made by a mob 
of printers’ boys and shop-clerks, led 
on by editors of newspapers ; that in 
short the rabble of Paris must inevi- 
tably be crushed by the regular forces. 
M. Thiers mingled boldly enough inthe 
struggle, so long as the question was of 
legalresistance ; heremained firm at his 
postin the bureaux of The National, to 
thelast moment ; he didnot take his de- 
parture until the moment in which old 
Benjamin Constant arrived, the moment 
at which the beat of the drum calling 
toarms, and the sound of the musketry, 
gave him the signal to retire. The 
first day of this sudden revolution, M. 
Thiers wrote the celebrated protest of 
the press, while, in another quarter, 
M. Guizot wrote the protest of the 
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Chamber. There were assemblies held 
of every class, where deliberations were 
held on the means best calculated to 
produce the retractation of the ordon- 
nances. M. Thiers advised at these 
meetings, that all civil proceedings 
should be suspended—that lawyers 
should not plead, judges should not 
pronounce sentence, that notaries, and 
all other officers, should suspend their 
functions. He wished thus to paralyse 
the nation, and to compel the executive 
to fall on its knees. It was in this way, 
he said, that things passed in ancient 
times, when the court exiled the par- 
liaments ; it wasthus that governments 
were formerly compelled to recal their 
brutal decrees. But while M. Thiers 
was thus underrating the importance 
of the crisis, and reducing it to the di- 
mensions of a squabble between the 
court and the parliaments, the move- 
ment swelled into much grander pro- 
oe and, instead of a Fronde, as 

- Thiers regarded it, it became a 
league, and something more. It was 
then that M. Thiers retreated from 
the struggle ; it exceeded his stature. 

‘«* M. Thiers returned to Paris when 
order was restored and tranquillity re- 
established. Many conjectures have 
been made respecting his proceedings 
extra muros during the three days; 
we could, if we pleased, give the his- 
tory of this petite voyage. But to what 
purpose? ‘The material fact, and the 
— one is,-that M. Thiers returned, 
and that we possess him still secure.’ 

Such is the statement of one who 
was an eye-witness, and an ear-witness 
of the revolution of the three days. 

Let us now hear the narrative of 
another contemporary historian. 

On the 28th of July, Paris was, in 
effect, declared in a state of siege, the 
Duke of Ragusa having been virtually 
invested with a military dictatorship. 
The troops which had been collected 
around the Tuilleries were put in mo- 
tion. The artillery was heard rolli 
through the streets. Civil war cont 
in Paris. What was to be the issue 
of this war? The savans, the men of 
letters, the majority of the soldiers 
themselves felt compassion for the 
people, and for the fate apparently 
awaiting them. M. Thiers ran to 
a place of refuge, which he found 


* Revue des deux Mondes. Vol. iv. p. 674. 
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in the house of a friend, in the valley 
of Montmorenci. In the office of 
The Globe, M. Cousin spoke of the 
white flag as the only ensign which 
the nation could recognize, and re- 
proached M. Peirre Lerouse with com- 
promising his friends by the revolu- 
tiohary tone which he was giving to 
the journal. 

’ Among the most conspicuous of the 
journalists of that day, was an indivi- 
dual of tall and lank figure, abrupt but 
noble impulses, and serious aspect. At 
the first report of the firearms, he 
shook his head mournfully. Then he 
went, unarmed except with a walking 
cane, through the town, indifferent to 
the balls which were whizzing around 
him, and braving death without seek- 
ing for victory. This individual, des- 
tined afterwards to play a sad but 
illustrious part, was then little known: 
hisname was ARMAND Carret. “ Have 
you even a single battalion ?”said he in- 
tessantly to his more sanguine friends. 
On the morning of the 28th, meeting 
M. Etienne Arago (the brother of the 
astronomer of that name) who evinced 
much ardour, he said to him, “ Stop!” 
and pointing to one of the populace, 
who was greasing his shoes with the 
oil of a broken lamp, he said, “ Behold 
the people!—such is Paris !—ever the 
same levity,—indifference,—the appro- 
priation of the results of great and im- 
portant actions to the*most trifling 
uses.” 

When M. Thiers had reappeared in 
Paris on the 30th, and presented him- 
self at Lafitte’s, before receiving the 
commission to Neuilly (which we shall 
presently advert to), he expressed 
some annoyance that steps had been 
taken in reference to the Duke of 
Orleans without consulting him. Be- 
tanger (the poet) who had a prominent 
share in the transactions of these days, 
replied with an ironical smile, “ Is it 
riot quite natural, at such a moment, 
that the absent should be forgotten.”* 

In short, there can be no doubt, 
that an. impression has universally pre- 
vailed, that after contributing to the 
fitmost of his power ty his writings, 
to raise the emeute, M. Thiers with- 
drew from its consequences, and did 
hot reappear until the issue had be- 
tome apparent. 


* Histoire de dix Aux. 
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Having thus given” the account of 
this passage in the public life of the 
subject of this notice which has been 
hitherto universally received and cre- 
dited, it is but just to give also a nar- 
rative of the matter which has just 
been published, and which, though not 
avowedly authorized by M. Thiers 
himself, carries with it abundant in- 
ternal evidence of the source from 
whence it has been derived. 

M. Alexandre Laya states, that on 
the 28th, orders had been given by 
the government to arrest several de- 
puties, and that warrants (Mandats 
d’arréts) had been issued against the 
principal persons who had signed the 
protest of the press; that M. Royer 
Collard gave notice to M. Thiers 
that he as well as MM. Mignet and 
Carrel, would be arrested if they did 
not immediately conceal themselves. 
This notice was given them on the 
evening of the 28th. 

An immediate decision on their 
parts was necessary. They had taken 
a conspicuous part, which rendered 
them especially obnoxious. The go- 
vernment still retained its full power. 
The skirmishes between the troops 
and the people on the 28th seemed, 
according to M. Laya, only to demon- 
strate the feebleness of the popular 
resistance. MM. Thiers, Mignet, and 
Carrel were well known, and if they 
did not retire, they might easily be 
arrested, and if so, what would become 
of their influence? These circum- 
stances, we are assured, were well con- 
sidered at the bureaux by the princi- 
pal journalists, and it was the opinion 
that they ought to withdraw from the 
danger which threatened them. Ac- 
cordingly, at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, in the twilight, the three menaced 
victims departed from the office of 
the National, and took refuge in the 
eee of St. Denis. 

efore quitting Paris, M. Thiers 
ordered a confidential servant, who re- 
mained in Paris, to come to him the 
next morning with intelligence of the 
progress of the movement, having re- 
solved to return to his post if it should 
ee that the popular resistance 
shewed any promise of success. It was 
on that day, Thursday the 29th, that 
the combat might be considered as se- 
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riously begun. The people had com- 
mitted themselves, and the national 
cause offered some hopes of sypcess. 
MM. Thiers and Mignet received the 
expected intelligence, and heard in 
their retreat the echoes of the cannon- 
ade. They determined to return to 
Paris. They attempted to enter Paris 
by the Barrisre St. Denis, but found 
the streets obstructed. They accord- 
ingly passed along the outer boulevards, 
to the Barriére des Batignoles, and 
descended through the Faubourg 
Chaussée d’ Antin, to the office of the 
National, where they did not arrive 
until late in the afternoon. 

Thus, it appears, according to this 
report of the matter, which must be 
considered as authorized by the chief 
party, that the extent of M. Thiers’ ab- 
sence was from the evening of the 28th 
till the afternoon of the 29th, and that 
even during the early part of the day 
of the 29th, he wasin the public streets 
of Paris, endeavouring to make his way 
through the tumult to the office of his 
journal, and further that MM. Ar- 
mand Carrel (since dead) and Mignet 
(still living), were with him. 

As the office of the National had 
been the centre of the legal resist- 
ance in the first instance, it had now 
become the head quarters of the armed 


‘insurrection. There they met MM. 


Bastide, Thomas, and with them one 
who, during the three days, direct- 
ed the movements of the people with 

eat courage and ability—M. Jou- 

ert. 

Immediately after their arrival, MM. 
Thiers and Mignet went to the Hotel 
Lafitte. The triumph of the people 
was now certain. MM. de Lernon- 
ville and d’Argaut had been sent to 
Charles X. with a view to some ar- 
rangement. The Assembly of Depu- 
ties had resolved that they would listen 
to propositions from the king ; but M. 
Thiers opposed this in the strongest 
imanner. The question, he said, was 
no longer a change of ministry, but a 
change of dynasty. It was too late for 
any compromise. 

he difficulties of the conflict were 
over—those of the victory were now 
to begin. Two centres of discussion, 
two political head-quarters, had been 
established. At the Hotel de Ville, 
General Lafayette, who had taken the 
command of the National Guard, was 
surrounded by those who loudly de- 


manded a republic. A few voices of 
the many shouted “ Napoleon IT.” 

At the Hotel Lafitte, all minds in- 
clined favourably to the establishment 
of a constitutional monarchy, with re- 
presentative institutions, after the pat- 
tern of those of the United Kingdom. 
With M. Lafitte himself, this h long 
been an object of favourite contempla- 
tion, and had, in fact, been anticipated. 
The name of the Duke of Orleans was 
pronounced as a person well fitted, by 
his character and his historical ante. 
eedents, to be elevated to the throne. 
The part played by the Duke was as 
yet one of the strictest neutrality. 
Although in the neighbourhood of St. 
Cloud, he did not show himself in the 
ftoyal presence, gave no countenance to 
those proceedings which led to the rée- 
volution, and offered no condolence for 
its result. 

Some of the monarchical party 
expressed doubts whether the Duke 
would lend himself to the proposed 
measure. He had, as yet, given fd 
sign. M. Thiers advised M. Lafitte 
to assume the responsibility of commit- 
ting the Duke to the revolution witl- 
out waiting for his sanction. M. La- 
fitte hesitated. M. Thiers represented 
the danger of delay; that the parti 
zans of a republic were gaining the 
ground which the friends of monarchi- 
cal government were surtendeting; 
that besides, there was nothing to fears 
he could throw the responsibility of the 
Measure, if necessary, on the uncon- 
trollable ardour of those by whom he 
was surrounded. 

In short, M. Thiers proposed to put 
in immediate circulation a proclama- 
tion in favour of the Duke of Orleans, 
which he composed on the spot. 

This document was as follows :— 


** Charles X. cannot return to Paris. 
He has caused the blood of the people 
to be shed. 

“A republic would expose us te 
frightful divisions : it would embroil ts 
with Europe. 

‘The Duke of Orleans is a prince 
devoted to the cause of the revolution, 

“The Duke of Orleans has never 
fought against us. 

“The Duke of Orleans was at Jems 
mappes. 
“ The Duke of Orleans has fought 
under the tricolor flag. The Duke of 
—— will againdo so. We désiré ié 
other. 

‘The Duke of Orleans has not oft 
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fered himself. He awaits the expres- 
sion of our will. Let us proclaim our 
wish, and he will accept the charter, as 
we have always understood and desired 
it. It is from the French people that he 
will hold the crown.” 


This proclamation immediately ap- 
peared in the National, the Courier 
Francais, and the Commerce. 

** Thus,” says 2 contemporary writer, 
“ to overturn one dynasty the united 
energies of an entire people were ne- 
cessary; to establish another, a sheet 
of paper, issued by a deputy and three 
journalists, was sufficient.” The ob- 
ject, however, was not attained without 
some expressions of dissent. When 
M. Thiers and his colleagues walked 
from the office of the National to the 
exchange, with this printed panegyric 
on the Duke in their hands, they were 
filled with apprehension at the surprize 
they excited among the public, whom 
they encountered in the streets, and 
still more by the storm of hisses with 
which they were saluted at the Bourse. 

These circumstances occurred on the 
afternoon and evening of Thursday the 
29th. On Friday morning, nothing 
had been yet heard of the Duke of 
Orleans. Whether or not he would 
lend himself to the course which had 
been taken, or interfere at all in the 
movement, no one was able to say. 
Delay was full of peril—a decisive 
ae be taken. 

M. Thiers and Sebastiani were at 
the Hotel Lafitte. M. Sebastiani pro- 
posed to M. Thiers to go to Neuilly, 
see the duke, and personally aseertain 
his sentiments, but M. Thiers was 
personally unknown to the duke. It 
was therefore arranged that he should 
take with him a letter signed by MM. 
Sebastianiand Lafitte, introducing him, 
and requesting the duke to place full 
confidence in the propositions with 
which he was commissioned. M. 
Seheffer, who was personally known to 
the Orleans family, agreed to accom- 


him. 
PeThe Prince of Moskwa (son-in-law 
of M. Lafitte,) lent his saddle horses, 
and they departed for the chateau of 
the Duke of Orleans, at Neuilly, where 
he was supposed to be. 

The passage by the direct road, 
through i> Uhenee Elysées, being ob- 
structed, they rode by the streets, St. 
Lazare and Clichy, to the quarter 
of the Batignolles. Here they were 


stopped, suspected of being royalists 
making their escape, and were brought 
before the mayor of the arrondisse- 
ment, who, on ascertaining their object, 
set them at liberty. They continued 
their route, and, after some further 
difficulties, arrived, in fine, at the cha- 
teau. The door was, however, shut 
in their faces! Thus were the bear- 
ers of a crown received ! 

When their persons were recognized 
by M. Oudart, one of the attendants of 
the family, they were admitted, and in- 
troduced to the study of the duke— 
where, after a few minutes, the duchess 
presented herself. While M. Thiers 
unfolded to her the tenor of the mes- 
sage of which they were the bearers, 
her look became serious and severe. 
And when, in fine, she learned that it 
proposed to place upon the brow of 
her husband the crown torn from the 
head of an old man, who had ever 
proved towards her family a faithful 
relative and generous friend, she ad- 
dressed M. Scheffer with much appa- 
rent emotion— 

*Sir,” said she, “how could you 
consent to be the bearer of such a mes- 
sage? That this gentleman,” look- 
ing towards M. Thiers, “should have 
dared to undertake it, I can easily con- 
ceive ; for he does not know us. But 


you who have been received into our. 


acquaintance, and ought to be able to 
appreciate our feelings—oh! we can 
never forgive you this offence against 
us.” 

M. Thiers, however, pressed on the 
duchess the necessity that he should 
personally confer with the duke. The 
duchess thereupon withdrew for a few 
minutes, and returned, accompanied, 
not by the duke, but by his sister, 
Madame Adelaide, and all his children, 
except the Duke of Chartres, who had 
gone to join his regiment at Joigny. 

They assured Kt. Thiers that the 
Duke of Orleans was absent, at Raincy. 
Then ensued between M. Thiers, the 
duchess, and the family, one of those 
scenes of which the recollection can 
never be effaced from the minds of 
those who were present, and which 
possess true historical interest. 

M. Thiers laid before them all the 
dangers and difficulties of the crisis 
which had arrived— 

‘‘The neutrality adopted by the 
duke, his absence from the royal pre- 
sence during the existing struggle, his 
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previous disapproval of the measures of 
the court, would, in any event, identify 
him more or less with the revolution ; 
that if the existing dynasty must fall, 
of which there seemed now no reason 
to doubt, and the duke declined to come 
forward and accept the measures now 
proposed, a republic would certainly be 
tried. Who could then foresee the con- 
sequences of such a return to the situa- 
tion of 1793? Evidently the most ele- 
vated personages would be the first vic- 
tims. The very name of Bourbon would 
awaken hatred and excite vengeance ; 
and the Duke of Orleans would not be 
protected by a popularity which he would 
compromise by retiring at the moment 
when his presence would have seconded 
the efforts of the people to defend their li- 
berty menaced and their rights violated. 
He would be reckoned among the ene- 
mies of popular institutions. The re- 
public would re-erect its scaffolds, and 
excesses would follow. In fine, the 
name of the Duke of Orleans had been 
already proclaimed, and had been re- 
ceived in such a manner as to encourage 
him to present himself to the people.’ 


The resolution of the duchess ap- 
peared to waver before these reasons. 
But it was on Madame Adelaide, the 
Duke’s sister, that they seemed to make 
the deepest impression. She replied, 
and with great clearness shewed -that 
she appreciated the peculiar position 
in which her brother and his family 
were placed. She wasimpressed, also, 
with the noble part which her brother 
would have to perform in the difficulty 
of the nation; to snatch the people 
from the consequences of revolutionary 
excesses, by preventing the establish- 
ment of a republic. She declared that 
she would answer for her brother; 
that she would guarantee his consent, 
and she authorized M. Thiers to an- 
nounce this officially to those who sent 
him. M. Thiers thought he could not 
return without some more conclusive 
solution ofthe difficulty, and demanded 
of Madame Adelaide whether, in her 
brother’s absence, she would consent to 
present herself personally to the Depu- 
ties ; on which the lady, rising with 
much dignity, said— 
“I will go, certainly. I will not 
hesitate to put faith in the word of a 
man, and it is natural that a sister 
should risk her life for her brother.”* 
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It was agreed that General Sebasti- 
ani should return for Madame Ade- 
laide ; and MM. Thiers and Scheffer 
departed for the Chamber of Deputies, 
where it had been arranged that they 
should make their report. 

They had scarcely entered the Fau- 
bourg de Roule, than they found them- 
selves obstructed by the populace, who 
were in a state of great excitement, 
some shouting “* Vive Napoleon II. !” 
and others, “ Vive la Republique !” 
The name of the Duke of Orleans was 
as yet in no one’s mouth. No one 
appeared among the people even to 
think of the possibility of one so nearly 
connected with the fallen family being 
admissible to the vacant throne. 

It was not without considerable dif- 
ficulty that M. Thiers succeeded in 
crossing the Place de la Concorde, and 
the bridge. Having arrived at the 
chamber of provisional assembly, he 
found deputies, combatants of the 
streets, and journalists mingled toge- 
ther, and the greatest confusion pre- 
vailing. Some were for establishing 
a provisional government. No party 
knew what course to take. M, Thiers 
reported the result of his mission. 
But every one had his own project ; 
messages were sent to and fro between 
the Palais Bourbon and the Chamber 
of Peers. M. Dupin insisted that 
some definitive government must be 
decided on. Wontnaers from the 
peers arrived with the information 
that all possible combinations had 
been suggested there, but that the 
members did not arrive at a settlement 
of the difficulty. In the midst of this 
confusion M. Remusat, the -editor of 
The Globe, who had been the first to 
sign the protest of the journalists, sug- 
gested means of extrication from their 
embarrassment. He communicated to 
M. Thiers, his suggestion to nominate 
the Duke of Orleans lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the kingdom. At the instance 
of M. Thiers, General Sebastiani ac- 
cordingly made that proposition as a 
step preparatory to a final and con- 
clusive settlement of the government. 
The title of king, proposed suddenly, 
might be dangerous. That of lieute- 
nant-general, being only temporary and 
provisional, would not startle the timid, 


* « J’irai, mon cher M. Thiers,” dit elle, -“‘ certainement, Jirai 3; on ne se defier 
= dune femme, et il est naturel qu'une seur risque sa vie pour son frere.”— 
tudes Historiques, I, 115. 
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nor provoke the opposition of the anti- 
monarchists, and would give time for 
the more deliberate reconstitution of 
thestate. This proposition was prompt- 
ly and unanimously adopted, 

The Duke of Orleans was accord- 
ingly invited to Paris to be invested 
with the new authority. A deputation 
of twelve deputies, with M. Gallot as 
president, was accordingly commis- 
eioned to bear this invitation to Neuilly. 

On the morning of the 3lst, M. 
Thiers had his first interview with 
the Duke of Orleans, who had arrived 
at the Palais Royal at midnight. In 
the course of that day a tumultuous 
meeting of the more ardent of the 
partisans of a republic was held at the 
office’ of The National, at which M. 
Thiers endeavoured to dissuade his 
friends from further recourse to force, 
and after much discussion proposed to 
conduct a deputation from them to the 
duke, Six were accordingly selected 
for this interview, and they accom- 
panied M. Thiers to the Palais Royale 
that evening, where they were received 
by the duke in the gallery of the battle 
scenes, painted by Horace Verhet. 

On this occasion a conversation is 
said to have taken place between them 
and the Duke on the general princi. 

les of government. The duke frank- 
ly and openly declared himself the 
partisan of legal resistance to the en- 
creachments of despotic power, but 
firmly opposed to revolutionary ex- 
cesses. He recalled the events of the 
past, he painted the excesses of the 
republic and the convention. 

M. Cavignac, interrupting him, re. 
quested him not to forget that his 
(Cawignac’s) father was a member of 
the convention. 

«So was mine,” promptly replied 
the duke, “and I do not, therefore, 
the-less respect his memory.” 

M. Thiers, during this interview, 
observed perfect silence. The young 
republicans were not slow to perceive 
that their cause was lost. 

«, Well,” said Thiers, after a pause— 
* what think you of the Duke ?” 

“ Cest un bon-homme,” said M. 
Bastide. 

** C'est un 2211” said M. Thomas, 

“ Ii n'est pas frano,” said M. Cavig- 
nac. 

This was the last interview of these 
actors in the great drama of July, 
1830, . Each ion uently pursued his 
own course. M. Thiers rose, as we 
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shall see, to the highest political ho- 
nours, to office, and to affluence. The 
others lived to descend into the dun- 
geons of a prison, their former friend 
being in the plenitude of his ministerial 
power. 

When the new royalty was esta- 
blished, a ministry was formed, in- 
cluding all shades of opinion, and com- 
posed of materials so heterogeneous 
that it was a political impossibility that 
they could long cohere. In this cabi- 
net the Baron Louis, an early patron 
of M. Thiers, was minister of finance. 
M. Thiers was appointed a councillor 
of state, an office having some analog 
to that ofa privy councillor in England, 
and which, like the latter, has no very 
important functions; but it was ar- 
ranged that without accepting the 
formal title of the office, M. Thiers 
should perform the duties of chief 
secretary to the ministry of finance. 
This office afforded him opportunities 
of information and experience in ad- 
ministrative details, under the imme- 
diate instruction of the most eminent 
financier of the day, which he turned 
to profit with his usual ability. 

In the cabinet council dissensions 
were soon manifested. It was split 
into two parties, one of which advo. 
cated resistance to the party of the 
movement, and the other advised pro- 
gression. The former course was 
advocated by MM. Casimir Perier, 
Molé, Baron Louis, M. Guizot, and 
M. de Broglie, and the latter: by 
MM. Dupont de l’Eure, Lafitte, and 
Lafayette. -These differences ulti- 
mately produced the dissolution of the 
administration. 

The movement party having pre+ 
vailed, M. Lafitte became the head 
of the succeeding cabinet, and, as such, 
was appointed president of the council 
of ministers. Immediately after the 
interview of the Baron Louis with the 
king at the Palais Royale, at which the 
former resigned his office of minister 
of finance, M. Thiers was sent for. 
On entering the presence of Louis 
Phillippe, the first words the king ad- 
dressed to him were—* M. Thiers, are 

ou ambitious?’ An explanation fol: 
owed, and, much to the surprise of M. 
Thiers, the king offered him the minis- 
try of finance which the Baron Louis 
had just resigned. 

M. Thiers did not affeet to conceal 
his ambitious hopes for the fature; 
but he begged his majesty to reserve 
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so high an honour, and so eminent a 
proof of his confidence for a future 
day, when more advanced age, and 
more mature experience would enable 
him to accept such an office with greater 
confidence in his own fitness for it, 
than he was then able to feel. The 
king, however, pressed the matter, and 
observed that the Baron Louis had 
himself expressly advised his appoint- 
ment. Infine, M. Lafitte was charged 
with the office, with M. Thiers, as 
secretary, the latter assuming all the 
active and laborious duties. 

The cabinet thus formed, and known 
as the ministry of the 2nd November, 
consisted of MM. Lafitte, Dupont de 
l’Eure, Sebastiani, Soult, Montalivet, 
de Rigny, and Merilhou. 

While M. Thiers Iaboured in the 
Hotel of Finances under the practised 
superintendence of the Baron Louis, 
he had little opportunity of assuming 
any conspicuous position in public af- 
fairs. The baron, an experienced fi- 
nancier, left him only a subordinate 
part to play. Accustomed to regard 
him as an intelligent young man that 
he formerly patronized and admitted 
to a place at his table, he still addressed 
him by the paternal phrase, Mon enfant, 


and used to laugh heartily at the opi- 
nions which the youthful ardour of 
Thiers. would prompt him to utter, 
and which only betrayed to his superior 
the extent of his financial inexperience, 
All this, however, was completely 
changed, when M. Lafitte took the 


portfolio of the finances. Being also 
president of the council, and having 
private business, to engage a portion of 
his attention, the whole burthen of the 
finance department fell upon M. Thiers, 
who, instead of being, as under the 
Baron Louis, an inconsiderable subor- 
dinate and a pupil, found himself under 
the title of secretary, the real head of 
the department, ata crisis when the 
country was reduced to the brink of 
a bankruptcy at home, and menaced 
with invasion from abroad ! He was fully 
sensible of the importance of his posi- 
tion, and the personal advantages to 
be gained from it. Accordingly, before 
he assumed the position he saw open to. 
him, he announced to M. Lafitte his 
intention to resign with Baron Louis 
Lafitte, sensible haw necesary his aid 
would be in an office in which he had 
just been drilled for four months by sa 
experienced a superior, and conscious 
of his own complete ignorance of the 
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technical official details, found himself 
obliged to go to the king and announce 
the impossibility of his retaining office, 
unless M. Thiers could be induced to 
render him that assistance which he 
alone could, at that moment, give, 
The consequence of this proceeding 
was, that an express command wag 
sent by the king to M. Thiers, that 
the interests of the state demanded 
that he should retain the place of under 
secretary of state in the department of 
finance. 

The first impulse of a young man 
such as Thiers was, entertaining a pro- 
found consciousness of his own capacity 
and talents, and having his respect 
for official traditions shaken by the 
study of a succession of revolutions, 
and the personal observation of, and 
participation in, at least one, was to 
overturn all received ideas, and to es~ 
tablish anew system—a dangerous step, 
more especially in the finances. A 
more unfortunate moment for experi- 
ments of the kind could scarcely have 
been selected. The country was shak- 
en to its centre. Emeutes were every, 
where menacing. The south hesitated 
to submit to the laws of 1830, La Vendée 
had already again taken up arms. The 
city of Lyons showed symptoms of re- 
volt. Still M. Thiers was not deter- 
red from his innovations on the sensi, 
tive ground of taxation. What Napo- 
Jeon in the plenitude of his power, or 
the Bourbons, in the security of pro- 
found national tranquillity, had not 
dared to attempt, M. Thiers did not 
hesitate to propose, amid the storms 
which gathered round the throne of 
the Barracades. The system of taxa, 
tion which had not been attempted te 
be disturbed, in all the vicissitudes of 
administration, since 1791, when it 
was settled by the constituent assem, 
bly, was now to be overthrown, not 
for the relief of the tax-payer, but te 
enable the government to plunge its 
hand deeper into the pockets of the 
people, and augment the gross amount 
of the finances, ‘“ The more the taxes 
are varied,” said M, Thiers, “ the 
more properties they will reach, and 
this principle must be applied in every 
variety of form.” ‘ Taxation is an 
art,” said he, ** which is in a state of 
progressive improvement, and which, 
it is to be hoped, will soon attain the 
highest degree of perfection! By the 
new law a million of individyals will 
be liable te contribution whe were 
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—— under the old system!" Such 
was the character of the first measures 
projected by the prime instigator of 
the revolution of July! 

At this time M. Thiers made his 
debut in the chamber, not as a deputy 
but as the royal commissioner, autho- 
rized to defend the projects of law, on 
the subject of finance, which were sub- 
mitted to the chamber. It is a curious 
incident in the life of this parlia- 
mentary orator, in these his first at- 
tempts he excited so much disgust on 
the part of the chamber, that M. 
Lafitte was compelled by the majority 
to engage that the bills which were to 
be subsequently introduced, should be 
supported by himself, and that he 
would not continue to inflict upon the 
members his most intolerable under- 
secretary! Yet this man has since 
proved to be incontestibly the most 

werful orator in the French cham- 

rs. What, it will naturally be 
asked, was the cause of the invincible 
repugnancy which he excited? We 
are told by those who were witnesses 
of these proceedings that the tone of 
carelessness (insouciance) and levity 
which he assumed gave offence ; that 
his long speeches, in which facts were 
loosely and inexactly cited; figures 
given with flippancy, so erroneous that 
they were often exposed on the spot, 
were too much like lectures, or articles 
read from one of the journals. In 
fine, the house regarded M. Thiers as 
an adventurer, who came to retail his 
ae of history and literature 

om the tribune. Such were the 
first essays of M. Thiers as a parlia- 
mentary speaker, and the result was 
so unpromising that his friends began 
to despair of his political prospects. 

Meanwhile difficulties continued to 
multiply around the cabinet from other 
causes. Its intrinsic feebleness was 
such that it was evident it could not 
long subsist. It was discovered by M. 
Lafitte, that the king himself was in- 
terfering, without his knowledge, in 
the business of the state, and justly 
wes such interference not con- 
sistent with the principle of ministerial 
responsibility, he resolved to resign. 

aving foreseen the approaching 
dissolution of the cabinet, M. Thiers 
anticipated it, and resigned his office 
before the retirement of his friend and 
patron. * “Swallows,” says a cotem- 
porary writer, who noticed this step, 
“are endowed with an instinctive pre- 
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sentiment of the falling of buildings in 
which they have fixed themselves, and 
fly away betimes.” 

A more respectable construction, 
however, has been put on this pro- 
ceeding of M. Thiers, by some who 
are not generally too favourable to 
him. The circumstances which have 
been mentioned as the cause of this 
resignation are as follows :— 

During this short administration, 
while M. Thiers virtually held the mi- 
nistry of finances, circumstances oc- 
curred and reports became prevalent 
in public, and were, without much 
affectation of reserve, repeated by the 
ow which greatly embittered the 
ife of this statesman, and have en- 
tailed on his reputation injurious con- 
sequences, which will probably never 
be effaced. These attacks assumed a 
form so definite, that nothing but a 
public and explicit refutation of the 
charges brought against M. Thiers 
could by possibility deprive them of 
their most mischievous effects upon 
him, and unfortunately that public re- 
futation was never offered. In short, 
he was accused of sharing in the im- 
proper gains derived from douceurs, 
received for appointments to offices in 
the ministry of finances. That the 
nominees did pay the douceurs has 
not, we believe, been disputed. But 
it was not proved that M. Thiers was 
the receiver of them. 

A writer, who appears to have been 
well informed, states that one of the 
oldest and most attached friends of 
M. Thiers, with tears in his eyes and 
his front suffused with a blush of ho- 
nest shame, informed him of this de- 
plorable circumstance. He affirms that 
the traffic referred to was carried on in 
the name of M. Thiers by one whom 
it was impossible that he could de- 
nounce ; that M. Thiers was deeply 
affected at it; and that he instantly, 
on being made acquainted with it, re- 
nouncing all his ambitious hopes, and 
looking down. with grief from the 
elevation to which he had raised him- 
self to his original position, deter- 
mined to descend to his former station, 
and withdraw into the ranks of private 
life ; that he went to M. Lafitte, con- 
fided to him the bitter misfortune of 
his situation, with a tone of simplicity 
and frankness of rare occurrence. He 
had resolved, he said, to quit the min- 
istry, to return to those labours which 
he had pursued. before the revolution 
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of July, and feeling the impossibility 
of offering the only refutation of the 
injurious reports which would be con- 
clusive, he hoped at least to silence 
them by his retreat. On this occasion 
M. Lafitte displayed towards him all 
the affection and sympathy of a pa- 
rent, consoled him, and enabled him to 
stop the further progress of the dis- 
creditable traffic. The king, informed 
of the circumstances, joined M. La- 
fitte in reassuring M. Thiers, and in 
effacing from his mind the painful im- 
pressions which remained upon it.* 

It gives us pleasure to quote this 
authority in refutation of injurious ru- 
mours, which even still continue to be 
credited. It unfortunately happens 
with public men in every country, that 
charges against them once getting into 
circulation, can never be entirely neu- 
tralized, no matter how conclusive 
their refutation may be. An hundred 
persons will hear the slander for one 
that will listen to its refutation ; and 
unhappily the public takes greater 
— in believing ill of those who 

ave risen to eminence thanincrediting 
their vindication. 

In fine, M. Lafitte retired from the 
ministry on the 13th March, 1831, and 
the under secretary having previously 
resigned, Casimir Perier succeeded 
to the presidency of the council and 
ministry of the interior. M. Thiers 
made a voyage to the south to canvass 
the electors of Aix, whose suffrages 
he hoped for at the next election, and 
in this canvass he was supported by 
the new ministry, notwithstanding his 
connexion with the outgoing cabinet, 
and his resignation of office. In fact, 
it was known to those in power that 
he would support their measures and 
oppose his late colleagues. Under the 
ministry of Lafitte, M. Thiers was the 
soul of the movement party; he spoke 
only of crossing the Rhine; of rais- 
ing again in Italy the old flag of Napo- 
leon's victories. On his return from 
the south, however, his tone was totally 
coe The country, he declared, 
could only be saved by peace, and as 
Lafitte’s zeal in favour of the move- 
ment was surpassed by that of his 
under secretary, Casimir Perier found 
himself equally surpassed by the same 
person in his advocacy of the pacifica- 
tion of Europe, and the strengthening 
the foreign abt ances. 
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M. Thiers, however, or his friends 
speaking for him, defend him against 
this charge of inconsistency. They 
say that he differed from M. Lafitte 
before the dissolution of his cabinet ; 
that in his private conversations with 
him he adjured him not to allow him- 
self to be allured by the mere attrac- 
tion of ahollow popularity, but to adopt 
the conservative policy, and protect 
the new monarchical institutions from 
the factions which threatened them. 
He declared that although he would 
resign with M. Lafitte, he would ne- 
vertheless defend the principles of ~ 
order and of resistance against the ene- 
mies of the new government. Such 
conversations, it is said, took oom in 
the presence of several members of 
Lafitte’s family, who are living wit- 
nesses of them. 

All this may be perfectly true, and 
yet the inconsistency charged against 
M. Thiers remains unexplained. M. 
Thiers knew of the approaching 
changes in the government long 
fore they occurred, and nothing could 
be more natural than to smoothe the 
way to his future course by such con- 
ferences. Itrendered the transition 
Jess abrupt. 

Be this as it may, M. Thiers and 
his former friend and patron were 
thenceforward mutually estranged, and 
it was evident that the former suffered 
from an uneasy consciousness of the 
awkwardness of his new position to- 
wards the late president of the council. 
After his election, and his opening 
speech in favour of the new cabinet 
and against his friends, M. Thiers 
could not conceal his efforts to avoid 
personal communication with his for- 
mer friend. An amusing example of 
his want of tact in permitting this 
feeling to be visible in the chamber, 
is related. There are two doors lead- 
ing into the chamber. The habitual 
seat of M. Lafitte was at the extremity 
of the lowest bench on the left next to 
one of these doors, and in the position 
most remote from the other. Before 
the dissolution of the Lafitte cabinet, 
Thiers invariably entered the cham- 
ber by the door on the left next the 
seat of Lafitte, stopping, as he passed, 
to chat with his friend. After its 
dissolution, he just as invariably en- 
tered at the right hand door, to avoid 
the necessity of such a conversation ! 


* Loeve Viemar, Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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The Child of the Rhine. 


THE CHILD OF THE RHINE. 


[The following Poem relates (with what power and simplicity we shall gladly 
leave to our readers’ judgment) a real and most touching fact. The blind 
Boy's earnest longing for the gift he had been deluded into expecting, and the 
utter and heart-broken prostration of his disappointment, were well known to 
many at Coblentz, where he resided. —Eb. } 


I 


He dwelleth where the waters shine, 
Of that broad stream, the German’s boast, 
Where, night and day, the lordly Rhine 
Goes singing by his castled coast. 


Though on his ear the murmurs fall, 
He cannot see the blue waves pide: 
By Ehrenbreitstein’s storied wall, 
To meet the Mosel’s silver tide. 


On garden green, and vineclad hill, 

Round Coblentz fair, the sunlight streams, 
Through all his frame he feels the thrill, 

Of warmth and gladness, in its beams. 


But not for him the shadows fade, 
And deepen on the mountain grey ; 

He never watched the ripple made 
By the light oars, sink slow away. 


All real things of shape and size, 

In his child's spirit have no place ; 
For never on his sealéd eyes 

Hath outward object left a trace. 


Still Nature wears a form and hue 
By his own thoughtful soul imprest ; 
He walks with things he never knew, 
In darkness; yet the child is blest. 


The quiet soul so gentle, frames 
No wish for that great good unknown, 
He treasures up men’s words, and names, 
And gives them colours of his own. 


He _— loud in childish glee, 


His Mother singeth some old strain ; 
He creepeth softly to her knee, 
And makes her sing it o’er again. 


He feeleth with his little hand, 
O’er all the face he loves so well; 
And listening, doth not understand 
The tales he wins her still to tell. 
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’Tis sad to watch those eyes uplift 
Their fair lids fringed with golden hair ; 
Yet know that God’s most precious gift, 
Bright power of vision, dwells not there. 


But underneath God's glorious heaven, 
I ween there is a sadder sight— 

It is when His good gifts are given, 
And men misuse the precious right. 


o 


The earth is green, the Rhine is blue, 

Yet here are eyes that stream, or flower, 
Hath never charmed; and God is true, 

Yet here are hearts that mock His power. 


The blind of soul, the blind of sense, 
They dwell beneath the same roof-tree ; 
She darker of intelligence, 
Than, in his natural blindness, He. 


For dull, and dim, as mists that fold 
The Drachenfels’ broad summit bare, 

To her, bright Truth, the strong, and bold, 
Doth veils, and clouds, and shadows wear. 


Poor earth’s inventions—tales, and dreams, 
These to her blind child she has tanght ; 

And he, cut off from sights, and gleams, 
And pictured forms—nor knowing aught 


Of images that minister 
Unto her wandering fancy’s need ; 
Perchance, doth not so widely err, 
And holds in thought a purer creed. 


She leads him to the old church pile, 
What time they sing the solemn mass ; 
He stands within the pillared aisle, 
He feels the glowing incense pass. 


He sees no gorgeous windows dim, 

No vested priests around him bend ; 
He only hears the chanted hymn, 

The prayer he doth not comprehend. 


To ‘ Father, Spirit, Son,” they sung, 

Those strains that lingering swell, and faint ; 
He cannot tell that foreign tongue, 

He kneeleth to his Mother’s saint. 


Seldom he speaks to Him, who erst 
Himself, to mortal needs drew near ; 
Nor sent the little children, first, 
To servant loved, or Mother dear. 


Yet leave the Child his simple thought 
Of One Great Being, throned above ; 

His sense of power that bows to nought, 
His faith in all-pervading love. 
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Leave him his own dream-haunted night, 
His meek content, his thoughtless bliss— 

Nor tell him that strange power of Sight, 
Unknown, unsought, may yet be his. 


Go tread to-day the rose in dust, 
To-morrow brings a flower as fair, 
But he that tramples childhood’s trust, 
Shall find no second blossom there ! 


Il. 


The vines are bending to the ground, 
Beneath their summer burden bright, 
Through all the Rhine-land goes a sound, 

The murmur of a strange delight. 


Full fifty years the ‘‘ Holy Vest” 
Has lain in sacred mystery sealed ; 
Come forth, ye troubled, and find rest, 
Come forth, ye sickly, and be healed ! 


The Mother whispers of strange things, 
And wonders wrought for faithful men ; 
In the Child’s soul a dream upsprings, 
Of the bright world beyond his ken. 


A voice from old imperial Tréves, 
Responsive thousands catch the cry, 
Long pilgrim hosts, like swelling waves, 

Pour on, to that cathedral high. 


From many a vine-wreathed hut, and hall, 
Where Danube’s troubled waters ride ; 

From shores that hear the murmuring fall, 
Of that fair sea without a tide. 


From citron groves where Spaniards roam, 
That weary pilgrimage they take ; 

And Gaul’s gay peasants leave their home, 
And Erin's island echoes wake. 


The church is crowded, choir and nave, 
From altar screen to open door ; 

Fresh thousands still a blessing crave, 
Fresh thousands thronging, still adore. 


Within the Lady Chapel fair, 
Aloft the awful Relic stands, 

The grey old Bishop sitteth there, 
And blesseth all with lifted hands. 


Round the High Altar slow they came, 
To kiss that honoured vest Divine ; 

Where was His honour, to whose Name 
Men reared of old that costly shrine ? 


Round the High Altar, two by two, 
They passed without a word or strain, 
Then turning round in order due, 
They passed it silent back again. 


{ 
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Yet here the sick man came for health, 
And here the sinner came for aid, 

And here the rich man brought his wealth, 
And here the earnest-minded prayed. 


Not unto Him of old who wore 
Such humble garb in Jewish land ; 

The prayers, the vows, the tears they pour 
To mouldering work of human hand. 


It. 


She leaves behind the murmuring waves, 
Fair Coblentz, round thy pleasant homes ; 
With lingering step, to lordly Treves, 
The Mother, with her blind child comes. 


His little hands across his breast, 
The Child has folded piously ; 

And ever cries, ‘‘ O, Holy Vest, 
O, Vest most holy, pity me.” 


A sunbeam breaking through the trees, 
Falls on his cheek, so warm and bright, 
The poor child almost thinks he sees 
And knows the ecstasy of light. 


‘©O, Mother, Mother, linger not,” 

He strains her weary hand, and cries, 
‘I die to kneel on that blest spot, 

And learn to know thee with mine eyes. 


‘*T yearn to see this pleasant heat, 
To watch old Father Rhine ride by ; 
I hear the trampling of his feet, 
I know his hoarse and hollow cry. 


** How could he bear our little boat ? 
I felt no arms encircling me ; 
O, holy Coat, most holy Goat, 
Make me to know what others see !” 


They wander on, by hill and bower, 
e hears no voices whispering round ; 
One strange bright hope absorbs all power, 
Of grateful scent, or pleasant sound. 


And still across his little breast, 
His hands are folded ; piteously, 

He crieth out, “ O, holy vest, 
Haye mercy on my misery.” 


There’s many an angel carved in white, 
On the tall pillars’ chapiters, 

And blue-eyed boys as fair as light 
Are singing with the choristers. 


But not one form of sculptured grace, 
Nor breathing boy in that fair choir, 
Ts beautiful as he, whose face 
Pales with its own intense desire. 
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She leads him round the altar high, 

With trembling limb, with quivering throat, 
And upraised face, and straining eye, 

He kneeleth to the Holy Coat. 


Iv. 


The Rhine runs gladly as before, 

By castled crag, and vine-wreathed cot ; 
The child, beside his low-roofed door 

Sits once again—and sees him not! 


The stream is broad, and bright as ever, 
But the child’s soul is glad no more ; 
His short, sweet laughter mingleth never, 

Now, with the water’s sullen roar. 


The sleep that was so full of dreams, 
His wakeful, joyous, tranquil night, 
Is clouded over; and it seems 
No more its fancied forms are bright. 


One glorious gleam flashed through his brain, 
Wherein each other light waxed dim ; 

"Tis vanish’d now; but ne’er again 
His own old stars shall shine for him. 


He loved so much, in forest bowers, 
The rustle of the soft green leaves ; 

He loved to listen when, long hours, 
The home-birds twitter’d in the eaves. 


The music of the murmuring wave, 

The wild-bee’s hum, the whispering rain ; 
Tones that yet dearer transport gave, 

Sing as of old—but sing in vain. 


With lagging, lingering footstep, creeps 
The Totlese child, and meekly ‘tries 
To hide the silent tear that weeps 
His woe from those still sightless eyes. 


Nay, sore perplexed, the frighted heart 
Beats quick at each familiar tone, 

He hears even her step but to start, 
And turns to bear his grief alone! 


Then, bitterer feelings wring the breast, 
Whom should he love, or whom believe, 
If all who said they loved, caressed 
His weakness, only to deceive ? 


The torturing dread—the chilling doubt— 
The hollow hopelessness—begin ; 

Worse—worse than changeless night without, 
The gathering vacancy within ! 


And that fond faith of childish years, 
That meekly trusted, and obeyed ; 
That held no doubts, that had no fears, 

How is its simpleness betrayed ? 
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O, Mother, was it meet to guide 

The heart thou could’st have taught to cling 
Close to his own Redeemer’s side, 

And leave it with that powerless thing ? 


And when thy false words urged him on, 
And lured him down the devious track, 
Was there no deeper, dearer tone, 
To call the cheated wanderer back ? 


Where was Her warning, sweet and stern, 
The Mother of his second birth ? 

Ah! she has stained her own pure urn, 
With the polluted streams of earth. 


In many an old religious land, 
Her once true notes are false and vain ; 
And she has forged with her own hand, 
And rivets still her children’s chain. 


Dear Church, along our English dells, 
Still pure as in thine earliest years, 
Thy sweet voice echoed by church bells, 

omes floating down to peasant ears! 


Still round thy shrines, thy poor bereaved, 
In Christ’s own presence meet to pray ; 
And none rejected, none deceived, 
Bear all His choicest gifts away. 


O, if one wandering from thy fold, 

Hath, in her pictured paths, found pleasure ; 
Who singeth the good strains of old, 

But sings them to another measure. 


If he have touched enchanted ground, 
And love to roam and linger there, 
O, lure him back with the sweet sound, 

Of thy pure creed, and simple prayer. 


And with the spirit stern and strong, 
That filled thy Martyrs’ souls undaunted, 
And with the sympathies that os 
Round thine old Churches angel-haunted. 


And if thy pleas in vain be said, 
Then show the doubt, the grief, the gloom ; 
The soul untrained, the heart misled, 
The Blind Child’s solitary doom. oft 
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THE BLACK PROPHET.<—A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER XXV.—SARAH WITHOUT HOPE. 


How Sarah returned to Dalton’s ca- 
bin she herself knew not. Such was 
the tumult which the communication 
then made to her by Mave had occa- 
sioned in her mind, that the scene 
which had just taken place altogether 
appeared to her excited spirit like a 
troubled dream, whose impressions 
were too unreal and deceptive to be 
depended on for a moment. The re- 
action from the passive state in which 
Mave had left her, was, to a tempera- 
ment like her’s, perfectly overwhelm- 
ing. Her pulse beat high, her cheek 
burned, and her eye flashed with more 
than its usual fire and overpowering 
brilliancy, and, with the exception of 
one impression alone, all her thoughts 
were so rapid and indistinct as to re- 
semble the careering clouds which fly 
in tumult and confusion along the 
troubled sky, with nothing stationary 
but the sun far above, and which, in 
this case, might be said to resemble 
the bright conviction of Dalton's love 
for her, that Mave’s assurance had 
left behind it. On re-entering the 
cabin, without being properly con- 
scious of what she either did or said, 
she once more knelt by the side of 
Dalton’s bed, and hastily taking his 
unresisting hand, was about to speak ; 
but a difficulty how to shape her lan- 
guage held her in a painful and trou- 
bled suspense for some moments, dur- 
ing which Dalton could plainly per- 
ceive the excitement or rather rapture 
by which she was actuated. At 
length, a gush of hot and burning tears 
enabled her to speak, and she said— 
«Con Dalton—dear Con, is it true? 
—can it be true?—oh, no—no—but 
then she says it—is it true that you 
like me—like me!—no, no—that word 
is too wake—is it true that you love 
me ?—but no—it can’t be—there never 
was’so much happiness intended for 
me; and then, if it should be true— 
oh, if it was possible, how will I bear 
it ?—what will I do?—what—what is 
to be the consequence? for my love 


for you is beyond all belief—beyond 
all that tongue could tell. I can’t 
stand this struggle—my head is giddy 
—I scarcely know what I’m sayin’— 
or is it a dhrame?—is it a dhrame 
that I'll waken from, and find it false 
—false ?” 

Dalton pressed her hand, and look- 
ing tenderly upon her face, replied— 

“Dear Sarah, forgive me; your 
dhrame is both true and false. It is 
true that I like you—that I pity you; 
but you forbid me to say that—well, 
it is true, I say, that I like you—but 
I can’t say more. The only girl I 
love, in the sense you mane, is Mave 
Sullivan. I could not tell you an un- 
truth, Sarah; nor don’t desave your- 
self. I like you, but I love her.” 

She started up, and in an instant 
dashed the tears from her chéeks ; 
after which she said— 

“Tam glad I know it—you have 
said the truth—the bitther truth—ay, 
bitther it will prove, Condy Dalton, 
to more than me. My happiness in 
this world is now over for ever I 
never was happy; an’ it’s clear that 
the doom is against me—I never will 
be happy. I am now free to act as [ 
like. No matther what I do, it cannot 
make me feel more than I feel now. 
I might take a life—ay, twenty, an’ I 
couldn’t feel more miserable than I 
am. Then, what isthere to prevent me 
from workin’ out my own will, an’ 
doin’ what my father wishes? I may 
make myself worse an’ guiltier ; but 
unhappier I cannot be. That poor, 
weak hope was all I had in this world ; 
but that is gone, an’ I have no other 
hope now.” 

*‘ Compose yourself, dear Sarah; 
calm yourself,” said Dalton. 

** Don’t call me dear Sarah,” she 
replied ; ‘‘ you were wrong ever to do 
so. Oh, why was I born! an’ what 
has this world an’ this life been to me 
but hardship an’ sorrow? But still,” 
she added, drawing herself up, “I 
will let you all see what pride can do. | 
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I now know my fate, an’ what I must 
suffer; an’ if one tear would gain 
your love, I wouldn’t shed it—never, 
never.” 

** Sarah,” said Mary, in a soothing 
voice, ** I hope you won’t blame poor 
Con. You don’t know, maybe, that 
himself an’ Mave Sullivan has loved 
one another ever since they were . 

«No more about Mave Sullivan,” 
she replied, almost fiercely ; “ lave her 
tome. As for me, I'll not brake my 
word, either for good or evil; I was 
never the one to do an ungenerous— 
an ungenerous—no—.” she paused, how- 
ever, as if struck by some latent con- 
viction that pressed upon her con- 


- science, and in a panting voice, _he add- 


ed, “I must lave you for awhile, but I 
will be back in an hour or two—oh, 
yes, I will—an’ in the meantime, Mary, 
any thing that is to be dome, you can 
do it for me till 1 come agin. Mave 
Sullivan !— Mave Sullivan!—lave Mave 
Sullivan to me!” 

She then threw an humble garment 
about her, and ina few minutes was 
on her way to have an interview with 
her father. On reaching home she 
found that he had arrived only a few 
minutes before her—and to her sur- 
prise he expressed something like good 
humour, or, perhaps, gratification at 
her presence there. On looking into 
her face more closely, however, he had 
little trouble in perceiving that some- 
thing extraordinary had disturbed her. 
He then glanced at Nelly,who, as usual, 
sat gloomily by the fire, knitting her 
brows and groaning with suppressed 
ill-temper, as she had been in the habit 
of doing ever since she suspected that 
Donnel had made a certain disclosure, 
connected with her, to Sarah. 

Well,” said he, “has there been 
another battle ?—have you been ding 
dust at it as usual? What’s wrong, 
Sally?—eh? Did it go to blows wid 
you, for you look raised ?” 

** You're all out of it,” replied Nelly, 
“her blood’s up now—an’ I'm not pre- 
pared for a sudden death. She’s dan- 
gerous this minute—an’ I’ll take care 
of her. Blessed man, look at her eyes.” 

She repeated these words with that 
kind of low, dogged ridicule and scorn 
whieh so frequently accompany stupid 
and wanton brutality ; and which are, 
hesides, provoking almost beyond en- 
durance, when the mind is chafed by 
considerations of an exciting nature. 


Sarah flew like lightning to the old 
knife, which we have already men- 
tioned, and snatching it from the shelf 
of the dresser on which it lay, ex- 
claimed— 

“IT have now no earthly thought, 
nor any hope of good in this world, to 
keep my hand from evil; an’ for all 
ever you made me suffer, take this—” 

Her father had not yet sat down, 
and it was indeed well that he had not— 
for it required all his activity and 
strength united, to intercept the medita- 
ted blow, by seizing his daughter’s arm. 

“ Sarah,” said he, * what is this ?— 
are you mad, you murdhering jade, to 
attempt the vagabond’s life ?—for she 
is a vagabond, and an ill-tongued vaga- 
bond. Why do you provoke the girl, 
by sich language, you double-distilled 
ould sthrap?—you do nothing but 
growl, an’ snarl, an’ curse, an’ pray— 
ay, pray, from mornin’ to night, in sich 
a way, that the very devil himself 
couldn’t bear you, or live with you. 
Begone out o’ this, or I'll let her at you 
—an’ I'll engage she'll give you what'll 
settle you.” 

Nelly rose, and putting on her cloak, 
went out. 

I’m goin’,” she replied, looking at 
andaddressing the Prophet ; “ an’ plaise 
God, before long I'll have the best wish 
o’ my heart fulfilled, by seein’ you hang- 
ed; but, until then, may my curse, an’ 
the curseo’ God light on youand pursue 
you. I know you have tould her every 
thing, or she wouldn’t act towards me 
as she has done of late.” 

Sarah stood like the Pythoness, ina 
kind of savage beauty, with the knife 
firmly grasped in her hand. 

*‘’m glad she’s gone,” she said; 
* but it is not her, father, that I ought 
to rise my hand against.” 

*¢ Who, then, Sarah?” he asked with 
something like surprise. 

‘¢ You asked me,” she proceeded, “to 
assist in a plan to have Mave Sullivan 
carried off by young Dick o’ the Gra 
—lI'm now ready for anything, an’ I'll 
do it. This world, father, has nothing 
good or happy in it for me—now I'll be 
aiquil to it; if it gives me mothing 
good, it'll get nothing good out of me. 
I'll give it blow for blow; kindness, 
good fortune, if it was to happen—but 
it can’t now—would soften me; but I 
know, an’ I feel that ill-treatment, 
crosses, disappointments, an’ want of 
all hope in this life, has made, an’ wil 
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make me a devil—ay, an’ oh! what a 
different girl I might be this day !” 

«« What has vexed you ?” asked the 
father ; “for I see that something has.” 

“Isn't it a cruel thing,” she pro- 
ceeded, without seeming to have at- 
tended to him ; “ isn’t it a cruel thing 
to think that every one you see about 
you has some happiness +4 your- 
self; an’ that your heart is burstin’, 
an’ your brain burnin’, and no relief for 
you; no“one point to turn to, for con- 
solation—but everything dark and dis- 
mal, and fiery about you !” . 

I felt all this, myself,” said the 
Prophet ; “so, don’t be disheartened, 
Sarah ; in the coorse o’ time your heart 
will get so hardened that you'll laugh 
at the world—ay, atall that’s either bad 
or good in it, as I do.” 

« T never wish to come to that state,” 
she replied ; “ an’ you never felt what 
I feel—you never had that much of 
what was good in your heart. No,” 
she proceeded, “‘sooner than come to 
that state—that is, to your state—I'd 
= this knife into my heart. You, 
father, never loved one of your own 
kind yet.” 

« Didn't 12?” he replied, whilst his 
eyes lightened into a glare like those of 
a provoked tiger; “ay, I loved one of 
our kind—of your kind; loved her— 
ay, an’ was happy wid her—oh, how 
happy. Ay, Sarah M*‘Gowan, an’ I 
loved my fellow-creatures then, too, 
like a fool as I was: loved, ay, loved ; 
an’ she that I so loved, proved false to 
me—proved an adultress; an’ I tell 
you now, that it may harden your heart 
against the world, that that woman— 
my wife—that I so loved, an’ that so 
disgraced me, was your mother.” 

* It’s a lie—it’s as false as the devil 
himself,” she replied, turning round 
quickly, and looking him with frantic 
vehemence of manner intheface. ‘ My 
mother never did what you say. She’s 
now in her grave, an’ can’t spake for 
or defend herself; but if I was to 
stand here till judgment day, I’d say 
it was false. You were misled or 
mistaken, or your own bad, suspicious 
nature made you do her wrong; an’ 
even if it was thrue—which it is not, 
but false as hell_why would you 
erush and wring her daughter’s heart 
by a knowledge of it ? Couldn’t you 
let me get through the short but bit- 
ther passage of life that’s before me, 
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without addin’ this to the other 
thoughts that’s distractin’ me!?” 

“I did it, as I said, “he replied, 
**to make you harden your heart, an’ 
to prevent you from puttin’ any trust 
in the world, or expectin’ anything 
either of thruth or goodness from 
it.” 

She started, as if some new light 
had broken in upon her, and turning 
to him, said— 

«* Maybe I undherstand you, father 
—I hope Ido. Oh, could it be that 
you wor wanst a—a—a betther man— 
a man that had a heart for your fel- 
low-creatures, and cared for them? 
I’m lookin’ into my own heart now, 
and I don’t doubt but I might be 
brought to the same state yet: Ha, 
that’s terrible to think of ; but again, 
I can’t believe it. Father, you can 
stoop to lies an’ falsity—that I could 
not do; but no matther; you wor 
wanst a good man, maybe. Am I 
right ?” 

The prophet turned round, and fix- 
ing his eyes upon his daughter, they 
stood each gazing upon the other for 
some time. He then looked for a mo- 
ment into the ground, after which he 
sat down upon a stool, and covering 
his face’ with both his hands, remained 
in thatJposition for two or three mi- 
nutes. 

“ Am I right, father ?” she repeat- 


He raised his eyes, and looking upon 
her with his usual composure, re- 
plied— 

* No—you are wrong—you are very 


wrong. When I was an innocent 
child 1 was a villain. When I was a 
light-hearted, affectionate boy, playing 
with my brothers and sisters, lam a 
villain. When I grew into youth, 
Sarah, an’ thought every one full of 
honesty an’ truth, an’ the world all 
kindness, an’ nothing about me but 
goodness, an’ generosity, an’ affection, 
Iwas, of coorse, a villain. When I 
loved the risin’ sun—when I looked 
upon the stars of heaven with a won- 
derin’ and happy heart—when the 
dawn of mornin’ and the last light of 
the summer evening filled me with joy, 
and made me love every one and every- 
thing about me—the trees, the runnin’ 
rivers, the nm fields, and all that 
God—ha, what am I sayin’ ?—I was a 
villain. When I loved an’ married 
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your mother, an’ when she—but no 
matther—when all these things hap- 
pened, I was, [ say, a villain ; but now 
that things is changed for the betther, 
I am an honest man!” 

« Father, there is good in you yet,” 
she said, as her eye sparkled in the 
very depth of her excitement, with a 
hopeful animation that had its source 
in a noble and exalted benevolence, 
“ you're not lost.” 

“ Don’t I say,” he replied, with a 
cold and bitter sneer, * that I am an 
honest man.” 

“ Ah,” she replied, “that’s gone 
too, then—look where I will, every- 
mere, bs dark—no hope—no hope of 
any kind ; but no matther now ; since 
I can’t do betther, I'll make them 
think o’ me, aye, an’ feel me too. 
Come, then, what have you to say to 
me ?” 

« Let us have a walk, then,” replied 
her father. “There is a weeny 

limpse of sunshine, for a wondher. 
You look heated—your face is flushed 
too, very much, an’ the walk will cool 
you a little.” 

“1 know my face is flushed,” she 
replied, “ for I feel it burnin’, an’ so is 
my head; I have a pain init, anda 
pain in the small o’ my back too.” 

« Well, come,” he continued, “ and 
a walk will be of sarvice to you.” 

They then went out in the direc- 
tion of the Rabbit Bank, the Prophet, 
during their walk, availing himself of 
her evident excitement to draw from 
her the history of its origin. Such a 
task, indeed, was easily accomplished, 
for this singular creature, in whom 
love of truth, as well as a detestation of 
all falsehood and subterfuge, seemed 
to have been a moral instinct, at once 
disclosed to him the state of her affeo- 
tions, and, indeed, all that the reader 
already knows of her love for Dalton, 
and her rivalry with Mave Sullivan. 
These circumstances were such pre- 
cisely as he could have wished for, 
and our readers need scarcely be told 
that he failed not to aggravate her 
jealousy of Mave, nor to suggest to 
her the necessity on her part, if she 
possessed either pride or spirit, to 
prevent her union with Dalton by 
a means in her power. 

“ T'll do it,” she replied, “I'll do it ; 
to be sure I feel that it’s not right, 
an’ if I had one single hope in this 
world I'd scorn it ; but 1’m now des- 
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perate ; I tried to be good, but I’m 
only a cobweb before the wind—every- 
thing is against me, an’ I think I’m 
like some one that never had a guar- 
gian angel to take care of them.” 

The Prophet then gave her a de- 
tailed account of their plan for carrying 
away Mave Sullivan, and of his own 
subsequent intentions in life— 

* We have more than one iron in 
the fire,” he proceeded, “ an’ as soon as 
everything comes off right, and to 
our wishes, we'll not lose a single 
hour in going to America.” 

«| did't think,” said Sarah, “ that 
Dalton ever murdered Sullivan till I 
heard himself confess it; but I can 
well understand it now. He was 
hasty, father, and did it in a passion, 
but so itself, he has and had a good 
heart. Father, don’t blame me for 
what I say, but I'd rather be that 
pious, affectionate ould man, wid his 
murdher on his head, than you in the 
state you’re in. An’ that’s thrue, I 
must turn back and to them 

I'm too long away; still, somethi 
ails me—1’m all sickish, my head an 
back especially.” 

* Go home to our own place,” he 
replied; “ may be it’s the sickness 
you're takin’.” 

* Oh, no,” she replied, “I felt this 
way wanst or twice before, an’ I know 
it'll go off me—good bye.” 

** Good bye, Sarah, an’ remember, 
honour bright and saicresy.” 

** Saicresy, father, I grant you, but 
never honour bright for me again. 
It’s the world makes me do it—the 
wicked, dark, cruel world, that has 
me as I am, widout a livin’ heart to 
love me—that’s what makes me do 
it.” 

They then separated, he to pursue 
his way to Dick o’ the Grange’s, and 
she to the miserable cabin of the 
Daltons. They had not gone far, 
however, when she returned, and 
calling after him, said— 

**T have thought it over again, and 
won't promise altogether till I see 
you again.” 

* Are you goin’ back 0’ word 
so soon ?” he asked, with a kind of sar- 
castic sneer. “I thought you never 
broke your word, Sarah.” 

She paused, and after looking about 
her as if in perplexity, she turned on 
her heel, and proceeded in silence. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.——-THE PEDLAR RUNS A CLOSE RISK OF THE STOCKS. 


Netty's suspicions, apparently well 
founded as they had been, were re- 
moved from the Prophet, not so much 
by the disclosure to her and Sarah, of 
his having been so long cognizant of 
Sullivan’s murder by old Dalton, as by 
that unhappy man’s own confession of 
the crime. Still, in spite of all that 
had yet happened, she could not divest 
herself of an impression that something 
darkand guilty was associated with the 
Tobacco-Box—an impression which 
was strengthened by her own recollec- 
tions of certain incidents that occurred 
upon a particular night, much about 
the time of Sullivan’s disappearance. 
Her memory, however, being better as 
to facts than to time, was such as pre- 
vented her from determining whether 
the incidents alluded to had occurred 
previous to Sullivan’s murder, or af- 
terwards. There remained, however, 
just enough of suspicion to torment her 
own mind, without enabling her to ar- 
rive at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
Donnel’s positive guilt, arising from 
the mysterious incidents in question. 
A kind of awakened conscience, too, 
resulting not from any principle of true 
repentance, but from superstitious 
alarm and a conviction that the Pro- 
phet had communicated to Sarah a 
certain secret connected with her, 
which she dreaded so much to have 
known, had for some time past ren- 
dered her whole life a singular com- 
pound of weak terror, ill-temper, 
gloom, and a kind of conditional re- 
pentance, which depended altogether 
upon the fact of her secret being 
known. In this mood it was that she 
left the cabin as we have described. 

“ T’m not fit to die,” she said to her- 
self, after she had gone—* an’ that’s 
the second offer for my life she has 
made. Any way, it’s the best of my 
play to lave them; an’ above all, to 

eep away from her. That’s the se- 
cond attempt ; and I know to a sar- 
tinty, that if she makes a third one, 
it'ill do for me. Oh, no doubt of that 
—the third time’s always the charm !— 
an’ into my heart that unlucky knife ’ill 
go, if she ever thries it a third time! 
They tell me,” she proceeded, solilo- 
auizing, as she was in the habit of 
doing, “ that the inquest is to be held 


in a day or two, an’ that the crowner 
was only unwell a thrifle, and hadn't 
the sickness afther all. No matther— 
not all the wather in the say ’ud clear 
my mind that there’s not villany joined 
wid that Tobaccy-Box, though where 
it could go, or what could come of it 
(barrin the devil himself or the fairies 
tuck it), I don’t know.” 

So far as concerned the coroner, the 
rumour of his having caught the pre- 
vailing typhus was not founded on fact. 
A short indisposition, arising from 
cold caught by a severe wetting, but 
by no means of a serious or alarmin 
nature, was his only malady ; oat 
when the day to which the inquest had 
been postponed had arrived, he was 
sufficiently recovered to conduct that 
important investigation. A very large 
crowd was assembled upon the occa- 
sion, and a deep interest prevailed 
throughout that part of the country. 
The circumstances, however, did not, 
as it happened, admit of any particular 
difficulty. Jerry Sullivan and his 
friends attended, as was their duty, in 
order to give evidence touching the 
identity of the body. This, however, 
was a matter of peculiar difficulty. 
On disinterring the remains, it 
was found that the clothes worn at 
the time of the murder had not been 
buried with them—in other words, 
that the bedy had been stripped of 
all but the under garment, pre- 
vious to its interment. The evi- 
dence, nevertheless, of the Black 
Prophet and of Red Rody was con- 
clusive. The truth, however, of most 
if not of all of the details, but not of 
the fact itself, was denied by old 
Dalton, who had sufficiently reco- 
vered from his illness, to be present 
at the investigation. The circum- 
stances deposed to by the two wit- 
nesses were sufficiently strong and 
home to establish the fact against 
him, although he impugned the de- 
tails as we have stated, but admitted 
that after a hard battle with weighty 
sticks, he did kill Sullivan by an un- 
lucky blow, and left him dead in a 
corner of the field for a short time, 
near the Grey Stone. He said that 
he did not bury the body, but that 
he carried it soon afterwards from 
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the field in which the unhappy crime 
had been committed, to the road- 
side, where he laid it for a time, in 
order to procure assistance. He said 
he then changed his mind, and having 
become afraid to communicate the 
acs 4 accident to any of the neigh- 
bours, he fled in great terror across 
the adjoining mountains, where he 
wandered nearly frantic until the ap- 
roach of day-break the next morn- 
ing. He then felt himself seized with 
an uncontrollable anxiety to return 
to the scene of conflict, which he 
did, and found, not much to his sur- 
prise indeed, that the body had beenre- 
moved, for he supposed at the time that 
Sullivan's friends must have brought 
it home. This he declared was the 
truth, neither more nor less, and he 
concluded by solemnly stating, that 
he knew no more than the child un- 
born of what had become of the 
body, or how it disappeared. He 
also acknowledged that he was very 
much intoxicated at the time of the 
quarrel, and that were it not for the 
shock he received by perceiving that 
the man was dead, he thought he 
would not have had any thing be- 
ond a confused and indistinct recol- 
ection of the circumstances at all. He 
admitted also that he had threatened 
Sullivan in the market, and followed 
him closely for the purpose of beat- 
ing him, but maintained that the fatal 
blow was not given with an intention 
of taking his life. 

The fact, on the contrary, that the 
body had been privately buried and 
stripped before interment, was cor- 
roborated by the circumstance of 
Sullivan’s body-coat having been found 
the next morning in a torn and bloody 
state, together with his great coat 
and hat ; but, indeed, the impression 
upon the minds of many was, that 
Dalton’s version of the circumstances 
was got up for the purpose of giving 
to what was looked upon as a deli- 
berate assassination, the character of 
simple homicide or manslaughter, so 
as that he might escape the capital 
felony, and come off triumphantly by 
a short imprisonment. The feeling 
against him too was strengthened and 
exasperated by the impetuous re- 
sentment with which he addressed 
himself to the Prophet and Rody 
Duncan, whilst giving their evidence, 
for it was not unreasonable to sup- 
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pose that the man, who at his years, 
and in such awful circumstances, could 
threaten the lives of the witnesses 
against him, as he did, would not 
hesitate to commit, in a fit of that 
ungovernable passion that had made 
him remarkable through life, the 
very crime with which he stood 
charged through a similar act of 
blindand ferocious vengeance. Others, 
on the contrary, held different opi- 
nions ; and thought that the old man’s 
account of the matter was both simple 
and natural, and bore the stamp of 
sincerity and truth upon the very face 
of it. Jerry Sullivan only swore 
that to the best of his opinion the 
skeleton found was much about the 
size of what his brother’s would be; 
but as the proof of his private inter- 
ment by Dalton had been clearly es- 
tablished by the evidence of the Pro- 
phet and Rody, constituting, as it 
did, an unbroken chain of circum- 
stances which nothing could resist, 
the jury had no hesitation in return- 
ing the following verdict :— 

“We find a verdict of wilful 
murder against Cornelius Dalton, 
Senior, for that he on or about the 
night of the fourteenth of December, 
in the year of grace 1798, did fol- 
low and waylay Bartholomew Sullivan, 
and deprive him of his life by blows 
and violence, having threatened him 
to the same effect in the early part 
of the aforesaid day.” 

During the progress of the investi- 
gation our friend the pedlar and Charley 
Hanlon were anxious and deeply atten- 
tive spectators. The former never 
kept his eyes off the Prophet, but 
surveyed him with a face in which it 
was difficult to say whether the ex- 
pression was one of calm conviction 
or astonishment. When the inves- 
tigation had come to a close, he drew 
Hanlon aside, and said— 

“ That swearin, Charley, was too 
clear, an’ if I was on the jury myself 
I would find the same verdict. May 
the Lord support the poor ould man 
in the mane time! for in spite of all 
that happened, one can’t help pityin’ 
him, or at any rate his unfortunate 
family. However, see what comes by 
not havin’ a curb over one’s passions 
when the blood’s up.” 

** God’s a just God,” replied Han- 
lon—* the murderer deserves his pun- 
ishment, an’ I hope will meet it.” 
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There is little doubt of it.” said 
the pedlar. The hand of God is in 
it all.” 

* That's more than I see, or can at 
the present time, then,” replied Han- 
lon. “* Why should my aunt stay away 
so long ?—but I dare say the truth is, 
she is either sick or dead, an’ if that’s 
the case, what's all you have said or 
done worth? You see it’s but a chance 
still.” 

“ Trust in God,” replied the ped- 
lar ; * that’s all either of us can do or 
say now. There’s the coffin. I'm 
tould they're goin’ to bury him, and 
to have the greatest funeral that ever 
was in the counthry ; but, God knows, 
there's funerals enough in the neigh- 
bourhood widout their making a show 
of themselves wid this.” 

 There’s no truth in that report 
either,” said Hanlon. “ I was spakin’ 
to Jerry Sullivan this mornin’, an’ I 
have it from him that they intend to 
bury him as quietly as they can. He's 
much changed from what he was— 
Jerry is—an’ doesn’t wish to have the 
ould man hanged at all, if he can pre- 
vent it.” 

** Hanged or not, Charley, I must 
go on with my petition to Dick o’ the 
Grange. Of coorse I have no chance, 
but maybe the Lord put something 
good into Travers’s heart, when he 
bid me bring it to him; at any rate it 
can do no harm.” 

«* Nor any earthly good,” replied the 
other. “ The farm is this minute the 
property of Darby Skinadre, an’ to 
my own knowledge Masther Dick has 
a good hundre pounds in his pocket 
for befriendin’ the meal monger.” 

 §till an’ all, Charley, I'll go to the 
father, if it was only becaise the agent 
wishes it; I promised I would, an’ 
who knows at any rate but he may do 
something for the poor Daltons him- 
self, when he finds that the villain that 
robbed and ruined them wont.” 

“So far you may be right,” said 
Hanlon, “ an’ as you say, if it does no 
good it can do no harm; but for my 

t, I ean scarcely think of any thing 
fame poor aunt. What, in God's 
name, exeept sickness or death, can 
keep her away, I don’t know.” 

«Put your trust in God, man— 
that’s my advice to you.” 

« And a good one it is,” replied the 
other, “ if we could only folly it up as 
we ought. Every one here wondhers 


at the change that’s come over me—I 
that was so light and airy, and so fond 
of every divarsion that was to be had, 
am now as grave as a parson; but in. 
deed no wondher, for ever since that 
awful night at the Grey Stone—sinee 
both nights indeed—I’m not the same 
man, an’ I feel as if there was a weight 
over me that nothing will remove, un. 
less we trace the murdher, an’ I hardly 
know what to say about it, now that 
my aunt isn’t forthcomin’.” 

« Trust in God, I tell you, for as 
sure as you live, truth will come to 
light yet.” 

The conversation then took various 
changes as they proceeded, until they 
reached the Grange, where the first 
person they met was Jemmy Branigan, 
who addressed his old enemy, the ped- 
lar, in that peculiarly dry and ironical 
tone which he was often in the habit 
of using when he wished to disguise 
a friendly act in an ungracious garb— 
a method of granting favours, by the 
way, to which he was proverbially ad- 
dicted. In fact, a surly answer from 
Jemmy was as frequently indicativefof 
his intention to serve you with his 
master as it was otherwise; but so 
adroitly did he disguise his sentiments, 
that no earthly penetration could de- 
velope them until proved by the re- 
sult. Jemmy, besides, liked the pedlar 
at heart for his open, honest scurri- 
lity—a quality which he latterly found 
extremely beneficial to himself, inas- 
much as now that increasing infirmity 
had incapacitated his master from de- 
livering much of the alternate abuse 
that took place between them, he expe- 
rienced great relief every morning from 
a fresh breathing with his rather ec- 
centric opponent. 

* Jemmy,” said Hanlon, ‘is the 
master in the office ?” 

‘Is he in the office?—Who wants 
him?” and as he put the query he ac- 
companied it by a look of ineffable 
contempt at the pedlar. 

“ Your friend, the pedlar, wants 
him; and so now,” added Hanlon, “ I 
leave you both to fight it out between 
you.” 

* You're comin’ wid your petition, 
an'a purty object you are, goin’ to 
look afther a farm for a man that'll be 
hanged (may God forbid—this day, 
amin!” he exclaimed in an earnest 
undertone which the other eould not 
hear); “an’ what can you expect butto 
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kicked out or put in the stocks for 

attemptin’ to take a farm over another 
man’s head.” 

« What other man’s head ?—nobody 
has it yet.” 

« Ay has there—a very daicent, re- 

table man has it, by name one 
Darby Skinadre. (May he never warm 
his hungry nose in the same farm, the 
miserable keowt that he is this day,” 
he added in anothey soliloquy, which 
escaped the pedlar ;J “a very honest 
man is Darby Skinadre, so you may 
save yourself the trouble, I say.” 

“At any rate there’s no harm in 
tryin'—worse than fail we cant, an’ 
if we succeed it’ll be good to come 
in for any thing from the ould scoun- 
drel, before the divil get’s him.” 

Jemmy gave him a look. 

« Why what have you to say against 
the ould boy? Sure it’s not castin’ 
reflections on your own masther 
you'd be.” 

“Oh not at all,” replied the ped- 
lar, “especially when I’m expectin’ 
a favour from one of his sarvints. 
Throth he'll soon by all accounts 
have his hook in the ould Clip o’ 
the Grange—an’ afther that some of 
his friends will soon folly him. I 
wouldn't be manin’ one Jemmy Bra- 
nigan. Oh dear no—but it’s a sure 
ease that it’s the Black Boy's inten- 
tion to take the whole family by in- 
stalments, an’ wid respect to the sar- 
vints to place them in their ould situa- 
tions. Faith you'll have a warm 
berth of it, Jemmy, an’ well you de- 
sarve it.” 

“ Why then you cireulatin’ vaga- 
bone,” = Jemmy; “if you 
wern't a close friend to him, you'd 
not know his intentions so well. 
Don't let out on yourself, man alive, 
unless you have the face to be proud 
of your acquaintances, which in throth 
is more than any one barrin’ the same 
set could be of you.” 

* Well, well,” retorted the ped- 
lar, “sure blood alive, as we're all 
of the same connexion, let us not 
quarrel now, but sarve another if we 
ean. Go an’ tell the ould blackguard I 
want to see him about business.” 

“ Will I tell him you're itchy about 
the houghs?—eh? However, the 
thruth is, that they"—and he pointed 
to the stocks—* might be justice, but 
ne novelty to you. The iron garthers 
18 an ornament you often wore, an’ 
will agin, plaise goodness.” 
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“ Throth an’ your ornament is one 
ou'll never wear a second time—the 
emp collar will grace your neck yet ; 

but never mind, you're leadin’ the life 
to desarve it. See now if I can spake 
a word wid your masther for a poor 
family.” 

« Why, then, to avoid your tongue, 
I may as well tell you, that himself, 
Masther Richard, and Darby Skina- 
dre’s in the office ; an’ if you can use 
the same blackguard tongue as well in 
a good cause, as you can in a bad one; 
it would be well for the poor craythers. 
Go in now, an’,” he added in another 
soliloquy, “‘ may the Lord prosper his 
virtuous endayvours, the vagabone; al- 
though all hope o’ that’s past, I doubt ; 
for hasn’t Skinadre the promise, and 
Masther Richard the bribe. However, 
who can tell; so God prosper the va- 
gabone I say agin !” 

The pedlar, on entering, found old 
Henderson sitting in an arm-chair, 
with one of his legs, as usual, ban. 
daged and stretched out before him 
on another chair. He seemed much 
worn and debilitated, and altogether 
had the appearance of a man whose 
life was not worth a single week's 
purchase. Skinadre was about taking 
leave of his patron, the son, who had 
been speaking to him as the pedlar 
cated: 

“Don’t be uneasy, Darby,” he said; 
“we can’t give you a lease for about 
a week or fortnight; but the agent is 
now here, an’ we must first take out 
new leases ourselves. As soon as we 
do, you shall have. yours.” 

“If you only knew, your honour, 
the scrapin’ I had, in these hard times, 
to get together that hundhre——” 

« Hush—there,” said the other, 
clapping his hand, with an air of ridi- 
cule and contempt, upon the miser's 
mouth; “that will do now; be off, 
and depend upon mum, you un- 
derstand me! Ha, ha, ha—that’s not 
a bad move, father,” he added; * how- 
ever, I think we must give him the 
farm.” 

The pedlar had been standing in the 
middle of the floor, when young Dick, 
turning round suddenly, asked him, 
with a frown, occasioned by the fact 
of his- having overheard this short 
dialogue, what he wanted. 

** God save your honours, gintle- 
men,” said the pedlar, in a loud, 
straightforward voice. “I'm glad to 
see your honour looking so well,” he 
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added, turning to the father; “it’s 
fresh an’ young youre gettin’, sir, 
glory be to God !” 

**Who is this fellow, Dick? Do 
you think I look better, my man?” 

“Says Jemmy Brannigan to me 
afore | came in,” proceeded the ped- 
lar—*“ he’s a thrue friend o’ mine, 
your honour, Jemmy is, an’ ’ud go to 
the well o’ the world’s end to sarve 
me—says he, you'll be delighted, Har- 
ry, to see the masther look so fresh 
and.well.” 

** And the cursed old hypocrite is 
just after telling me, Dick, to prepare 
for a long journey, adding, for my 
consolation, that it won't be a trouble- 
some one, inasmuch as it will be all 
down hill.” 

** Why,” replied the son, “he has 
given you that information for the ten 
thousandth time, to my own know- 
ledge. What does this man want? 
What's your business, my good fel- 
low ?” 

« Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” replied 
the pedlar, “ will you allow me to ax 
you one question—were you ever in 
the forty-seventh foot? Oh, begad, 
it must be him to a sartinty,” he add- 
ed, as if to himself. 

« No,” replied Dick ; “‘ why so?” 

« Take care, your honour,” said the 
pediar, smiling roguishly ; “ take care 
now. If it wasn’t you cE 

«¢ What are you speaking about ?— 

what do you mean ?”’ asked the young 
man. 
The pedlar went over to him, and 
said, in a low voice, looking cautiously 
at the father, as if he didn’t wish that 
he should hear him— 

“It was surely your honour took 
away Lord Handicap’s daughter when 
you wor an ensign—the handsome 
ensign, as they called . in the forty- 
seventh? Eh? faix I knew you the 
minute I looked at you.” 

“Ha, ha, ha—do you know what, 
father? He says I'm the handsome 
ensign of the forty-seventh, that took 
away Lord Handicap’s daughter.” 

“The greatest beauty in all Eng- 
land,” added the pedlar ; “an’ I knew 
him at wanst, your honour.” 

« Well, Dick, that’s a compliment 
at any rate,” replied the father. 

*“ Were you ever in the forty-se- 
venth ?” asked the son, smiling. 

“ Ah, ha,” returned the pedlar, with 
a knowing wink, “behave yourself, 


captain; I’m not so soft as all that 
comes to ; but sure as I have a favour 
to ax from his honour, your father, 
I'm glad to have your assistance. 
Faix, by all accounts, you pleaded 
your own cause well, at any rate; an’ 
I hope you'll give me a lift now wid 
his honour here.” 

Dick the younger laughed heartily, 
but really had not ready virtue enough 
about him to disclaim the compliment. 

* Come, then,“he added, ‘ let us 
hear what your favour is.” 

‘Oh, thin, thank you, an’ God 
bless you, captain! It’s this, only to 
know if you’d be good enough to 
grant a new lease of Cargah farm to 
young Condy Dalton; for the ould 
man, by all accounts, isn’t long for 
this world.” 

Both turned their eyes upon him 
with a look of singular astonishment. 

** Who are you at all, my good fel- 
low ?” asked the father ; “ or what de- 
vil drove you here on such an impu- 
dent message? A lease to the son of 
that old murderer and his crew of beg- 
gars! That’s good, Dick !—well done, 
soger !—will you back him in that, 
Captain? Ha, ha,ha! D——n me, 
if ever I heard the like of it!” 

* I hope you will back me, Captain,” 
said the pedlar. 

Upon what grounds, comrade? 
Ha, ha, ha! Goon! Let us hear 
you!” 

«Why, your honour, becaise he’s 
best entitled to it. Think of what it 
was when he got it, an’ think of what 
it is now, and then ax yourselves— 
* Who raised it in value, an’ made it 
worth twiste what it was worth?’ 
Wasn't it the Daltons? Didn't they 
lay out near eight hundre pounds upon 
it? An’ didn’t you, at every renewal, 
screw them up—beggin’ your pardon, 
gintlemen—until they found thatthe 
more they improved it the poorer they 
were gettin’? An’ now that it lies 
there, worth double its value, and they 
that made it so (to put money into 
sake pockets) beggars—widin a few 

undred yards of it—wouldn’t it be ra- 
ther hard to let them die an’ starve in 
destitution, and them wishin’ to get it 
back at a raisonable rint ?” 

“In this country, brother soldier,” 
replied Dick, ironically, ‘* we generally 
starve first an’ die afterwards.” 

** You may well say so, your honour ; 
an’ God knows, there's not upon the 
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face of the earth a counthry where 
starvation is so much practised, or so 
well undherstood. Faith, unfortu- 


nately, it’s the national divarsion wid 
us. However, is what I'm sayin’ rai- 
sonable, gentlemen ?” 

«“ Exceedingly so,” said Dick; “go 
on.” 


« Well, then, I wish to know, will 
you give them anew lease of their 
farm ?” « 

* You do!—do you ?” 

“ Throth I do, your honour.” 

‘“‘ Well, then,” replied the son, “ I 
beg to inform you that we will not.” 

** Why so, your honour ?” 

« Simply, you knave,” exclaimed the 
father, in a passion, “‘ because we don’t 
wish it. Kick him out, Dick!” 

«* My good friend and brother sol- 
dier,” said Dick, “ the fact is, that we 
are about to introduce a new system 
altogether upon our property. We 
are determined to manage it upon a 
perfectly new principle. It has been 
too much sublet under us, and we have 
resolved to rectify this evil. That is 
our answer. You get no lease. Pro- 
vide for yourself, and your friends, the 
Daltons, as best you can, but on this 
property you get no lease. That is 
your answer.” 

“ Begone, now, you scoundrel,” said 
the father, “ and not a word more out 
of your head.” 

«“ Gentlemen ! gentlemen !” exclaimed 
the pedlar, “ have you no consciences ? 
Is there no justice in the world? The 
misery, and sorrow, and sufferins of 
this unfortunate family will be upon 
you, I doubt, if you don’t do them jus- 
tice.” 

“ Touch the bell, Dick! Here, 
some one! Jemmy Branigan! Harry 
Lowry ! Jack Clinton !—whereare you 
all, you scoundrels? Here, put this 
rascal in the stocks, immediately !—in 
with him !” 

Jemmy, who, from an adjoining room, 
had been listening to every word that 
passed, now entered. 

“ Here, your sir: clap this vagabond 
in the stocks for his insolence. He has 
come here purposely to insult myself 
and my son—to the stocks with him, 
at once!” 

“No!” replied Jemmy; “ the devil 
resave the stock will go on him this 
day. Didn’t I hear every word that 
passed? An’ what did he say but the 
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thruth, an’ what every one knows to be 
the thruth ?” 

** Put him in the stocks, I desire you, 
this instant!” 

“ Throth, if you wor to look at your 
mug in the glass, you'd feel that you'll 
soon be in a worse stocks yourself than 
ever you put any poor craythur into,” 
replied the redoubtable Jemmy. “ Do 
you be off about your business, in the 
mane time, you good-natured vaga- 
bone, or this ould firebrand will get 
some one wid less conscience than I 
have, that ‘ill clap you in them.” 

‘«‘ Never mind, father,” observed the 
son: * let the fellow go about his bu- 
siness—he’s not worth your resent- 
ment.” 

The pedlar took the hint, and with- 
drew, accompanied by Jemmy, on 
whose face there was a grin of triumph 
that he could not conceal. 

“1 tould you,” he added, as they 
went down the steps, “that the same 
stocks was afore you ; an’ in the mane 
time, God pardon me for the injustice 
I did in keepin’ you out o’ them.” 

“Go on,” replied the other; “ de- 
vil a harsh word ever I'll say to you 

ain.” 

“ Throth will you,” said Jemmy; 
*‘an’ both of us will be as fresh as a 
daisy at it in the mornin, plaise good- 
ness. I have scarcely any one to abuse 
me, or to abuse either, now that the 
ould masther is so feeble.” 

Jemmy extended his hand as he 
spoke, and gave the pedlar a squeeze, 
the cordiality of which was strongly at 
variance with the abuse he had given 
him. 

“God bless you!” said the pedlar, 
returning the pressure; “ your bark 
is worse than your bite. I'm off now 
to mention the reception they gave me 
and the answers I got, to a man that 
will, maybe, bring themselves to their 
marrowbones afore long.” 

** Ay, but don’t abuse them for all 
that,” replied Jemmy, “for I won't 
bear it.” 

“Throth,” returned the . other, 
*‘ you're a quare Jemmy—an’ so God 
bless you!” 

Having uttered these words in an 
amicable and grateful spirit, our friend 
the pedlar bent his steps to the head 
inn of the next town—being that of 
the assizes—where Mr. Travers, the 
agent, kept his office. 

2R 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—SARAH ILL——MAVE AGAIN 


Youne Henderson, whose passion for 
Mave Sullivan was neither virtuous 
nor honourable, would not have lent 
himself, notwithstanding, to the un- 
principled projects of the Prophet, had 
not that worthy personage gradually 
and dishonestly drawn him into a false 
position. In other words, he led the 
vain and credulous young man to be- 
lieve that Mave had been seized with 
a secret affection for him, and was 
willing, provided every thing was pro- 
perly managed, to consent to an elope- 
ment. For this purpose it was neces- 
sary that the plan should be executed 
without violence, as the Prophet well 
knew, because, on sounding young Dick 
upon that subject in an early stage of 
the business, he had ascertained that 
the proposal of any thing bordering 
upon outrage or force, would instantly 
cause him to withdraw from the 
project altogether. For this reason 
then he found it necessary, if possible, 
te embark Sarah as an accomplice, 
otherwise he could not effect his de- 
sign without violence, and he felt that 
ber co-operation was required to sus- 
tain the falsehood of his assertions 
to Henderson with regard to Mave’s 
consent to place herself under his pro- 
tection. This was to be brought about 
so as to hoodwink Henderson, in the 
following manner. The Prophet pro- 
posed that Sarah should, by his own 
or her ingenuity, contrive to domicile 
herself in Jerry Sullivan’s house for a 
few days previous to the execution of 
their design ; not only for the purpose 
of using her influence, such as it was, 
te sway the young creature's mind and 
principles from the path of rectitude and 
virtue, by dwelling upon the luxury and 
grandeur of her future life with Hen- 
derson, whose intentions were to be 
represented as honourable, but if ne- 
eessary, to leave a free ingress to the 
house, so as that under any circum- 
stances, and even with a little violence, 
Mave should be placed in Henderson's 
hands. Should the Prophet, by his 
management, effect this, he was to re- 
ceive a certain sum of money from his 
employer the moment he or his party 
had her in their possession—for such 
were the terms of the agreement— 
otherwise Donne] Dhu reserved to 
himself the alternative of disclosing 
the matter to her friends, and acquaint- 
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ing them with her situation. This, at 
all events, was readily consented to 
by Henderson, whose natural. vanity 
and extraordinary opinion of his own 
merits in the eyes of the sex, prevent- 
ed him from apprehending any want 
of success with Mave, provided he had 
an opportunity bringing the in- 
fluence of his person, and his wonder- 
ful powers of persuasion, to bear upon 
such a simple country girl as he con- 
sidered her to be. So far, then, he 
had taken certain steps to secure him- 
self, whilst he left Henderson to run 
the risk of such contingencies as might 
in all probability arise from the trans- 
action. 

This, however, was but an under- 
plot of the Prophet, whose object was 
indeed far beyond that of becoming the 
paltry instrument in a rustic intrigue. 
It was a custom with Dick o' the 
Grange, for a few years previous to 
the date of our story, to sleep, during 
the assizes, in the head inn of the town, 
attended by Jemmy Branigan. This 
was rendered in some degree neces- 
sary, by the condition of his bad leg, 
and his extraordinary devotion to con- 
vivial indulgence—a propensity to 
which he gave full stretch during the 
social license of the grand jury dinners. 
Now the general opinion was, that 
Henderson always kept large sums of 
money in the house—an opinion which 
we believe to have been correet, and 
which seemed to have been confirmed 
by the fact, that on no occasion were 
both father and son ever known to 
sleep out of the house at the same 
time, to which we may alsoadd another 
—viz., that the whole family were well 
provided with fire-arms, which were 
freshly primed and loaded every night. 

The Prophet, therefore, had so con- 
trived it, that young Dick’s design 
upon Mave Sullivan, or in other words, 
the Prophet’s own design upon the 
money coffers of the Grange, should 
render his absence from home neces- 
sary whilst his father was swilling at 
the assizes, by which arrangement, 
added to others that will soon appear, 
the house must, to a certain degree, be 
left unprotected, or altogether under 
the care of dissolute servants, whose 
habits, caught from those of the esta- 
blishment, were remarkable for’ dissi- 
pation and neglect. 
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The Prophet, indeed, was naturally 
a plotter. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that he would ever have thought 
of projecting the robbery of the 
Grange, had he not found himself, 
as he imagined, foiled in his designs 
upon Mave Sullivan, by the instine- 
tive honour and love of truth which 
shone so brilliantly in the neglected cha- 
racter of his extrgordinary daughter. 
Having first entr™ped her into a 
romise of secrecy—-a promise which 
e knew death itself would scarcely 
induce her to violate, he disclosed to 
her the whole plan in the most plau- 
sible and mitigated language. Effort 
after effort was made to work upon 
her principles, but in vain. Once or 
twice, it is true, she entertained the 
matter for a time—but a momentary 
deliberation soon raised her natu- 
rally noble rnd generous spirit above 
the turpitude of so vile a project. 

It was, then, in this state of things 
that the failure of the one, and the 
lesser plan, through the incorruptible 
honour of his daughter, drove him 
upon the larger and more tempting 
one of the burglary. In this latter 
he took unto himself as his principal 
accomplice, Red Rody Duncan, whose 
anxiety to procure the driver's situa- 
tion arose from the necessity that 
existed, to have a friend in the house, 
who might aid them in effecting a 
quiet entrance, and by unloading or 
wetting the fire-arms, neutralize the 
resistance which they might other- 
wise expect. 

Sarah’s excitement and distraction, 
however, resulting from her last in- 
terview with young Dalton, giving as it 
did, a fatal blow to her passion and her 
hopes, vehement and extraordinary as 
they were, threw her across her 
father’s path at the precise moment 
when her great but unregulated spirit, 
inflamed by jealousy and reckless from 
despair, rendered her most accessible 
to the wily and aggravating argu- 
ments with which he tempted and 
overcame her. Thus did he, so far 
as human means could devise, or 
foresight calculate, provide for the 
completion of two plots instead of one. 

It is true, Mave Sullivan was not 
left altogether without having been 
forewarned. Nobody, however, had 
made her acquainted with the pecu- 
liar nature of the danger that was 
before her. hk \ly M‘Gowan, as she 
was called, haa strongly cautioned 
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her against beth Donnel and Sarah, 
but then Nelly herself was eom- 
pletely in the dark as to the cha- 
racter of the injury against whieh 
she warned her, so that her friendly 
precautions were founded more uper 
the general and unserupulous profli- 
gacy of Donnel’s principles, and his 
daughter’s violence, than upon any 
particular knowledge she possessed 
of their intentions towards her. 
Mave’s own serene and innocent dis- 
position was sueh in fact as te render 
her not easily impressed by suspicion 
and our readers may have perceived, 
by the interview which took place 
between her and Sarah, that from the 
latter, at all events, she apprehended 
no injury. 

It was on the following day after 
that interview, about two o'clock, that 
whilst she was spreading some clothes 
upon the garden hedge, during a sick- 
ly gleam of sunshine, our friend the 
pedlar made his appearance, and en-’ 
tered her father’s house. Mave hav. 
ing laid her washing before the sun; 
went in and found him busily en- 
gaged in showing his wares, which con- 
sisted principally of cutlery and trin- 
kets. The pediar, as she entered, 
threw a hasty glance at her, and 
perceived that she shook down her 
luxuriant hair, which had been disar- 
ranged. by a branch of thorn that 
was caught in it while stretching over 
the hedge. She at once recognised 
him, and blushed deeply;» but he 
seemed altogether to have forgotten: 
her. 

* Ha!” he exclaimed, * well, that I 
may be blest but it’s many a long day 
since I seen such a head o’ hair as 
that! Holy St. Countryman, but it’s 
abeauty. Musha, a Gra Gal, maybe 
you'll dispose of it, for, in troth, if 
ever a face livin’ could afford to part 
wid its best ornament, an’ your’s is’ 
that one.” 

Mave smiled and blushed at the 
compliment, and the pedlar eyed her 
apparently with a mixed feeling of ad- 
miration and compassion. 

** No,” she replied, “ I haven’t any 
desire to part with it.” 

“ You had the sickness, may be?” 

«*‘ Thanks be to the merey of God,” 
she fervently exclaimed, “no one in 
this family has had it yet.” 

*¢ Well, achora,” he continued, * if 
you take my advice you'll dispose of 
it, in regard that ifthe sickness— 
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which may God —_— — should 
come, it will be well for you to have 
it off you. If you sellit, I'll give you 
either money or value for it; for in- 
deed an’ truth it flogs all I've seen this 
many a day.” 

“ They say,” observed her mother, 
* that it’s not lucky to sell one’s hair, 
and whether it’s thrue or not I don’t 
know ; but I'm tould for a sartinty, 
that there’s not a girl that ever sould 
it but was sure to catch the sickness.” 

« J know that there’s truth in that,” 
said Jerry himself. ‘ There’s Sally 
Hacket, and | Geoghegan, and 
Katty Dowdall, all sould it, and not 
one of them escaped the sickness. And 
moreover, didn’t I hear MistherCooper, 
the bleedin’ docthor, say, myself, in 
the market, on Sathurday, that the 
people couldn’t do a worse thing than 
cut their hair close, as it lets the sick- 
ness in by the head, and makes it tin 
times as hard upon them when it 
comes.” 

« Well, well, there’s no arguin’ wid 
you, ” said the pedlar, “ all I say is, that 
you ought to part wid it, acushla—by 
all manner o’ manes you ought.” 

** Never mind him, Mave darlin’,” 
said her mother, whose motive in say- 
ing so was altogether dictated by af- 
fectionate apprehension for her health. 

“No,” replied her daughter, “ it 
is not my intention, mother, to part 
with what God has given me. I have 
no notion of it.” 

At this stage of the dialogue, her 
eldest brother, who had been getting a 
horse shod at the next forge, entered 
the house, and threw himself careless- 
ly on a chair. His appearance occa- 
sioned a slight pause in the conver- 
sation. 

“Well, Denny,” said the father, 
* what’s the news ?” 

*“ Bad news wid the Daltons,” re- 
plied the boy.” 

“ With the Daltons!” exclaimed 
Mave, trembling, and getting paler, if 
possible, than she was, “for God’s 
mercy, Dennis, what has happened 
among them ?” 

*¢ |met Mrs. Dalton awhile ago,” he 
replied, “and she tould me that they 
had no one now to take care o’ them. 
Sarah M‘Gowan, the Black Prophet's 
daughter, has catched the sickness, 
and is lyin’ in a shed there beyant, 
that a poor thravellin’ family was in 
about a week ago. Mrs. Dalton says 
her own family isn’t worse wid the sick- 








ness, but betther, she thinks ; but she 
was cryin’, the daicent craythur, and 
she says they'll die wid neglect and 
starvation, for she must be out, and 
there’s no one to attend to them, and 
they have nothing but the black wather, 
God help them! 

** Whilst he spoke, Mave’s eyes 
were fastened upon him, as ifthe sen- 
tence of her own life or death was 
about to issue fim his lips. Gra- 
dually, however, she breathed more 
freely; a pale red tinged her cheek 
for a moment, after which, a greater 
paleness settled upon it again. 

The pedlar shook his head— 

« Ah,” he exclaimed, “they are hard 
times, sure enough; may the Lord 
bring us all safe through them! Well, 
I see I’m not likely to make my for- 
tune among you,” he added, smil- 
ing, “so I must tramp on, but any 
way, I thank you for your house-room 
and your civility. 

“I'd offer something to ait,” said 
Mrs. Sullivan,with evident pain, “but 
the truth is—— ” 

** Not a morsel,” replied the other, 
“if the house was overflowin’. God 
bless you all—God bless you.” 

Mave, almost immediately after her 
brother had concluded, passed to ano- 
ther room, and returned just as the 
old pedlar had gone out. She instant- 
ly followed him with a hasty step; 
whilst he, on hearing her foot, turned 
round. 

You tould me that you admired 
my hair,” she said, on coming up with 
him. ‘* Now, supposin’ I’m willin’ to 
sell it to you,what ought I to get for it?” 

** Don’t be alarmed by what they say 
inside,” replied the pedlar ; “any regu- 
lar docthor would tell you that, in these 
times, it’s safer to part wid it—that I 
may be happy but I'm tellin’ you thruth. 
What is it worth? What are you 
axin’ ?” 

“1 don't know; but for God's sake 
cut it off, an’ give me the most you 
can afford for it. Oh! believe me, it’s 
not on account of the mere value of it, 
but the money may save lives.” 

«* Why, achora, what do you intend 
doin’ wid the money, if it’s a fair ques- 
tion to ax ?” 

‘It’s not a fair question for astranger 
—it’s enough for me to tell you that 
I'll do nothing with it without my fa- 
ther and mother’s knowledge. Here, 
Denny,” she said, addressing her bro- 
ther, who was on his way to the stable, 
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“slip a stool through the windy, an’ 
stay with mein the barn—I want to 
send you of a message in a few mi- 
nutes.” 

It is only necessary to say that the 
compensation was a more liberal one 
than Mave had at all expected, and 
that the pedlar disencumbered her of 
as rich and abundant a mass of hair as 
ever ornamented a female head. This 
he did, however, in such a way as to 
render the absence of it as little per- 
ceptible as might be; the side locks he 
did not disturb, and Mave, when she 
put on aclean night cap, looked as if 
she had not undergone any such ope- 
ration. 

As the pedlar was going away, he 
called her aside, so as that her brother 
might not hear. 

“* Did you ever see me afore?” he 
asked. 

“I did,” she replied, blushing. 

“ Well, achora,” he proceeded, “ if 
ever you happen to be hard set, either 
for yourself or your friends, send to 
me, in Widow Hanlon’s house at the 
Grange, an’ maybe I may befriend 
either you or them; that is, as far as 
I can—which, dear knows, is not far ; 
but, still an’ all, send. I’m known as 
the Cannie Sugah, or Merry Pedlar, 
an’ that’lldo. God mark you, ahagur!” 

Her brother’s intelligence respecting 
the situation of the Daltons, as well as 
of Sarah M‘Gowan, saved Mave a 
longer explanation to her parents for 
the act of having parted with her hair. 

** We are able to live—barely able 
to live,” she exclaimed; “ an’ thanks 
be to God we have our health; but 
the Daltons—oh! they'll never get 
through what they’re sufferin’; an’ 
that girl—oh ! mother, sich a girl as 
that is—how little does the world know 
of the heart that beautiful craythur has. 
May the mercy of God rest upon her! 
This money is for the poor Daltons 
an’ her; we can do without it—an’, 
mother dear, my hair will grow again. 
Oh! father dear, think of it—lyin’ in 
a could shed by the road side, an’ no 
one to help or assist her—to hand her 
a drink—to ease her on her hard bed— 
bed!—on the could earth, I suppose! 
Oh! think if I was in that desolate 
state. May God support me, but she’s 
the first I'll see ; an’ while I have life 
an’ strength, she mustn’t want attend- 
ance; an’ thank God that her shed’s 
on my_way.to the Daltons !” 

She then hastily sent her brother 
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into Ballynafail for such comforts as 
she deemed necessary for both parties ; 
and in the mean time, putting a bon- 
net over her clean nightcap, she pro- 
ceeded to the shed in which Sarah 
M‘Gowan lay. 

On looking at it, ere she entered, 
she could not help shuddering. It 
was not such a place as the poorest 
pauper in the poorest cabin would wil- 
lingly place an animal in for shelter. It 
simply consisted of a few sticks laid 
up against the side of a ditch; over 
these sticks were thrown a few scraws— 
that is, the sward of the earth cut thin; 
in the inside was the remnant of some 
loose straw, the greater part having 
been taken away either for bedding or 
for firing. 

When Mave entered, she started at 
the singular appearance of Sarah. 
From the first moment her personhad 
been known to her until the present 
she had never seen her look half so 
beautiful. She literally lay stretched 
upon a little straw, with no other pil- 
low than a sod of earth under that rich 
and glowing cheek, whilst her raven 
hair had fallen down, and added to the 
milk-white purity of her shining neck 
and bosom. 

“ Father of Mercy!” exclaimed 
Mave, mentally, “ how will she live— 
how can she live here? An’ what will 
become of her? Is she to die in this 
miserable way in a Christian land ?” 

Sarah lay groaning with pain, and 
starting from time to time with the 
pangs of its feverish inflictions. Mave 
spoke not when she entered the shed, 
being ignorant whether Sarah was 
asleep or awake; but a very few mo- 
ments soon satisfied her that the un- 
happy and deserted girl was under the 
influence of delirium. 

“1 won’t break my promise, father, 
but I'll break my heart; an’ I can’t 
even give her warnin’, Ah! but it’s 
threacherous—an’ I hate that. No, 
no—I'll have no hand in it—manage 
it your own way—it’s threacherous. 
She has crossed my happiness, you say 
—ay, an’ there you're right—so she 
has—only for her I might—amn’t I as 
handsome, you say, an’ as well shaped 
—havn’t I as white a skin ?—as beau- 
tiful hair, an’ as good eyes ?—people 
say betther—an’ if I have, wouldn’t he 
come to love me in time?—only for 
her—or if there wasn’t that bar put 
between us. You're right, you're 
right. She's the cause of all my suf- 
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ferin’ an’ sorrow—she is—I agree—| 
agree—down with her—-down with her 
==0ut o’ my way with her—I hate her 
=+1 hate.the thoughts of her—an’ I'll 
join it—for mark me, father, wickeder 
I may be, but more miserable I can’t— 
so I'll join you in it. What need I 
care now ?” 

Mave felt her heart sink, and her 
whole being disturbed with a heavy 
sense of terror, as Sarah uttered the 
incoherent rhapsody which we have 
just repeated. The vague, but strongly 
expressed warnings which she had pre- 
viously heard from Nelly, and the ear- 
nest admonitions which that person had 
given her to beware of evil designs on 
the part of Donnel Dhu and his daugh- 
ter, now rushed upon her mind; and 
she stood looking upon the desolate 
girl with feelings that it is difficult to 

escribe. She also remembered that 
Sarah herself had told her in their 
very last interview, that she had other 
thoughts, and worse thoughts than the 
fair battle of rivalry between them 
would justify; and it was only now, 
too, that the unconscious allusion to 
the Prophet struck her with full force. 

Her sweet and gentle magnanimity, 
however, rose over every consideration, 
but the frightfully desolate state of her 
unhappy rival. Even in this case, also, 
her own fears of contagion yielded to 
the benevolent sense of duty by which 
she was actuated. 

** Come what will,” she said to her 
own heart ; “ we ought to return good 
for evil; an’ there’s no use in knowin’ 
what is right, unless we strive to put it 
in practice. At any rate, poor girl— 
poor, generous Sarah, I’m afeard that 
you're never likely to do harm to me, 
or any one else, in this world. May 
God, in his mercy, pity and relieve 
ce: restore you wanst more to 

ealth !” 

Mave, unconsciously, repeated the 
last words alond ; and Sarah, who had 
been lying with her back to the unpro- 
teeted opening of the shed, having had 
a slight mitigation, and but a slight 
one, of the paroxysm under which she 
had uttered the previous incoheren- 
cies, now turned round, and fixing her 
eyes upon Mave, kept sharply, but 
steadily, gazing at her for some time. 
It was quite evident, however, that 
gensciousness had not returned, for, 
after she had surveyed Mave for a mi- 
hute or two, she proceeded— 

“ The devil was there a while ago, 


but I wasn’t afeared of him, because | 
knew that God was stronger than him ; 
and then there came an angel—another 
angel, not you—an’ put him away ; but 
it wasn't my guardian angel, for I never 
had aguardian angel—oh, never, never 
—no, nor any one to take care o’ me, 
or make me love them.” 

She uttered the last words in a tone 
of such deep and distressing sorrow, 
that Mave’s eyes filled with tears, and 
she replied— 

«* Dear Sarah, let me be your guar- 
dian angel; I will do what I can for 
you; do you not know me?” 

** No, I don’t; arn’t you one o’ the 
angels that come about me ?—the place 
is full o’ them.” 

** Unhappy girl—or, maybe, happy 
girl,” exclaimed Mave, with a fresh 
gush of tears, “who knows but the Al- 
mighty has your could and deserted— 
bed I can’t call it—surrounded with 
beings that may comfort you, an’ take 
care that no evil thing will harm you. 
Oh, no, dear Sarah, I am far from 
that—I’m a wake, sinful mortal.” 

** Becaise they're about me conti- 
nually ; an’—let me see—who are you? 
I know you. Oneo’ them said, awhile 
ago, ‘ may God relieve you, and restore 
you wanst more to health ;’ I heard the 
voice. 

* Dear Sarah, don’t you know me?” 
reiterated Mave; “look at me—don’t 
you know Mave Sullivan—your friend, 
Mave Sullivan, that knows your value, 
and loves you.” 

*¢ Who?” she asked, starting a little ; 
‘‘ who—what name is that ?—who is 
it ?—say it again.” 

** Don’t you know Mave Sullivan— 
Iam Mave Sullivan, that loves you, 
an’ feels for your miserable situation, 
my dear Sarah.” 

“IT never had a guardian angel, nor 
any one to take care o’ me—nor a mo- 
ther, many a time—often—often—the 
whole world—jist to look ather face— 
and to know—feel—love me. Oh, a 
dhrink, a dhrink—is there no one to 
get me a dhrink! I’m burnin’, I’m 
burnin’—is there no one to get me a 
dhrink? Mave Sullivan, Mave Sulli- 
van, have pity on me! I heard some 
one name her—I heard her voice—lI’ll 
die without a dhrink.” 

Mave looked about the desolate 
shed, and to her delight spied a tin 
porringer, which Sarah’s unhappy pre- 
decessors had left behind them ; seizing 
this, she flew to a little stream that 
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ran by the plaee, and filling the vessel, 
returned and placed it to Sarah's lips. 
She drank it agerly, and looking 
iteously and ally up into Mave’s 
ace, she laid back her head, and ap- 
peared to breathe more freely. Mave 
hoped that the drink of cold water 
would have cooled her fever and as- 
suaged her thirst, so as to have brought 
her to a rational state—such a state as 
would have enabled the poor girl to 
give some account of the extraordinary 
situation in which she found herself, 
and of the circumstances which occa- 
sioned her to take shelter in such a 
place. In this, however, she was dis- 
appointed. Sarah having drank the 
cold water, once more shut her eyes, 
and fell into that broken and oppres- 
sive slumber which characterizes the 
terrible malady which had strieken her 
down. For some time she waited with 
this benign expectation, but perceiving 
that there was no likelihood of her re- 
storation to consciousness, she again 
filled the tin vessel, and placing it upon 
a stone by her bed-side, composed the 
poor girl's dress about her, and turned 
her steps toward a scene in which she 
expected to find equal misery. 

It is not our intention, however, to 
dwell upon it. It is sufficient to say, 
that she found the Daltons—who, by 
the way, had a pretty long visit 
from the pedlar—as her brother had 
said, beginning to recover, and so far 
this was consolatory; but there was not 
within the walls of the house earthly 
comfort, or food or nourishment of any 
kind. Poor Mary wasliterally gasping 
for want of sustenance, andatew hours 
more might have been fatal to them 
all. There was no drink, no fire—no 
gruel, milk, or any thing that could in 
the slightest possible degree afford 
them relief. Her brother Denny, how- 
ever; who had been desired by her to 
fetch his purchases directly to their 
cabin, soon returned, and almost at a 
moment that might be called the crisis, 
not of their malady, for that had pass- 
ed, but of their fate itself, his voice 
was heard, shouting from a distance 
that he had discharged his commis- 
sion; for we may observe that no pos- 
sible inducement could tempt him to 
enter that, or any other house where 
fever was at work. Mave lost little 
time in administering to their wants 
and weaknesses. With busy and affec- 
tionate hands she did all that could be 
done for them at that particular junc- 
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ture. She prepared food for Mary, 
made whey and gruel, and left as much 
of her little purse as she thought could 
be spared from the wants of Sarah 
M‘Gowan. 

In the course of two or three days 
afterwards, however, Sarah’s situation 
was very much changed for the better ; 
but until that change was effeeted, 
Mave devoted as much time to the 
poor girl as she 7 could spare. 
Nor was the force of her example 
without its beneficial effects in the 
neighbourhood, especially as regarded 
Sarah herself. The courage she dis- 
played, despite her constitutional ti- 
midity, communicated similar courage 
to others; in consequence of which 
Sarah was scarcely ever without some 
one in her bleak shed to watch and 
take care of her. Her father, how- 
ever, on hearing of her situation, avail- 
ed himself of what some of the neigh- 
bours considered a mitigation of her 
symptoms, and with as much care and 
caution as possible, she was conveyed 
home ona kind of litter, and nurse: 
tended by an old woman from the 
next village, Nelly having disappeared 
from the neighbourhood. 

The attendance of this old woman, 
by the way, surprised the Prophet ex 
ceedingly. He had not engaged her 
to attend on Sarah, nor could he as« 
certain who had. Upon this subjeet 
she was perfectly inscrutable. All he 
could know or get out of her was, that 
she had been engaged; and he could 
perceive also that she was able to pro« 
cure for her many general comforts; 
not usually to be had about the sick- 
bed of a person in her condition of 
life. 

Mave, during all her attendaneé 
upon Sarah, was never able to ascer- 
tain whether, in the pauses of déliriums 
she had been able to recognize her. 
At one period, while giving her # 
drink of whey, she looked up into het 
eyes with something like @ glance of 
consciousness, mingled with wonder, 
and appeared about to speak, bat in @ 
moment it was gone, and she relapsed 
into her former state. 

This; however, was not the only 
circumstance that astonished Mave; 
The course ofa single week also made 
a very singular change in the corndi- 
tion of the Daltons. Their miserable 
eabin began to exhibit an abundanee 
of wholesome food, such as fresh méat, 
soup, tea, sugar, white bread, and 
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éven wine, to strengthen the invalids. 
These things were to Mave equally 
a’relief and a wonder; nor were the 
neighbours less puzzled at such an un- 
accountable improvement inthe circum- 
stances of this pitiable and suffering fa- 
mily. As in the case of Sarah, however, 
all these comforts, and the source from 
whence they proceeded, were shroud- 
edin mystery. Itis true, Mrs. Dalton 
smiled in a melancholy way when any 
inquiries were made about the matter, 
and shaking her head, declared, that 
although she knew, it was out of her 
power to break the seal of secrecy, or 







Tue state of the country at this period 
of our narrative was, indeed, singular- 
ly gloomy and miserable. Some im- 
vement, however, had taken place 
in the statistics of disease; but the 
destitution was still so sharp and terri- 
ble, that there was very little diminu- 
tion in the character and violence of 
the tumults which still prevailed. In- 
deed the rioting, in some districts, 
had risen to a frightful extent. The 
ery of the people was, for either bread 
or work ; and to still, if possible, this 
woeful clamour, local committees, by 
large subscriptions, aided, in some 
eases, by loans from government, con- 
trived to find them employment on 
useful public works. Previous to this, 
nothing could surpass the prostration 
and abject subserviency with which 
the miserable crowds solicited food or 
labour. Only give them labour at 
any rate—say sixpence a day—and they 
did not wish to beg or violate the laws. 
No, no; only give them peaceable em- 
ployment, and they would rest not only 
perfectly contented, but deeply grate- 
ful.. In the meantime, the employ- 
ment. they sought for was provided, 
not at sixpence, but one and sixpence a 
day ; so that for a timethey appeared to 
feel satisfied, and matters went on 
peaceably enough. This, however, 
was too good to last. There are ever, 
amongst such masses of people, unprin- 
cipled knaves, known as “ politicians ” 
idle vagabonds, who hate all honest 
employment themselves, and ask no 
better than to mislead and fleece the 
ignorant and unreflecting people, how- 
ever or whenever they can. These 
fellows read and expound the 
on Sundays and holidays; rail not 
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violate the promise she had made to 
their unknown benefactor. 

Sarah’s fever was dreadfully severe, 
and for some time after her removal 
from the shed, there was little hope of 
her recovery. Our friend, the pedlar, 
paid her a visit in the very height of 
her malady, and without permission 
given or asked, took the liberty, in her 
father’s absence, of completely remov- 
ing her raven hair, with the exception, 
as in Mave’s case, of those locks which 
adorn the face and forehead, and, to his 
shame and ne beit told, without 
the slightest offer of remuneration, 





only against every government, no 
matter what its principles are, but, in 
general, attack all constituted autho- 
rity, without feeling one single spark of 
true national principle, or independent 
love of liberty. It is such corrupt 
scoundrels that always assail the exe- 
cutive of the country, and at the same 
time supply the official staff of spies 
and informers with their blackest per- 
jurers and traitors. In truth, they 
are always the first to corrupt, and 
the first to betray. You may hear 
these men denouncing government 
this week, and see them strutting 
about the Castle, its pampered instra- 
ments, and insolent with its patron- 
age, the next. If there be a strike, 
conspiracy, or cabal of any kind, 
these “patriots” are at. the bottom 
of it; and wherever ribbonism. and 
other secret societies do not exist, 
there they are certain to set them a- 
going. 

For only a short time were these 
who had procured industrial employ- 
ment permitted to rest satisfied with 
the. efforts which had been made on 
their behalf. The ‘ patriots” soon 
commenced operations. 

“ Eighteen pence a-day was nothing ; 
the government had plenty of money,and 
if the people wished to hear a truth, it 
could be toldthem by those who knew— 
listen hether”—as the Munster men 
say—‘‘ the country gentlemen and the 
committees are putting half the money 
into their own pockets"”—this being pre 
cisely what the knaves would do them- 
selves if they were in their places—~ 
* and for that reason we'll strike for 
higher wages.” 
this manner were the people led 
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first into folly, and ultimately into 
rioting and crime; for it is not, in 
point of fact, those who are suffering 
most severely that take a prominent 
part in these senseless tumults, or who 
are the first to trample upon law and or- 
der. The evil example is set to those 
who do suffer by these factious vaga- 
bonds ; and, under such circumstances, 
and betrayed by such delusions, the 
poor people join the crowd, and find 
themselves engaged in the outrage, be- 
fore they have time to reflect upon 
their conduct. 

At the time of which we write, how- 
ever, the government did not consider 
it any part of its duty to take a deep 
interest in the domestic or social im- 
provement of the people. The laws 
of the country, at that period, had but 
one aspect—that of terror ; for it was 
evident that the legislature of the day 
had forgotten that neither an indivi- 
dual nor a people can both love and 
fear the same object at the same time. 
The laws checked insubordination, and 
punished crime ; and having done this, 
the great end and object of all law was 
considered to have been attained. We 
hope, however, the day has come 
when education, progress, improve- 
ment, and reward, will shed their mild 
and peaceful lustre upon our statute- 
books, and banish from them those 
Draconian enactments, that engender 
only fear and hatred, breathe of cruel- 
ty, and have their origin in a tyranni- 
cal love of blood. 

We have said that the aspect of the 
country was depressing and gloomy ; 
but we may add here, that these words 
convey but a vague and feeble idea of 
the state to which the people at large 
were reduced. The general destitu- 
tion, the famine, sickness, and death, 
which had poured such misery and de- 
solation over the land, left, as might 
be expected, their terrible traces 
-hind them. Indeed the sufferings 
which a year of famine and disease— 
and they usually either accompany or 
immediately succeed each other —in- 
flicts upon the multitudes of poor, are 
such as no human pen could at all de- 
scribe, so as to ee a picture su- 
ficiently faithful to the dreary and 
death-like spirit which should breathe 
in it. Upon the occasion we write of, 
nothing met you, go where you might, 
but sorrow, and suffering, and death, 
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to which we may add, tumult, and 
crime, and bloodshed. Scarcely a fa- 
mily but had lost one or more. Every 
face you met was an index of calamity, 
and bore on it the unquestionable im- 
pressions of struggle and hardship. 
Cheerfulness and mirth had gone, and 
were forgotten; all the customary 
amusements of the people had died 
away. Almost every house had a 
lonely and deserted look ; for it was 
known that one or more beloved be- 
ings had gone out of it to the grave. 
A dark, heartless spirit was abroad. 
The whole land, in fact, mourned, and 
nothing on which the eye could rest 
bore a green or thriving look, or any 
symptom of activity, but the church- 
yards, and here the diggingYand the 
delving were incessant—at the early twi- 
light, during the gloomy noon, the 
dreary dusk, and thestill more funereal- 
looking light of the midnight taper.* 
The first day of the assizes was now 
near, and among all those who awaited 
them there was none whose fate ex- 
cited so profound an interest as that of 
old Condy Dalton. His family had 
now recovered from their terrible suf- 
ferings, and were able to visit him in 
his prison—a privilege which was 
awarded to them as a mark of respect 
for their many virtues, and of sympa- 
thy for their extraordinary calamities 
and trials. They found him resigned 
to his fate, but stunned with wonder 
at the testimony on which he was likely 
to be convicted. The pedlar, who ap- 
peared to take so singular an interest 
in the fortunes of his family, so 
and obtained a short interview with 
him, in which he requested him to 
state, as accurately as he could ré- 
member, the circumstances on which 
the prosecution was founded, 
asthey occurred. This he did, closi 
his account by the usual burthen of 
his conversation ever since he went to 


gaol. 

“1 know I must suffer; but I think 
nothing of myself, only for the shame 
it will bring upon my family.” 

Sarah's unexpected illness diseon- 
certed at least one of the projeéts 
of Donnel Dhu. There were now only 
two days until the assizes, and she was 
as yet incapable of leaving her bed, als 
though in a state of convalescence. 
This mortified the prophet very much, 
but his subtlety and invention never 


* A fact—the sextons were frequently obliged to dig graves by candlelight. 
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abandoned him. It struck him that 
the most effectual plan now would be 
==as Sarah's part in aiding to take 
away Mave was out. of the question— 
to merge the violence to which he felt 
they must resort, into that of the fa- 
mine riots ; and under the character 
of one of these tumults, to succeed, if 
possible, in removing Mave from her 
father’s house, ere her family could 
understand the true cause of her re- 
moval. Those who were to be en- 
gaged in this were, besides, principally 
strangers, to whom neither Mave nor 
any of her family were personally 
known; and as a female cousin of 
her’s—an orphan—had come to reside 
with them until better times should 
arrive, it would be necessary to have 
some one among the party who knew 
Mave sufficiently to make no mistake 
as to her person. For this purpose he 
judiciously fixed upon Thomas Dalton, 
as the most appropriate individual to 
execute an act of violence against the 
very family who were likely to be the 
means of bringing his father to a shame- 
fal death. ‘This young man had not 
yet recovered the use of his reason, so 
as to be considered sane. He still 
roved about as hefore, sometimes 
joining the mobs, and leading them on 
to outrage, and sometimes sauntering 
in a solitary mood, without seeming 
altogether conscious of what he did 
or said. To secure his co-operation 
was a matter of little or no difficulty, 
and the less so as he heard, with infi- 
nite satisfaction, that Dalton was per- 
petually threatening every description 
of vengeance against the Sullivans, 
ever since he had come to under- 
starid that his father was about to be 
tried, and likely to suffer, for the 
murder. 

It was now the day but one pre- 
vious to the commencement of the 
assizes, and our readers will be kind 
enough to accompany us to the Grange, 
or rather to the oo of the Grange, 
at the gate of which our acquain- 
tance Red Rody is knocking. He 
has knoeked two or three times, and 
sent, on each occasion, Hanlon, old 
Dick, young Dick, together with all 
the component parts of the estab- 
lishment, to a certain territory, where 
so far as its legitimate historians as- 
sure us, the coldness of the climate 
has ‘never been known to give any 
particular offence. 

«1 .know he’s inside, for didn’t I 
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see him goin’ in—well, may all the 
devils—hem—oh good morrow Chat- 
ley—throth you’d make a good mes- 
senger for death. I’m knocking here 
till I have lost the use of my arm wid 
down right fatague.” 

“Never mind; Rody, you'll re- 
cover it before you're twiste mars 
ried—come in.” 

They then entered. 

“ Well, Rody, what’s the news ?” 

** What’s the news is it? Why 
then is any thing in the shape of 
news—of good news I mane—to be 
had in sich a counthry as this? 
Throth it’s a shame for any one that 
has health an’ limbs to remain in it. 
An’ now that you're answered, what's 
the news yourself, Charley? I hope 
the Drivership’s safe at last. I 
thought I was to sleep at home in 
my comfortable berth last night.” 

** Not now till afther the sizes’, 
Rody.” 

‘¢ The masther’s goin’ to them thin ? 
bekaise I hard he wasn’t able.” 

“ He’s goin, he says, happen what 
may ; he thinks it’shis last visit to them, 
an’ I agree wid him—he'll soon have 
a greater sizes and a different judge 
to meet.” 

** Ay, Charley, think of that now 
an’ tell me, he sleeps in Ballynafail as 
usual ; eh, now ?” 

** He does of course.” 

** An’ Jemmy Brannigan goes along 
wid him?” 

** Are you foolish, Rody? do you 
think he could live widout him ?” 

* Welll b’lieve not. Troth, when- 
ever the ould fellow goes in the next 
world, there’ll be no keepin’ Jemmy 
from him. Howandever, to dhrop 
that. Isn’t these poor times, Charley, 
an’ isn’t this a poor counthry to live 
in—or it would be nearer the truth 
to say starve in?” 

“No, but it would be the thruth 
itself,” replied the other. “ What 
is there over the whole counthry but 
starvation and misery ?” 

“Any dhrames about 
since, Charley? eh, now ?” 

** May be ay, an’ may be no, Rody. 
Is it thrue that Tom Dalton threatens 
all kind o’ vengeance on the Sul- 
livans?” 

“ Ay is it, an’ the whole counthry 
says, that he’s as ready to knock one 
o’ them on the head as ever the 
father before him was: They don’t 
think the betther of the ould fellow 
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for it; but what do you mane by 
‘ may be ay, an’ may be no,’ Charley?” 

‘* What do you mane by axin me?” 

Each looked keenly for some time 
at the other as he spoke, and after 
this there was a pause. At length, 
Hanlon placing his hand upon Rody’s 
shoulder, replied— 

“ Rody, it won't do, I know the 
design—and I tell you now that one 
word from my lips could have you 
brought up at the assizes—tried— 
and—I won't say the rest. You're 
bétrayed |” 

The ruffian’s lip fell, his voice fal- 
tered, and he became pale. 

** Ay!” proceeded the other, “ you 
may well look astonished—but listen, 
you talk about goin’ to America— 
do you wish to go?” 

* Of coorse I do,” replied Rody, 
*‘ of coorse—not a doubt of it.” 

“ Well,” proceeded Hanlon again, 
listen still; your plan’s discovered, 
you're betrayed—but I can’t tell you 
who betrayed you, I’m not at liberty. 
Now, listen I say, come this way. 
Couldn’t you an’ I ourselves do the 
thing—couldn’t we make the haul, 
and couldn’t we cut off to America 
widout any danger to signify, that is 
if you can be faithful?” 

“ Faithful!” he exclaimed. ‘“ By 
all the books that ever was opened, 
an’ shut I’m thruth an honesty it- 
self so I am—howandiver you said I 
was betrayed ?” 

* But I can’t tell you the man 
that tould me. Whether you're able 
to guess at him or not I don’t know ; 
but the thruth is, Rody, I’ve taken a 
likin’ to you—an’ if you'll jist stand 
the thrial, I’m goin’ to put you to, 
I'll be a friend to you—the best you 
ever had too.” 

“ Well, Charley,” said the other, 
plucking up courage a little, for the 
fellow was a thorough coward, “ what 
is the thrial?”’ 

** The man,’ continued Hanlon, 
‘that betrayed you gave me one ac- 
count of what you're about ; but whe- 
ther he tould me thruth or not I don’t 
know till I hear another, an’ that’s 
yours. Now, you see clearly, Rody, 
that I'm up to all, as it is, so that you 
needn’t be a bit backward in tellin’ the 
whole thruth. I say you're in danger, 
an’ it’s only by trustin’ to me—mark 
that—by trustin’ faithfully to me that 
you'll get out of it; an’, plaise the 
fates, [ hope that, before three months 
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is over, we'll be both safe an’ comfert- 
able in America. Do you undherstand 
that? I had my dhrames, Rody; but 
if I had, there must be nobody but 
yourself and me to know them.” 

“It wasn’t I that first thought of 
it, but Donnel Dhu,” replied Rody; 
“I never dreamt he'd turn thraitor 
though.” 

* Don’t be sayin’ to-morrow or next 
day that Isaid he did,” replied Han- 
lon. “Do you mind me now? A nod’s 
as good as a wink to a blind horse.” 

Rody, though cowardly and treach- 
erous, was extremely cunning, and 
upon turning the matter over in his 
mind, he began to dread, or rather to 
feel, that Hanlon had so far over- 
reached him. Still it might be possi- 
ble, he thought, that the prophet had 
betrayed him, and he resolved to puta 
query to his companion that would test 
his veracity; after which he would 
leave himself at liberty to play a dou 
ble game, if matters should so fall out 
as to render it necessary. 

‘“* Did the man that tould you every 
thing,” he asked, “tell you the night 
that was appointed for this business?” 

Hanlon felt that this was a puzzler, 
and that he might possibly commit 
himself by replying in the affirmative. 

“No,” he replied, “he didn’t tell 
me that.” 

“ Ah, ha!” thought his companion, 
** I see whereabouts you are.” 

He disclosed, however, the whole 
plot, with the single exception of the 
night appointed for the robbery, whieh, 
in point of date, he placed in his nar- 
rative exactly a week after the real 
time. 

«* Now,” he said to himself, “ so far 
I’m on the safe side; still, if he has 
humbugged me, I’ve paid him in his 
own coin. Maybe the whole haul, as 
he calls it, may be secured before they 
begin to prepare for it.” 

Hanlon, however, had other designs. 
After musing 4 little, they sauntered 
along the garden walks, during which 
he proposed a plan oftheir own for the 
robbery of Henderson ; and so admir+ 
ably was it concocted, and so tempting 
to the villainous cupidity of Duncan, 
that he expressed himself delighted 
from the commencement of its fancied 
execution until their ultimate settle- 
ment in America. 

“It was a threacherous thing, I 
grant, to betray you, Rody,” said Han 
jon; “an’ if 1 was in your place, l'd 
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give him tit for tat. An’, by the way, 
talkin’ of the prophet—not that I say 
it was he betrayed you—for indeed now 
it wasn’t—bad cess to me if it was— 
I think you wanst said you knew more 
about him than I thought.” 

« Ah, ha!” again thought Rody, “I 
think I see what you're afther at last ; 
but no matther, I'll keep my eye on 
you. Hut, ay did I,” he replied ; “but 
I forget now what's this it was. How- 
ever, I'll thry if I can remimber it ; 
if I do I'll tell you.” 

“You an he will hang that mur- 
dherin’ villain, Dalton.” 

“I’m afeared o' that,” replied the 
other ; “ an’ for my part, I'd as soon 
be out of the thing altogether ; how- 
ever, it can’t be helped now.” 

“Isn't it sttange, Rody, how mur- 
dher comes out at last?” observed 
Hanlon ; “ now there’s that ould man, 
an’ see, afther twenty years or more, 
how it comes against him. However, 
it’s not a very pleasant subject, so let 
it dhrop. ere’s Masther Richard 
comin’ through the private gate,” he 
added; “ but if you slip down to my 
aunt’s to-night, we'll have a glass of 
something that'll do us no harm at 
any rate, an’ we can talk more about 
the other business.” 

“Very well,” replied Rody, “ I'll 
be down, so good-bye; an’ whisper, 
Charley,” he added, putting on a 
broad grin, “ don’t be too sure that I 
tould you a single wotd o' thruth 
about the rob—hem—ha, ha, ha! take 
care of yourself—good people is scarce 
you know—ha;, ha, ha!” 

He then left Hanlon in a state of 
considerable doubt as to the discovery 
he had made touching the apprehended 
burglary; and his uncertainty was the 

eater, inasmuch as he had frequently 

eatd the highest possible encomiums 
lavished upon Duncan’s extraordinary 
powers of invention and humbug. 

Young Henderson, on hearing these 
circumstances, did not seriously ques- 
tion their truth; neither did they in 
the slightest degree shake his confi- 
dence in the intentions of the Prophet 
with respect to Mave Sullivan. In- 
deed, he argued very reasonably and 
correctly, that the man who was ca- 

le of the one act, would have little 
itation to commit the other. This 
train of reflection, however, he kept to 
himself, for it is necessary to state 
here that Hanlon was not at all in the 
secret of the plot against Mave. Hen- 
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derson had on an earlier occasion 
sounded him upon it, but perceived at 
once that his scruples could not be 
overcome, and that of course it would 
be dangerous to repose confidence in 
him. 

The next evening was that imme- 
diately preceding the assizes, and it 
was known that Dalton’s trial was 
either the second or third on the list, 
and must consequently come on on the 
following day. The pedlar and Han- 
lon sat in a depressed and melancholy 
mood at the fire; an old crone be- 
longing to the village, who had been 
engaged to take care of the house dur- 
ing the absence of Hanlon’s aunt, sat 
at the other side, occasionally putting 
an empty dudeen into her mouth, draw- 
ing it hopelessly, and immediately 
knocking the bowl of it in a fretful 
manner against the nail of her left 
thumb. 

** What's the matther, Ailey?” ask- 
ed the pedlar—“ are you out 0’ to- 
baccy ?” 

*‘ Throth its time for you to ax— 
ay am I; since I ate my dinner, sorra 
puff I had.” 

“ Here then,” he replied, suiting the 
word to the action, and throwing a 
few halfpence into her lap—“go to 
Peggy Finigan’s, an’ buy yourself a 
couple of ounces, an’ smoke rings 
round you ; an’ listen to me, go down 
before you come back to Barney Kee- 
ran’s, an’ see whether he has my shoes 
done or not, an’ tell him from me, that 
if they’re not ready for me to-morrow 
mornin’, I’ll get him exkumnicated.” 

When the crone had gone out, the 
pedlar proceeded— 

“Don’t be cast down yet, I tell 
you; there’s still time enough, an’ 
they may be here still.” 

“ Be here still!—_why, good God! 
isn’t the thrial to come on to-morrow, 
they say ?” 

** So itself ; youmay take my word 
for it, that even if he’s found guilty, 
they won't hang him, or any man of 
his years.” 

** Don’t be too sure o’ that,” replied 
Hanlon; “ but indeed what could I 
expect afther dependin’ upon a foolish 
dhrame ?” 

* Never mind; I'm still of opinion 
that every thing may come about yet. 
The Prophet's wife was with Father 
Hanratty, tellin’ him something, an’ 
he’s to call here early in the mornin’ ; 
he bid me tell you so.” 
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«¢ When did you see him?” 

** To-day, at the cross roads, as he 
was goin’ to a sick call.” 

«* But where's the use o’ that when 
they're not here? My own opinion 
is, that she’s either sick, or if God 
basn’t said it, maybe dead. How can 
we tell if ever she seen or found the 
man you sent her for? Sure if she 
didn’t, all’s lost.” 

« Throth I allow,” replied the ped- 
Jar, “that things is in a distressin’ 
state with us; however, while there’s 
life there’s hope, as the docthor says. 
There must be something extraordi- 
nary wrong to keep them away so 
long, I grant—or herself at any rate ; 
still I say again, trust in God. You 
have secured Duncan, you say; but 
can you depend on the ruffian ?” 

« If it was on his honesty, I could 
not one second, but I do upon his vil- 
lainy and love of money. I have pro- 
mised him enough, and it all depends 
on whether he’ll believe me or not.” 

« Well, well,” observed the other, 
« | wisht things had a brighter look- 
up. If we fail, I won’t know what to 
say. We must only thry an’ do the 
best we can ourselves.” 

* Have you seen the agint since you 
gave him the petition?” asked Hanlon 

* I did, but he had no discoorse with 
the Hendhersons ; and he bid me call 
on him again.” 

« J dunna what doeshe intend to do?” 

« Hut, nothing. What ’id he do? 
I'll go bail, he’ll never throuble his 
head about it more; at any rate, I 
tould him a thing.” 

“Very likely he won't,” replied 
Hanlon ; “ but what I’m thinkin’ of 
now, is the poor Daltons. May God 
in his marcy pity an’ support them 
this night !” 

The pedlar clasped his hands tightly 
as he looked up, and said, Amen ! 

“ Ay,” said he, “it’s now, Char- 
ley, when I think of them, that. I get 
frightened about our disappointment, 
and the way that everything has failed 
with us. God pity them, I say too!” 

The situation of this much-tried fa- 
mily was, indeed, on the night in ques- 
tion, pitiable in the extreme. It is 
true, they had now recovered, or near- 
lyso, the full enjoyment of their health, 
and were—owing, as we have already 
said, to the bounty of some unknown 
friend—in circumstances of consider- 
able comfort. Dalton’s confession of 
the murder had taken away from them 





every principle upon which they could 
rely, with one only exception. Until 
the moment of that confession, they 
had never absolutely been in possession 
of the secret cause of his remorse—al- 
though, it must be admitted that, on 
some occasions, the strength of his 
language and the melancholy depth of 
his sorrow, filled them with something 
like suspicion. Still, such they knew 
to be the natural affection and tender- 
ness of his heart, his benevolence and 
generosity, in spite of his occasional 
bursts of passion, that they could not 
reconcile to themselves the notion that 
he had ever murdered a fellow-creature. 
Every one knows how slow the heart 
of a wife or child is to entertain such 
a terrible suspicion against a husband 
or a parent, and that the discovery of 
their guilt comes upon the spirit with 
a weight of distress and agony that is 
a in proportion to the confidence 
elt in them. 

The affectionate family in ques- 
tion had just concluded their simple 
act of evening worship, and were 
seated around a dull fire, looking 
forward in deep dejection to the awful 
event of the following day. The si- 
lence that prevailed was only broken by 
an occasional sub from the girls, or a 
deep sigh from young Con, who, with 
his mother, had not been long returned 
from Ballynafail, where they had gone 
to make preparations for the old man’s 
defence. is chair stood by the fire 
in its usual place, and as they looked 
upon it from time to time, they could 
not prevent their grief from bursting 
out afresh. The mother, on this occa- 
sion, found the usual grounds for com- 
fort taken away from both herself and 
them—we mean, the husband's inno- 
cence. She consequently had but one 
principle to rely on—that of simple de- 

ndence upon God, and obedience to 

is sovereign will, however bitter the 
task might be, and so she told them. 

“ It’s a great thrial to us, children,” 
she observed ; “ and it’s only natural 
we should feel it. I do not bid youto 
stop cryin’, my poor girls, because it 
would be very strange if you didn’t 
cry. Still, let us not forget that it’s 
our duty to bow down humbly before 
whatever misfortune—an’ this is, in- 
deed, a woful one—that it pleases God, 
in his wisdom (or, may be, in his mer- 
cy) to layin our way. That's all we 
can do now, God help us—an’ a hard 
trial it is—for when we think of what 
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he was to us—of his kindness—his af- 
fection !——” 

Her own voice became infirm, and 
instead of proceeding, she paused a 
moment, and then giving one long con- 
vulsive sob, that rushed up from her 
very heart, she wept out long and bit- 
terly. The grief now became a wail; 
and were it not for the presence of 
Con, who, however, could scarcely 
maintain a firm voice himself, the sor- 
row-worn mother and her unhappy 
daughters would have scarcely known 
when to cease. 

“ Mother, dear!” he exclaimed— 
‘* what use isin this? You began with 
givin’ us a good advice, an’ you ended 
with settin’ us a bad example: a bad 
example! Oh, mother, darlin’, for- 
give me the word—never, never since 
we remember anything, did you ever 
set us a bad example.” 

** Con, dear, I bore up as long as | 
could,” she replied, wiping her eyes ; 
‘but you know, after all, nature’s na- 
ture, an’ will have its way. You know, 
too, that this is the first tear I shed 
since he left us.” 

“I know,” replied her son, laying 
her care-worn cheek over upon his bo- 
som; “that you are the best mother 
that ever breathed—an’ that I would 
lay down my life to save your heart from 
bein’ crushed as it is, an’ as it has been.” 

She felt a few warm tears fall upon 
her face as he spoke; and the only re- 
ply she made was, to press him affec- 
tionately to her heart. 

« God's merciful, if we're obedient,” 
she added, in a few ‘moments; “ don’t 
you remember, that when Abraham 
was commanded to kill his only son, he 
was ready to obey God, and do it ; and 
don’t you remember that it wasn’t 
until his very hand was raised, with 
the knife in it, that God interfered. 
Whisht,” she continued, “I hear a 
step—who is it? Oh, poor Tom!” 

The poor young man entered ag she 
spoke ; and after looking about him for 
some time, placed himself in the arm- 
chair, 

“ Tom, darlin’,” said his sister Peggy, 
*¢ don’t sit in that—that’s our poor fa- 
ther’s chair ; an’ until he sits in it again, 
none of us ever will.” 

** Nobody has sich a right to sit in 
it as 1 have,” he replied ; “ I’m amur- 
dherer,” 

His words, his wild figure, and the 
maaner in which he uttered them, filled 
them. with alarm and horror. 
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“Tom dear,” said his brother, ap- 
proaching him; “why do you spake 
that way ?—you're not a murdherer.” 

* IT am,” he replied ; “ but I haven’t 
done wid the Sullivans yet, for what 
they're goin’ to do—ha, ha, ha—oh, no. 
It’s all planned ; an’ they'll suffer, never 
doubt it.” 

* Tom,” said Mary, who began to 
fear that he might, in some wild pa- 
roxysm, have taken the life of the un- 
fortunate miser, or of some one else ; 
“if you murdhered any one, who was 
it?” 

** Who was it ?”’ he replied ; ‘if you 
go up to Curraghbeg churchyard, you'll 
find her there; the child’s wid her— 
but I didn’t murdher the child, did 1?” 

On finding that he alluded only to 
the unfortunate Peggy Murtagh, they 
recovered from the shock into which 
his words had thrown them. Tom, 
however, appeared exceedingly ex- 
hausted and feeble, as was evident from 
his inability to keep himself awake. His 
head gradually sank upon his breast, 
and in a few minutes he fell into a 
slumber. 

“T'll put him to bed,” said Con; 
‘help me to raise him.” 

They lifted him up, and a melan- 
choly sight it was to see that face, which 
had once been such a noble specimen 
of manly beauty, now shrunk away into 
an expression of gaunt and haggard 
wildness, that was painful to contem- 
plate. His sisters could not restrain 
their tears, on looking at the wreck 
which was before them ; and his mo- 
ther, with a voice of deep anguish, ex- 
claimed— 

** My brave, my beautiful boy, what, 
oh, whathas become of you? Oh, Tom, 
Tom,” she added—* maybe it's well 
for you that you don’t know the breakin’ 
hearts that's about you this night—or 
the bitter fate that’s over him that 
loved you so well.” 

As they turned him about to take off 
his cravat, he suddenly raised his head, 
and looking about him, asked— 

** Where’s my father gone?—I see 
you all about me but him—where’s my 
father ?—-where’s my fath P 

Ere the words were pronounced, 
however, he was once more asleep, and 
freefor a time from the wildand moody 
malady which oppressed him. 

Such was the night, and such were 
the circumstances and feelings that 
ushered in the fearful day of Condy 
Dalton's trial. 
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THE UPPER SHANNON—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘* November steals from May, 
And May from her doth borrow. 
Griefs, joys—in Time's strange dance, 
Interchangeably advance. 
The sweetest joys that come to us, 
Come sweeter for past sorrow.” 


Ovp second visit to Cronmacnorse 
was far more interesting than that pre- 
viously alluded to. Where erst some 
hundreds were assembled among the 
graves, and noise and tumult mingled 
incongruously with penitence and 
prayer, all was now lone and com- 
paratively deserted.—There is some- 
thing of another world — something 
sobering, sanctuous, sacred, that we 
love, in the little quiet lone Church- 
yard of the country—something in its 
plain, unpretending simplicity telling 
that here, at least, the ‘ dull cold 
ear of death” is soothed by no lofty 
yet unmeaning flattery: —the little 
turfy mounds, each with its silent tale 
—the quiet gravestones, presenting no 
goodly array of virtues, but graven 
with mystic shapes and dates of yes- 
terday—the weeping trees—the soft 
whisperings of the breeze stirring 
among the graves—the crumbling 
fragments of bones, once instruments 
of the soul wise and wondrous. Yes! 
many and peaceful thoughts press on 
the contemplative mind amid these 
spectral. monitors—many thoughts syl- 
labled in the dust from that other 
world of mystic shadows. Thus mus- 
ing we crossed the little stile, and 
found ourselves again within the pre- 
cincts of the old ruins, 

It is too much the fashion, 


erhaps, 
at present to look as Christianity 


asa sort of beautiful Mythus. This 
is not the lesson of the shroud and 
mattock ; still lingers round each 
humble grave a hope more perdurable 
far than any which even the fablings 
of the Imagination can body forth. 
Pondering thus we spent many de- 
lightful hours among the ruins of the 
‘*Seven Churches.” No cathedral, 
‘* all musical in its immensities,” meets 
the eye, with nave,.and choir, and tran- 
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sept perfect, and aisles with arches 
bending on high, and corbels and erypt 
of modern date ; but traces of an ar- 
chitecture of which our annals give 
very imperfect accounts; and then 
those lofty towers of which we have 
no account at all, round which alone 
the ivy twines its thousand rootlets. 

The round towers of Ireland have 
long been a kind of antiquarian puzzle, 
something like a reel in a bottle, or 
that other ancient difficulty, ‘* Who 
built the Pyramids?” Like all such 
matters, however, the thing is wonder- 
fully transparent when seen through, 
and much of the mystery dissolves 
away as we get down on the truth. 
The grounds of debate, indeed, have 
gradually narrowed themselves of late, 
and we have got into a corner, two 
parties—one doing battle for their 
Pagan origin, the other taking the 
ground from under their opponents, 
and asserting their Christian origin. 
Much interesting discussion has en- 
sued, and were we inclined to offer 
a new theory of their use, as every 
writer is expected to do, we would 
say they were intended for the debat- 
ing societies of our modern archeolo- 
gicals ! 

In the diseussion as to their Pagan 
origin, General Vauuancey first led 
the way, storming the redoubts of the 
enemy with no little vigour, and es- 
tablishing very much to his own satis- 
faction that they are of Pheenician ori- 
gin, and were used for celestial obser- 
vations, belonging to the wise men of 
Chaldea! In this view of the matter 
he was ably reinforced by Lanigan; 
and the trenches stormed by O’Brien, 
Moore, D’Alton, and the graceful but 
vigorous pen of Miss Beaufort. On 
the other side Ledwich and Petrie 
have stood almost alone ; and notwith- 
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standing the very overwhelming evi- 
dence of ‘cremated bones and urns,” 
the towers of the Guebres, and the 
towers in the bottom of Lough Neagh, 
as urged by their opponents, have set 
the matter at rest as to their Chris- 
tian or medieval origin, being simply 
places of defence and BeLFrtEs in those 
troublous times. 

One of the towers at Clonmacnoise 
was erected so late, indeed, as the 
twelfth century, the entrance of which 
is even placed inside the chancel of the 
adjoining temple. Standing within 
this singularly interesting ruin, the 
conclusion is quite irresistible that its 
use was in some way connected with 
the several churches crumbling at its 
base. And the other magnificent tower 
Mr. Petrie would lead us to suppose 
was built as early as the year 908, 
when the cathedral near it was also 
erected. It is quite evident, indeed, 
from the concurrent testimony of his- 
ao many of these buildings are 
of Christian origin, several similar edi- 
fiées of stone and lime cement, in a 
fade shape, being not uncommon in 
séveral parts of Ireland, synchronising 

remarkably with these apparently 
older structures. It is not improbable, 
we ‘are also inclined to think, that at 
some subsequent period they were used 
as burying places; at least Colonel 
Jones acquaints us that in some of his 
jons on the Shannon here, he 
found the remains of two skeletons in 
these towers, and similar traces of se- 
pulture have been discovered in other 
of the country. Following the 
steps of the old guide at Clonmacnoise, 
we made out the several points of in- 
terest mentioned by Mr. Petrie. In- 
deed each wall and ruin, each grave 
and inscription, seemed to our very 
amusing friend, as we stumbled among 
the ruins, matters of every day fami- 
liarity—each legend, and story, and 
figment though fresh from the very 
bottom of the ‘ well of truth.” 

In the chief temple one inscription 
has escaped the destroying finger of 
time, acquainting us of the restora- 
tion of this venerable pile, possibly af- 
ter its destruction and plunder, when, 
we are told, “the large bells were 
taken from the cloichtheach, and not a 
bell, or image, or altar, or book, or 
gem was left.” 


“CAROLUS COCHLANUS VICARIUS GENERALIS 
CLUANMACYOISE PROPRIIS 
IMPESDIIS HANC DIRUTAM ECCLESIAM RES- 
TAURAVIT, A.D. 1647, (1280.) 


Our friend ‘‘Old Mortality” seemed 
quite puzzled at both sets of figures ; 
one being quite in character, and not 
different from the rest of the inscrip- 
tion, it being quite clear that the real 
date is the thirteenth century, no indis- 
tinct traces of 1280 remaining. The 
crumbling relies of the different other 
temples are also full of historic inte- 
rest, moreespecially MELacuian’s,‘‘So 
called in the pristine annals,” accord- 
ing to our Cicerone, ‘‘ but from the 
perspicuity of modern languages now 
termed O’LovcuHuin’s.” 

‘¢ Here, also, is St. Francis’ cross,” 
continued our friend, in his usual rapid 
but very didasculous style, “ fabricat- 
ed of Portland stone, on which you may 
pasate several ——— allegories ; 

ere are the cardinal virtues, there the 
several orders of the higher-archy, and 
here the five bleeding wounds ——” 

** All wonderfully clear, no doubt, 
if we could only perceive them.” 

‘* Here is St. Kieran’s chair, sir—a 
perfect remedy for rheumatism ; hun- 
dreds come here every year, and burn 
their crutches leaving. Then, sir, 
there’s St. Kieran’s turn-stone, on 
which you make a circle before going 
a long journey ; and there is St. Kie- 
ran’s cross—look down here in the 
grass, and you will perceive the cha- 


riot sports.” 

" Oh ! ‘chariot sports,’ are they ?— 
a little the worse of the wear—not un- 
like the ‘ cardinal virtues’—eh ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, very; then there's ‘ Fi- 
nian’s well; the saint dreamt of the 
spring there—it’s a long story—and 
after dreaming—that beautiful legend 
of the round towers of other days in 
the wave beneath him shining; and 
next you see St. Kieran’s chimney— 
it’s what is called an octagon . 

‘** Belonged once to the Friar of 
Copmanhurst, perhaps !—is that the 
meaning of octagon ?” 

**T don’t exactly recollect ; but this 
country, if we are to believe some of 
the archiogical writers, belonged, at 
one payriod, to a race of people desig- 
nated by the name and title of Phoni- 
cians. One of their most obligated 
forms of latria or worship was fire ; 
hence these towers were called Cloich- 
theachs. Others. discover them to be 
* Anchorate towers,’ which means ‘ ce- 
lestial indexes.’ ” 

** Yes, precisely.” 

The sequence here was not, perhaps, 
the most evident possible ; however, it 
seemed a matter of-irresistible clear- 
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ness to our antiquarian friend, who, 
talking away and gliding from tomb to 
tomb, opened up the subject after the 
most astute fachion. Resting at last 
at St. Kieran’s grave, we were favour- 
ed with a history of that great person- 
age, and the many virtues gn to 
be possessed by the earth taken from 
his grave! but the long shadows of 
evening at length falling among the 
graves, we were obliged unwillingly to 
part from our very erudite acquaint- 
ance. Before doing so, however, we 
were favoured with sundry benisons, 
and a few glimpses of his own small 
labours in the literary way, in which 
he recited some verses composed at his 
leisure. To say they were uncopied, 
were perhaps some little compromise 
of truth; still there was a beautiful 
non sequitur in almost every other line 
quite original, and a compensating 
mode of making up for a short line by 
a very long one quite wonderful. Our 
friend, however, caring little for any 
little overgrowth of dactyls or spon- 
dees, seemed quite happy, more, per- 
haps, than we can say for the genus ir- 
ritabile in general. 

On the verge of the river, bubbling 
bright and beautiful, is Saint Finian’s 
Well. We still lingered here for a 
short time before joining our boat, 
watching the great Day of Lord go- 
ing down behind the western hills ; 
the scene every moment becoming 
more intensely beautiful. Not far 
from where we stood one or two fer- 
vent penitents were bent in prayer at 
the foot of one of the stone crosses, 
offering up their evening orisons. We 
were alone, as it were, with the great 
embodying of the present and the 
past—the great orb chronicling the 
passing sands of the one, the crumbling 
ruins telling of the other. The entire 
aspect of the place, indeed, was one of 
va peculiar and religious grandeur ; 
and as we gazed on the old walls, and 
pondered on the dust beneath our feet, 
and watched the gold and purple of 
the heavens, the sun gradually a 
peared ;—the little spring, quietly 
murmuring, still gushing up, and shed- 
ding 


* Its pure cold dews upon the evening air,” 


till, round it as well as amongst the 
ruins, the gloom of the grey twilight 
settled down, and the stars came out 
‘*one after one,” the closing herbs and 
Vou, XXVIIL—No. 167. 
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flowers alone breathing at length among 
the deserted tombs— 
“ Wreathing 


Successively their unbought garniture 
Round the low graves of the beloved poor.” 


Artutone, the second city of the 
Shannon, not far from the ‘Seyen 
Churches,” is a place of very consi- 
derable extent, possessing no little 
evidence of its former greatness. An 
abbey, dedicated to St. Peter so early 
as 1216, was founded here, according 
to Ware, to which King John subse- 
quently gave certain carucates of land, 
with a stipulation of a somewhat sin- 
gular character—that the cloisters were 
to be metamorphosed into batteries! 
Indeed, so important was the castle 
erected on the peaceful site of the mo- 
nastic walls, that we find Henry the 
Third, though granting the entire of 
Treland to his son, expressly reserving 
for himself this magnificent fortress ; 
and in the reign of Elizabeth it was 
further strengthened, the fortifications 
rendered more formidable, and the 
castle occupied by the Earl of Essex. 
Not till the time of William, however, 
do we find it forming any really pro- 
minent part in the eventfal history of 
those times. Towards the midsummer 
of 1691 we are told his army was led 
to the assault by De Ginkle, who, 
making himself master of the opposite 
side of the town, commenced a destruc- 
tive cannonade on the castle, till not a 
vestige of it remained. Several new 
works were thrown up by the arm 
under St. Ruth, with but little avail, 
as a few days after the besiegers re= 
solved to storm the town, when, after 
a fearful conflict, they became com- 
plete masters of it. The old castle, 
with its bristling cannon, still frowns 
over the waters of the river. The old 
bridge, erected in the time of Eliza- 
beth, however, is no more—its crum- 
bling arches and old ruins being 
amongst the things of the past. The 
Battle of Athlone, however, and that 
of Aughrim, are too familiar to the 
general reader to deserve more than a 
passing notice. Indeed the crowdii 
memories of such achievements are 
sufficient to make the thoughtful shud- 
der, wishing for those happier days 
fast approaching, when such direful 
feuds shall be unknown, and ‘‘ wars 
shall cease ;” when peace shall every. 
where reign— 


‘* And earthly power shall then show likest God's,” 
28 
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CHAPTER XV, 


“ Great men have been among us; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom.” 


Tr was a bright and cheery morning 
as we left, some days after, for Loven 
Ree. The freshness of the breeze 
playing on the waters, the quiet beau- 
ty of all around, with the bright 
glimpses of blue overhead, augured 
well for our pull up the lake. The sun 
was just up above the hills, Every- 


thing, indeed, seemed gilded with the’ 


glowing alchymy of the East— 


* donde el Sol infante, 
Sus montes con primeras luces bagna.”’ 


The more philosophic of our party pre- 
dicted we should get a thorough wet- 
ting ; but the Hyads not in the as- 
cendant. favoured us more than we had 
expected. For some short distance 
the river possesses little interest, no- 
thing but batteries and barracks being 
visible. Indeed the good people of 
Athlone seem about the best guard- 
ed on the Shannon, as over its silver 
waters here the most bristling of re- 
doubts and fortifications not at all to 
be questioned, intimate pretty round- 
ly tellest purposes of defence. At 
« Dead Man's teland”_—a name, by the 
bye, wonderfully in character—the lake 
opens up, and a magnificent sheet of 
water, with the beautifully wooded 
shore of ‘Yew Point,” with the 
«Yellow Islands,” ‘‘ Carbery,” and 
«Inchmore,” lie before us. Hare 
Island, with its exquisite plantations, 
stretching away on the opposite side. 

Dotted up and down on the calm 
surface of the lake are twenty islands, 
of which the largest is the “ isle of the 
Seven Churches,”—many beautifully 

lanted, others containing vestiges of 

d and ivied ruins. 

Here, as on other points of the river 
we had visited, are sundry traces of 
old ecclesiastical institutions—the ab- 
bey in ruins, the crumbling cloisters, 
the monastic walls, where once existed 
so much of life and activity. Round- 
ing “ Carbery Point,” the deep shelter 
of the island renders the surface of the 
lake as smooth as a mirror. Glitter- 
ing in the early sun, the graceful fo- 
liage scarce stirred among the branches, 
The birds were hymning their sweet- 
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est songs, and morning was abroad, 
with its several melodies. The view 
was perfectly beautiful, and as we 
rested on our oars, and the little boat 
shot along, the quiet loveliness of all 
around spoke to the heart louder than 
a thousand homilies. We pulled round 
and round again, and ultimately effect- 
ing a landing, wandered on shore. The 
island is of very considerable extent, 
the glimpses of the different points of 
the lake through vistas in the trees be- 
ing very fine ; indeed so beautiful, the 
owner of the island has erected a resi- 
dence in which to spend the summer 
months. Opposite it is ‘‘ Hare Is- 
land,” the residence of Lord Castle- 
maine, also beautifully planted, and 
exhibiting traces of elegance and taste 
quite enchanting. 

The scenery of Lough Ree about 
Hare Island is as fine as anything in 
Lough Derg. The several islands, with 
their dark shadowy foliage reflected in 
the still waters—the soft swelling lawns 
—the sweet banks, with their light 
tremulous shrubs dipping in the lake, 
remind one of Killarney, or, still bet- 
ter, of some of the more picturesque 
points of the Scottish lakes. Turning 
round Carbery we thought of the gen-. 
tle Innisfallen, while Hare Island 
brought before us some of the bolder 
views of Loch Lomond or Katrine. 

After leaving Hare Island, you get 
across to Innismore, sailing round 
which you meet Innisturk, both cele- 
brated in the earliest ecclesiastical an- 
nals. Opposite “St. John’s” Lough 
Ree heantiien along up to Ballymahon, 
assuming the name of ‘“ Killymore 
Lough.” Not far from this, among 
these sequestered solitudes, a spot hal- 
lowed by genius, with which the pen 
of Orrver GoupsmirH has entwined a 
thousand uneffaceable recollections, 
cannot fail to excite the utmost inte- 
rest. Here meet we 


* Sweet AUBURN, loveliest village of the plain.” 


No feudal pomp or kingly fray, no 
turreted battlements or palace mighty, 
even in ruins, has rendered it illustri- 
ous; yet lives it in the imagination 
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with a vividness time cannot disturb. 
Yes! how wonderfully contrasted the 
things of stone and iron with those of 
thought and genius. Much has the de- 
stroyer effected in the way of altera- 
tion in the chief features of the sce- 
nery. The residence of its presiding 
spirit is now in ruins, the venerable 
‘*thorn” has been carried away piece- 
meal, still the ‘* Deserted Village” 
bears yet in its neglected aspect a 
deeper moral than when first described 
by the poet. It was a labour of no 
little interest to trace—the ‘“ never- 
failing brook,” the copse where rose 
the ‘“ preacher’s modest mansion,” the 
* school-house,” the spot 


“ Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye,” 


with the other “membradisjecta poete.” 
Many are, however, among the things 
of the past; yet it was something 
amidst the “ tangling walks” and ruin- 
ed grounds to think of those loveable 
pictures the poet has drawn. 

A local tradition acquaints us that, 
in his younger days, he was of a re- 
served and thoughtful manner, delight- 
ing in solitary rambles among the rocks 
and wooded islands of the several tri- 
butaries of this part of Lough Ree, 
more especially the little river ‘‘ In- 
ny,” which here falls into the Shan- 
non. 

It is curious, indeed, in his many 
wanderings how his affections continu- 
ally turn to this lonely but lovely spot 
of our Jrish Rivers. After wishing, 
in one of his letters from London, 
“from his heart that all his friends 
here would fairly make a migration to 
Middlesex,” he fears that is a consum- 
mation not to be entertained, and then 
resolves that ‘‘ Mahomet should go to 
the Mountain,” and delights himself 
with a hope—not afterwards realized 
—of spending the succeeding summer 
between Ballymahon and Auburn ; 
and how does the same wish still haunt 
him in his beautiful poem— 


* In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs, and God has given my share” — 


Yes! such as would utterly prostrate 
any mind but that which conceived 


the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield” and “The 
Traveller” — 


“ I still had hope, my latest hour to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down, 
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To husband out life's taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 
T still had hope, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last.” 


He sleeps, however, in a distant grave ; 
and in old Westminster we have often 
tarried to think over the truthfulness 
of those beautiful Latin lines there in- 
scribed by his friend Samuel Johnson. 

In 1744, we find Gotpsmira enter- 
ing our University, where he was a 
cotemporary of Epmunp Burke! and 
three years afterwards obtaining his. 
only premium. About this time also 
the records of the college tell of his 
signalizing himself in the somewhatjig- 
noble proceeding of ‘ pumping a bai- 
liff,” who happened to prove a little 
de trop within the precincts of Alma 
Mater !—indeed little other notice is 
taken of his acquirements or doings. 
Such, however, is often the fate of 
genius ! 

In 1749, he was admitted A.B. Four 
years after we find him at Edinburgh, 
deep in the beautiful and ennobling 
studies of the medical profession ; but 
in the following year, from unforeseen 
circumstances, setting out on his soli- 
tary and unfriended travels ! 

The life of Goldsmith was one, in- 
deed, of very peculiar interest; and 
straying along the little river “ Inny,” 
which here empties itself into Lough 
Ree, we thought of the thousand lead- 
en ills that will ever and anon weigh 
down the finest minds; but through 
which the soul, making to itself wings, 
will still, if properly directed, ever 
effect its escape. We thought of that 
other wonderful genius rescuing from 
oblivion the manuscript pages of that 
inimitable tale, which the world ‘ will 
not willingly let die.” There is little to 
be seen at Auburn, and the traveller 
will ‘possibly feel disappointed ; so true 
are the beautiful words of William 
Wordsworth— 

“ Communities are lost, and empires die, 
And things of holy use unhallowed lie ; 


They perish—but the Intellect can raise 
From airy words alone a Pile that ne'er decays.” 


Yes ! Auburn and Goldsmith shall live 
for ever, though one travelled about 
pennyless, and the other is now but 
a name—so lasting are those purer 
thoughts and finer teachings that strike 
their fibres in the human hedrt—so 
fresh the gushings of that deep foun- 

tain, purified by the many sanctities of 
the imagination, and refreshed and re-’ 
novated by the healing dews of religion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


* And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


Yes! there is a teachableness im- 
planted in all around—a beautiful op- 
timism in nature which we wot not of. 
Approaching the source of cur mighty 
stream we still find food for contem- 
lation, though dwindled to a size of 
ttle significance above Lough Ree: 
like the soft playfulness of infancy, it 
has lost little of its beauty, and even 
here have we—thinking of Ardennes, 
and Jacques, and Rosalind, and poring 
on the pages of the great enchanter— 


oft 
“ Laid us down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours.” 


Even here, amid the quiet loneliness 
of Lough Forbes, and Bodderig, and 
Boffin, there is not a little to engage 
the attention. Is there no delight, 
imdeed, to mark the soft windings of 
the infant river, as here released from 
the depths of Lough Allen, it first 


flows forth on its giant course—no de- 
— to watch its silver ripplings. It 
ir, 


th us, indeed, to think how many, 
amid all the gayest profusion of na- 
ture, give themselves up to gloom. 
True, ever and anon, the “ giant 
Despair” looms portentously in the 
distance, yet shines many a ray of 
gladness in the darkest obnubilation 
of the soul, could we but perceive 
it; still, through the ‘‘ dark oscure,” 
not dimly gleams a world of life, and 
light, and loveliness. Have we, in- 
deed, no resources deep as the soul 
itself—the great world of nature spread 
at our feet. Have we not books— 
those gladsome companions of a sum- 
mer’s day— 


Within whose silent chamber treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems, which for a day of need 
The Sultan hoards in his ancestral tombs.” 


Have we not blossoms, buds, and trees, 
and twinkling leaves, and peeping flow- 
ers—the crimson and purple playing 
on the mountains—yes! how beautiful 
are they; the insect sporting in the 
sunbeam, how perfect ; what a quiet, 
soul-felt sanctity in those pure deep 
glimpses of heaven overhead ; the hills, 


As You Like It, 


the springs, the rivers! Yet why still 
ever are our thoughts bent towards 
the common places of every-day exist- 
ence—‘‘ getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers.” Still circle around 
us every thing once pronounced “very 
good.” The sun as at the first dawn 
of creation—the moon’s still lamp on 
high—the firmament with its uncount- 
ed stars ;—nothing of nature is lost. 
"Tis we who change, and grudgingly 
look on, envy kind nature one sym- 
pathizing smile; the heart is cold, 
therefore is every thing common-place. 

Passing along up the narrower parts 
of Lough Ree, and the little lees 
above it, several old ruins, as on other 
parts of the Shannon, attract the at- 
tention of the antiquarian. At Inch- 
more the name of “St. Liberius” is 
held in much veneration, though little 
traces of the priory once existing here 
are discernible ; his memory, indeed, 
seems to have survived his good works. 
At ‘*St. John’s” another establishment 
was founded, in the reign of King John, 
by the ‘‘ Knights Hospitallers,” and 
some inklings of their warlike inten- 
tions may be gathered from the castled 
keep and fortified wall that jut into 
the river ; the calm waters of the lake, 
however, still sleep at their base, 
though crusades and crusaders never 
had any existence. Unremembering 
nature has no thoughts for our most 
doughty chivalry ! Between the mouth 
of the Inny, where the lake is some 
seven miles wide, and the narrower 
part, near Lanesborough, we meet the 
island of the ‘* Seven Churches,” seve- 
ral ecclesiastical ruins existing yet on 
its southern point—these ancient traces 
of the “ golden orient” we alluded to 
before. ‘Mystical and sacred the num- 
ber seven, at a period of which our re- 
cords bear very indistinct mention, was 
consecrated to religion ; it is found, we 
need scarcely say, among the earliest 
observances of the Jews, Brahmins, 
and Egyptians, and even in the Chris- 
tian Church various ‘ septenaries,” of 
which this seems to be one, were in- 
stituted. 

Not far from the head of Lough Ree 











is the sweet little village of Edgeworths- 
town. One glance is sufficient to as- 
sure the passing traveller of some su- 
perior mind here at work, and that 
the writings of the gifted authoress 
which have rendered this spot, we may 
say, illustrious, have been of an emi- 
nently practical character. To say 
we were delighted and entertained, 
and forced to admire the little church 
and chapel, and the various schools, 
were to . the experience of ever 
tourist. We thought of the ric 
glimpses of country life of the Roman 
poet, and the prattling of his neigh- 
bour Cervius on rural things— 


Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
Ducere solicite jucunda oblivia vite.” 


Many and wistful thoughts of some 
such secluded retreat occurring to our 
own very charmed but otiose imagin- 
ings—many thoughts of peacefulness 
and joy. 

The road from Edgeworthstown to 
Longford presents little to interest the 
traveller, if we except the beautiful 
residence of Baron Lefroy, about five 
miles from the former. At Longford 
we meet the terminus of the “Royal 
Canal,” and the pretty river Camlin, 
which discharges its waters into the 
Shannon, a few miles below the town. 
A little above Roosky, some miles from 
Longford, the Shannon again breaks 
into several promontories and bays of 
very peculiar beauty ; and Loughs 
Boffin and Bodderig afford a striking 
contrast to the last few miles we have 
passed. At Drumsna, indeed, the view 
is perfectly beautiful; the plantations 
of the late Admiral Sir J. Rowley ex- 
hibiting many striking evidences of 
superior taste and elegance. Crossing 
the river here you get into the County 
Roscommon, which has accompanied 
us from a little above Banagher ; and 
a road of no very particular interest 
affords occasional glimpses of the very 
singular windings of the infant Shan- 
non. At Jamestown and Carrick-on- 
Shannon, sundry traces of ancient for- 
tifications defend the passes of the 
river between Leitrim and Roscom- 
mon; but now dwindling into a shal- 
low rivulet, an artificial cut has been 
made to complete the communication 
with Lough Allen. Along the upper 
part of the river here, as on the as 
points ofits course, the ‘“‘ Commissioners 
for the Improvement of the Shannon” 
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have been very busily at work. On 
the principle nil de mortuis, we wish 
not to say much of what has been done; 
but to our unassisted fancy the im- 
provements are not a little problema- 
tical. Much employment has been 
given, and the condition of the work- 
ing classes in the immediate vicinity 
of the river considerably improved ; 
but we cannot hide from us the fact, 
that many of the proceedings of our 
irresponsible friends have been found 
very general fault with. We are ready, 
indeed, to concede that they had much 
to contend with, in introducing their 
very inflexible arrangements amongst a 
class of people of a ne sans 
souci way of thinking; yet we think they 
might have given more general satis- 
faction. ‘ 

The lover of the picturesque, also, 
has little to thank them for, as several 
old rocks of singular beauty, and ivied 
castles, and antiquated bridges, have 
been blown up in parts of the river that 
never can be rendered navigable. In- 
deed one or.two bridges, hallowed 
by old and venerable associations, pre- 
sent a patchwork style of architecture 
of a somewhat anonymous order, rather 
puzzling to future = 
haps we may call it the ‘ Modern 
Gothic.” On the whole, however, the 
river, especially in the vicinity of Ath- 
lone, has been much improved. Near 
Limerick, however, several immense 
rocks still impede the navigation. 

Along the upper part of the Shan- 
non are the traces of sundry old mo- 
nastic establishments. At Clontuskert 
an abbey once existed, founded by St. 
Faithleg for Augustinian canons. Very 
little of it now, however, remains ex- 
cept the cemetery. At Moycannon, 
county Roscommon, once existed ‘the 
Church of St. Cairech Dergain, | be- 
longing to a very early age of Chris- 
tianity. At Gloonpatrick, near Ath- 
lone, another old ruin tells of days 
gone by, and a stone exhibiting the 
impression of St. Patrick’s knee, is held 
in very peculiar veneration. At Knock- 
moy, in the choir of the abbey, the 
monument of one of the chieftains, 
King of the ‘* Hy Many,” is still in 
existence. Among the curiosities pre- 
served by one of his descendants some 
short time since was an autograph let- 
ter of Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ written in a 
very cramp hand on a small piece of 
greenish coloured paper.” There is 
much to interest the mind connected 
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with these and several other old ruins 
here along the river—many recollec- 
tions of a former state of things ; for, 

“ Even the faintest relics of a shrine 

Ofany worship wake some thoughts divine.” 

Yet are such thoughts, perhaps, not 
unmingled with many grave and im- 

ressive associations of years long spent 
m undue mortifications—of withered 
hearts—of separation from the world— 


that bright, and beaming, arid laugh- 
ing world, in which many can see in- 
deed much of excellence and good! 
Grim and ghostly lie the shadows on 
those old walls, cast from that world 
of joy and sunshine, from those silvery 
stars that wake their silent minstrelsy 
at night, that tell of life, and love, and 
joy. Yet such, however, has been the 
history of man in all times. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ There's something in that ancient superstition 
Which, erring as it is, our fancy loves. 
The spring that, with its thousand crystal bubbles, 
Bursts from the bosom of some desert rock 
In secret solitude, may well be deemed 
The haunt of something purer, more refined, 


And mightier than ourselves." 


On the borders of Loven ALLEN is 
little, perhaps, to engage the attention 
of the ter of the picturesque—much, 
however, the soberer views of the uti- 
litarian. Reflected in the dark waters, 
those wild and barren acclivities offer 
little apparently to the imagination ; 
yet here the infant springs of the Shan- 
non first see the light. Here, stand- 
ing at the source of our mighty stream, 
mid these dark rocks and silent foun- 
tains, where sweep the lightning and 
the blast, and the first beams of ear- 
liest morn are shed, we bate at length. 

The mountains surrounding Lough 
Allen form part of what geologists term 
the Connaught coal-field. On one side 
we have the lofty “Slieve Nierin” and 
** Ben Croy,” nearly two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; on the 
other, the wild chain of the “ Brau- 
lieve” ridge stretching away towards 
the western coast at Sligo. The lake 
itself is some seven or eight miles in 
length, and aoees one or two little 
islands, presents little in common with 
other parts of the Shannon. The hills, 
composed chiefly of sandstone and clay, 
present an appearance of barrenness 
not often met with; yet, under an as- 
pect so uninviting, the revelations of 
the geologist acquaint us with the ex- 
istence of immense beds of limestone 
and coal—of the elements of industrial 
enterprise almost unlimited in extent. 

The little river Aricna, not un- 
known in the annals of litigation and 
law, divides the coal district into two 
portions ; and at the base of Braulieve, 
iron-works of no inconsiderable extent 
have been worked. One of the chief 
seams of coal, on an average three feet 


ANON. 


thick, may be traced, according to Mr. 
Griffith, along the northern face of this 
hill for four miles and a half, and in 
the other portion of the district, about 
half this amount of coal exists. A few 
wretched collieries have been very in- 
effectually worked, the entire aspect of 
the place presenting an opportunity of 
active enterprise, but too long neglect- 
ed. Some two or three thousand tons 
of coal per annum, it is true, have been 
raised; yet, according to the most ac- 
curate [observations, as we took oc- 
casion before to mention (page 434, 
vol, xxvii.), and we would here again 
and again repeat, between twenty and 
thirty millions of tons of coal still re- 
main untouched! At the eastern side 
of Lough Allen, at the foot of the hills 
in that position, more especially ‘‘Slieve 
Nierin” (the Iron Mountain), large 
quantities of iron ore occur. From the 
effects ofthe weather, the rock becomes 
decomposed, and various specimens of 
no little value are found on the borders 
of the lake. At Drumshambo, at the 
outlet of the lake, this ore was at one 
period smelted, and all the most fa- 
vouring circumstances seem still to 
point to the resumption of the under- 
taking in that locality. At Swadlinbar, 
also, as its name is said to imply, a 
similar trade was once carried on. 

The area of Lough Allen is about 
9,000 acres; and we trust, now that 
the communication with this part of 


‘the Shannon has been, to a certain 


extent, opened up, it will no longer 
remain unknown and unvisited. he 
commissioners, after a somewhat pede- 
tentous fashion, have done a good 
deal between Drumshambo and Battle 
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Bridge, and lower down near Athlone. 
Of the old bridge here, so long a fea- 
ture in this part of the river, nothing 
now remains, and a_ beautiful new 
structure spans the stream. The river 
is not very navigable, but a new lock, 
fast approaching completeness, is expect- 
ed to obviate every disadvantage. Very 
considerable water-power (1100 horse- 
power) may be calculated on when the 
improvements of the river shall have 
been completed. At Meelick, nearly 
double that amount will be available ; 
while from the head of Lough Allen 
to Carrick, about twenty feet of fall 
may be economized. 

The Shannon, at Lough Allen, is one 
hundred and forty-six feet above the 
level of the sea, and delivering, as it 
does, into this mighty reservoir, the 
rain collected from an area of not less 
than 3613 square miles of country 
above Killaloe alone, and spreading into 
immense sheets of water, like Lough 
Derg and Lough Ree, and falling not 
less than ninety-seven feet, in fifteen 
miles, below the outlet of the former, it 
requires little commentary to point out 
the very integral part it should form 
in the industrial economy of this coun- 
try. Then, at the head of this noble 
stream, a few miles of canal would suf- 
fice to bring the southern and western 
parts of the island into communica- 
tion with that magnificent piece of 
water that bisects the island from 
Ballyshannon, on the Donegal coast 
(through Lough Erne, the Ulster 
Canal, Lough Neagh, Lisburn) to the 
great northern capital, Belfast. But 
even at present, stretching away along 
the shores of not less than ten coun- 
ties, and watering some of the most 
luxurious plains and valleys in Ire- 
land, its importance is not readily es- 
timated. 

Though apparently taking its rise in 
Lough Allen, the source of this magni- 

ficent stream may be traced to a wild 
and solitary district, termed ‘ Glen- 
gavelin,” at the foot of ‘* Cuilcagh,” 
, one of the mountains of Cavan. Here, 
in a lone and unfrequented valley, we 
meet the great spring of the Shannon— 
Letonmonsuena—of immense depth, 
fifty feet in diameter, boiling up con- 
tinuously! A beautiful limpid stream 
flows from it, and, taking a sinuous 
course along the side of Cuilcagh, as- 
sumes the name of Shannon. In rainy 
weather (and here among these mag- 
nificent hills Aquarius appears with 
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his most pluvious treasures), the crjs- 
tal waters of Leighmonshena rush forth 
with tremendous force. No ‘* Brontes, 
Sterope, or Pyracmon working under 
Mongibello,” but the all perfect and 
beautiful arrangement of nature. Two 
miles from its source it meets another 
stream, the “Owenmore,” or Big ri- 
ver, so called, perhaps, because it hap- 
pens to be very small—indeed such as 
one of the aforesaid giants might easily 
play with ;—then bounding along, and 
eaping from rock to rock, it ultimately 
bends through a little valley bounding 
the lake ; and having received a thou- 
sand tributary rivulets on its way, af- 
ter a course of some eight or nine miles, 
falls into Lough Allen. This little 
streamlet may be considered, perhaps, 
as part and parcel of the Shannon. 

Among these quiet solittides—these 
silent hills, then, have we at length 
reached the infant fountains whence 
issue the mighty waters of the chiefest 
of our British rivers. Here bubble 
forth the elfin springs from the depths 
of the hills, shed in a thousand showers 
from the clouds, and gathered from 
the lone wastes of the ocean, flowing 
again towards the mighty deep, bear- 
ing onward life, and loveliness, and 
beauty. Yes! here amid these barren 
rocks, one link in that all perfect cir- 
culation is observable: —the spring 
sending its many tributaries to form 
the brook—the brook merging into the 
river. Troublous and turbid rush the 
waters into the lake at the foot of the 
hills, yet spreading out into that im- 
mense expanse like other gifts of hea- 
ven ;—visions of perfectness, sweetest 
calm, and gentlest beauty, seemed mir- 
rored in its tranquil bosom; or liker 
still, perhaps, the cradlings of infancy 
—the dreams of childhood succeeding 
the first moments of earliest existence 
—softest sleep and sweetest dreams 
seem pictured in its deep blue waters. 
The scenery of Lough Allen is of the 
most lone and sombre character. Here, 
indeed, in the words of one of the old 
novelists, 


“ Diana might have loved 
To take her noontide rest ; and when she stopt, 
Hot from the chase, to drink, well pleased might 


view 
Her“own bright crescent." 


Like the explorer of many-mouthed 
Nile, standing at its source, and think- 
ing of the Tweed, and Clyde, and An- 
nan, rising in one hill, and pondering 
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on the infant springs of the Rhine and 
Rhone, let us delay at the foot of Cuil- 

h. True, our lesser stream washes 
not the ruins of Thebes, nor reflects in 
its depths the eternal pyramids; yet 
are tliere mightier interests to think of, 
dearer and more lasting associations 
awakened. Apart from its numerous 
beauties, how full of deepest inte- 
rest its many historic recollections, its 
wild traditionary tales, its ruins and 
castles. Spenser tells us of the birth of 
many of our Irish rivers in his own very 
imaginative way, from the embraces of 
a certain giant Bromus, and the beau- 
tiful nymph Raeissa. Without vouch- 
ing for any such paternity for our giant 
stream, or incurring any sponsorial re- 
sponsibility, perhaps we may, with a 
considerable share of accuracy, consi- 
der the mighty Cuilcagh as the mother 
of the “‘ Spacious Shenan.” Many mys- 
tic legends and witching tales still 
haunt its gushing springs; and we are 
told that here the old hereditary chiefs 
of the district were erst accustomed to 
invest their kings with supreme com- 
mand. Homer gives the river Xanthus 
a voice, and in our less classic prelec- 
tions we recollect the very German 
story of Undine, daughter of the Me- 
diterranean,- born of some very fluvi- 
ous parents, and who, amongst her va- 
rious cousins and relatives, counts di- 
vers brooks and rivers, and.a certain 
waterfall eternally plying its spergifac- 
tions. We have no such Rauiiea bon. 
ever, to tell of our mighty stream, and 
ifour friend of the ‘‘ Burschenshaft” 
will forgive us, would fain prefer our 
Irish flesh and blood to such aspersions 
on the female character. Yet, in some 
remote manner, is thus figured forth 
perhaps that hidden and wonderful ar- 
rangement of the internal springs of 
the mountains that — rise to our 
many rivers, and, in the figure of Plu- 
tonek: as “‘grapes on a vine are sha- 
dowed. by the leaves, so under such 
pleasing narrations and fictions are 
shadowed forth divinest truths.” The 
entire course of our river, indeed, 
is haunted by traditionary tales, many 
of which we have glanced at; and 
eyen outside its mouth, as well as in 
the depths of the Leitrim and Cavan 
hills, such fictions are not wanting. 
At the mouth of the river many and 
wondrous stories existed at one time 
of. a lost city, long sunk under the 
swelling waves!—part of that tradition- 
ary, Hy Brazm, or “Island of the 


Blest,” with which our fathers were 
wont to mingle their soberer visions, 
‘*a country of perpetual sunshine, 
abounding in broad havens and noble 
rivers, in forests, mountains, and lakes, 
castles and palaces, and fields ever 
fresh with perpetual verdure.” Some 
of the older chronicles, indeed, tell us 
that here at one time the t Ossran, 
‘*seated on the banks of the Shannon, 
was suddenly hurried away to Tirna- 
oge,” where he remained for some time, 
and on his return he was not a little 
astounded to find everything wonder- 
fully changed; indeed so happy does 
he seem to have been, that he mistook 
two days for so many centuries! Then 
mingled with this remarkable legend 
is that beautiful one of Camsrensis, 
not unconnected with the Shannon— 
the ‘* Insula Viventum,” or Island of 
the Undying. ‘ Often people are af- 
flicted with disease in it,” says the old 
chronicler, ‘and are almost in the ago- 
nies of death; yet such is denied them. 
When all hope is at an end, however, 
and the sick wish not for a longer life 
of misery, they are put into a little 
boat, and wafted over to the land, in 
order that they may expire!” What 
a fine moral in this beautiful fiction, 
let those say whose thoughts ‘fixed 
on high,” lingering for weeks and 
months under some incurable dis- 
ease—let those say to whom death is a 
welcome yet wished-for friend! There 
is much, indeed, to interest the imagi- 
nation in many of those old tales with 
which the Shannon everywhere abounds 
—much, also, to carry back the medi- 
tation to the history of the past. 

It is not easy to bring the mind 
to conceive, where once and at no 
very distant epoch there existed so 
much of wealth, and chivalry, and 
grandeur, as still haunt our old palaces 
and castles—so much intellectual su- 
periority as our ancient schools evince 
—so much religious feeling as inti- 
mated in our early annals, of which the 
many crumbling ruinsscattered through 
the country are so many speaking me- 
morials—where at one period the ele- 
ments of so muchexcellence existed, it 
may not again be brought into action, 
but not by the ‘splendid phantom” 
which, for the last half century, has 
flitted across the country from one end 
to the other, and the unreal nature of 
which all sensible men are at length 
beginning to understand. 

‘o many, the revelations of Irish his. 
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tory.are devoid of interest ; but glean- 
ings of richest value, and facts of won- 
derful interest, and fables and fictions 
shadowing forth sublimest verities, meet 
us at every step. In our discursive 
moments we have lingered to point to 
a few, and if, in looking back at the 
ruined walls of Scatter ;, Mungret, In- 
niscalthra, Clonmacnoise, we are re- 
minded of former greatness—if, at the 
palace of Donald O’Brien and at Kin- 
cora, we have thought only of slaugh- 
ter and devastation, we find in one as 
in the other matter for deep and thought- 
ful consideration, 

The present, indeed, is pregnant with 
such thoughts. We have arrived at a 
very. eventful epoch, need we say, in 
the. history of our country—such, in- 
deed,as our past experience can throw 
little light upon—such, indeed, as the 
most sanguine of our political economy 
spirits could not have vaticinated. By 
one of those mysterious, yet all-wise 
dispensations of Providence, many mil- 
lions of our people are left without 
means of support, for which an im- 
mense sum of money must be expend- 
ed. Weare threatened with an exi- 
gency of the most appalling kind, yet 
one from which we would fain enter- 
tain many auguries of good. Several 
millions of money must be laid out, 
whether in re sohiativn labour or not 
seems a problem not a little puzzling 
to the wisdom of our rulers. 

Crudeand ill-digested measures may 
for a while retard our best endeavours ; 
but the principle of profitable employ- 
ment must ultimately turn out the true 
one. The property of the country is 
threatened with all but confiscation ; yet 
are we to encumber it with many addi- 
tional burdens, or set our people to 
work in the thousand remunerative 
modes that lie open to us? The Irish 
executive are, for the first time, en- 
trusted with powers unprecedented, for 
the opening up of our industrial re- 
sources. ‘The great principle of Adam 
Smith is at stake. One step raises us to 
a level such as our most flattering an- 
nals afford no parallel to, or plunges us 
into irremediable debt and ruin. Of the 
millions of acres of undrained and un- 
reclaimed land it were idle to speak ; 
of the advantages of the Shannon let us 
hear Sir Robert Kane :— 


“ Let us conceive that river, forming, 
at its source, two hundred and fifty 
miles from the sea, an extensive lake, 
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surrounded with coal and turf, and the 
richest ironstone; then cutting through 
a district containing some of the most 
fertile land in Ireland, capable of pro- 
ducing the largest return of flax, of corn, 
and cattle; presenting an alternation of 
lake and river, fitted for steam naviga- 
tion from end to end; and in one locality, 
within a distance of four miles, affording 
water-power for mechanical manufac- 
ture on the greatest scale. In the hills, 
a few miles only from this seat of me- 
chanical power, are mines of lead, of 
copper, and of sulphur, of slate and 
marbles, and finally possessing a ca 
cious port, and estuary superior to that 
of the Thames, and roadsteads capable 
of giving certain accommodation to the 
most extensive navy.” 


Yes, here is an ‘‘ embarras.des rich. 
esses” put forward by our esteemed 
friend, painful for its truthfulness. 
We are inclined to ask; for the hun- 
dredth time, when shall our many so- 
cial and political feuds be forgotten in 
a unanimous effort to take advantage 
of such resources ? 


’ 


‘** These natural facilities,” continues 
Sir Robert, ‘‘ of which no such combina- 
tion exists in any other part of the coun- 
try, promise to render, at some future 
time, the SHANNON the (chief) line of 
industrial activity in Ireland. Of that 
line, Limerick may be the key. Itis a 
future upon which every Irishman must 
look with deepfelt interest, and with a 
hope that the people may, by morality, 
by steadiness, and intelligence, show 
themselves worthy of the benefits thus 
placed within their grasp.” 


We have witnessed, indeed, since 
last we wrote, with no little joy, sun- 
dry evidences of our noble stream be- 
ginning to be better known. The of- 
ficial reports of more than one set of 
commissioners, appointed by parlia- 
ment, have done much to keep the 
matters under the public eye. The 
poetic imagery of another writer, who 
delights to date from the lofty eyrie of 
the **O’Connell Mountains,” has also 
not been without their use ; and i 
ing our less aspiring wing within the 
soberer regions of everyday existence, 
our journey has been undertaken with 
a similar purpose; satisfied, indeed, 
that the magnificent resources of which 
we have — require but to be more 
generally known to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated. Within the past month, a 
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sum of £50,000 has been granted for 
the construction of pocxs at Limerick ; 

a subject which has, for a long period, 
engaged the anxious attention | of those 
wishing for the improvements of our 
great western port ; and, as if in mock- 
ery of our channel navigation, a steam- 
er, worth about double the sum, need 
we say, has been lost on the Irish 
coast, a circumstance which could not 
have occurred had she originally sailed 
from an Irish harbour. More than one 
of our naval armament, and an amount 
of steam vessels, such as we could not 
have, in the remotest manner, prophe- 
sied a few months since, at present 
afloat in the Shannon, also tell of its 
increasing traflic. There is a some- 
thing of sadness, however, in the re- 

collection, that the present condition of 
the country has brought all this about ; 

yet let us “hope, out of such seeming 
evil, much good will arise. The water 
power, of which we have more than 
once spoken, has also, we are happy to 
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find, attracted a considerable share of 
attention ; ; and quite satisfied are we, 
an increase of confidence alone is ne- 
cessary to render the Shannon the great 
centre of industrial enterprize in this 
country. 

Here, however, we part, in the ear- 
nest hope, that sunnier times are yet 
in store for our devoted land. Our 
task is ended. A hope, not unreal, 
yet haunts us, that these bright vi- 
sions will one day be realized. We 
have lingered, perhaps not too long, to 
point out a few of the resources of our 
glorious river, with an earnest hope 
that they may be taken advantage of. 
We have long wandered together by 
its silver margin, long taken sweet 
counsel by its “¢é shallow falls.” Our 
journey is ended; if aught of plea- 
surable recollection of our beautiful 
stream still flits through your memory 

—aught of esteem for i its unnumbered 


resources, our chiefest wish is realized. 
| 
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A SCAMPER IN THE LONG VACATION, 
BY GEOFFREY BRIEFLESS, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
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Ir was towards the close of the 
“leafy month of June;” the weather 
had become intolerably hot ; a breath 
of air was not to be had for love or 
money. If you ventured out, a hot, 
fiery wind blew right in your face. 

«© What the deuce is to be done?” 
we exclaimed, as we sate at our soli- 
tary breakfast, glancing listessly upon 
“the frigid Saunders.” No news, ex- 
cept that several very respectable peo- 
ple dropped down yesterday in fainting 
fits, in consequence of the extreme 
heat. We yawned fearfully. What 
was to become of us? Dressing one’s- 
self was a nuisSance—conversation a 
bore. We were sick to death of din- 
ners and routes. The “eternal tur- 
bot and saddle of mutton,” varied by 
the lamb and salmon, had palled upon 
our taste. The sparkle had vanished 
from the champagne ; and the claret 
had become nauseous. Even the Wen- 
ham lake ice had lostitscharm. The 
bland attentions of dinner-givers and 
lion-hunters—the inane politeness of 
town majors, and the sickly smile of 
fading beauties, had alike ceased to 
interest us. There were only two 
houses in or near Dublin where we 
could dine with any degree of comfort 
(of course, excepting our own, for, like 
Lord Melbourne, we are too pleasant 
a fellow ever to require acook): one 
was in that of a friend, who had a 

ood ice house, and sundry big-bellied 
flasks of rare old Steinberger ; and the 
other was the editor’s, where some of 
the coolest buttermilk we ever tasted 
was to be had. In short, the dog 
days were approaching. In the squares 
but a few solitary, seedy stragglers 
were to be seen lounging round the 
bands, whose music had so lately at- 
tracted the hosts of fashion. The pro- 
menade was deserted; the ball-room 
had grown thin; the Dublin beauties 
did not look quite so well by the grey 


daylight, which would occasionally 
penetrate the windows, as they did by 
the blaze of chandeliers ; old maids 
were beginning to migrate towards 
Sandymount, Kingstown, and Dalkey; 
and stout apoplectic gentlemen were 
beginning to think the country air 
would suit them better. We strolled 
down our wonted path to Court. The 
hall had waxed considerably thinner ; 
the basket-women who deftly ply their 
traffic in that region of law and noise, 
had substituted strawberries for their 
cakes, which jaded, greenish-hued 
legal practitioners were devouring 
with singular avidity ; the library was 
nearly deserted; Delany’s snuff-box 
was empty; the Chancellor had got 
almost through his list, and seemed 
to take a fiendish satisfaction in snap- 
pishly refusing motions with costs; 
the Master of the Rolls was up; the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
was listening with the air of a martyr 
to a protracted and wearisome cross- 
examination by Counsellor O’Snap- 
pimup, and though too well bred to 
interrupt the volubility of counsel, was 
evidently longing for the “hour of 
six ;” the Exchequer was desolate— 
we had seen one of the barons that 
morning cantering along the beach at 
Sandymount—the Queen’s Bench was 
so crowded, that a policeman (we 
being in mufti) wanted to put us out. 
As we wended our weary way home- 
wards, we pondered much upon what 
was to become of us. To remain an 
longer in town was impossible. It 
grew hotter than ever. ‘ We will 
go and lounge along the Rhine, or the 

foselle, or the Danube, or some other 
cool place,” said we, in desperation. 
* Think of circuit,” whispered Pru- 
dence. “Of what ?—of circuit? 
circuit be .” True, we held a 
brief last spring in the cause of Les- 
see * Tobit vy. Padpole,” where a new 
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trial has been granted. We opened 
the proceedings, and were snubbed by 
our senior. There's no use in going 
on the strength of that. Let's see. 
Three guineas bagged — thirty-two 
spent. No, we won't go circuit ; they 
must get on as well as they can with- 
out us this time. 


“ Hurrah for the Rhine.” 


Next morning, as we lounged into 
the little back parlour at D’Olier- 
street, where ‘ Maga”—she who is 
familiar to all the lands of the earth— 
is hatched, there was the grave, in- 
telligent-looking man, with the sharp, 
black eye, who presides over her des- 
tinies, looking as cool as ever. 

‘Good morning, Herr Irlander !” 
—for somehow, we can’t for the life 
of us tell why, that is the Editor's 
pet.name for us. 

“ Good morning,” said we, sulkily 
enough. 

Dine with me to-day at six; I’ve 
a ‘lion’ for dinner.” 

“Should be delighted, but we are 
going out of town; besides, your 
‘lion’ might eat us.” 

“Going out of town !—where?” 
said Anster, who had just entered the 
room with Waller. 

“Up the Rhine,” we replied ; “to 
that land whose poesy you have con- 
trived to render intelligible in making 
yourself immortal.” 

* You infernal humbug!” said the 
translator of Faust. 

** Nonsense,” said the Editor; ** he’s 
going to dine with me.” 

* Is the buttermilk in ice?” we in- 
quired, maliciously. 

*¢ Buttermilk! I wish to heaven, 
when you do favour me with your 
company, you’d confine yourself to 
that, and then you wouldn't get so 
drunk as you do.” 

** Drunk !” said we, dreamily ; * we 
don’t get drunk.” 

* As Bacchus,” replied the Editor. 

* Well, all the better reason for 
* going up’ the Rhine ; we can’t well 
get drunk there.” 

‘TI think,” said Anster, ‘some of 
the Rhine going down you, may have 
that tendency.” 

*‘Sprechen sic deutsh?” said we, 
contemptuously. 

* Pooh, ’tis easy enough to. jabber a 
language ; but I should like to know 
where you learned German ?” 


« We were in the German ocean at 
all events, which is more than some of 
our friends can say.” 

*‘ Of course; didn’t I know you'd 
be at sea in German,” said the doctor, 
triumphantly, rubbing his hands. 

«* Well, we shall soon be ‘half seas 
over’ to Rotterdam. Any commands 
to Lorrequer?” replied we, moving 
towards the door. 

** You're not serious ?” 

** Quite,” we gravely replied. “The 
devil himself could not stand this wea- 
ther. Good bye, my boys; heaven 
send you better manners.” 

.“* Stop!” shouted the Editor, catching 
at our coat tail—where’s the paper 
you promised to finish for me ?” 

« Hallo!” said Waller, “give me back 
the young lady’s article I sent you to 
look at.” 

** We lit our meerschaum with that 
last night. For the other, we can’t 
come it at any price.” 

** Oh, you base deceiver !” shouted 
Waller. 

* T'll pay you off for that,” sung out 
the Editor. 

* Leben sie wohl, old boy,” said we, 
edging ourselves out of the apart- 
ment. 

Having sprung upon a “ jarvey,” we 
reached our abode, packed up our 
portmanteau, and by five o'clock were 
steaming away to Liverpool with a 
fresh sea breeze blowing in our face, 
and a “heavy sea on,” leaving dust, 
smoke, noise, law, literature, editors, 
printers’ devils, and judges, far behind 
us. Our compagnons de voyage, a 
leathern conveniency, which had al- 
ready been half round the globe, and 
a favourite black poodle we bought 
some years ago at Heppenheim. 

We tarried not long in London, for 
it has somehow lost its charm, and 
wandering about these places which in 
“‘greener” days were fraught with inté- 
rest, we found them, or to our eye at 
least they appeared, sadly changed. 
Though parliament was sitting, and 
the season still at its height, the park 
did not seem to us the place it used to be. 
The crowd was neither so great nor 
so brilliant, nor were the equipages so 
well appointed as before. We missed 
many “a turn out” with which we 
had formerly been familiar. Beaufort 
and Chesterfield were there no longer, 
and D’Orsay had vanished. Discon- 
tented, we wandered down Grosvenor- 
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place, where we passed “ the Duke” 
with a lady on his arm. Age seemed 
to have improved him; we never saw 
him looking half so well; he was 
sprucely and handsomely attired in a 
blue frock coat, white trowsers, “ white 
tie,” and a glossy hat, and save that his 
step had become a little more feeble, 
he did not look a whit the worse for 
wear. We passed him by, and gaining 
a crossing over which we knew his 
way would lie, stopped to have a good 
look. Ay, there he was, the glorious 
duke—that grey-haired, fresh-colour- 
ed, plain-looking, shaky old gentle- 
man. Can that be he upon whose 
breath hung the issues of life and 
death for thousands? Was it that 
broken voice, whose accents we could 
scarcely catch, that thundered in the 
earthquake tones of victory, the me- 
morable ** Up guards, and at them?” 
Was it he who overthrew, one after 
another, the picked marshals of Napo- 
leon, and at last the great chief him- 
self? We wonder does he ever muse 
alone, and at night, of the scenes 
through which he has passed. Do the 
dead come back to him in dreams? 
Does he ever think of the thousands of 
brave, and chivalrous, and high-spirit- 
ed men who have fallen at his very 
side ?- Does he think of the slaughter- 
ed thousands of Badajos, of the sum- 
mits of Barossa, or of the fiery strug- 
gle of Waterloo? Has the flush of 
pride which he used to feel in the hour 
of victory faded as much from his 
brow as the eagle glance has vanished 
from his eye? Are the scenes through 
which he has borne him so gloriously, 
mellowed by the hand of time, still 
painted on the eye of memory ? or are 
all those brave spirits forgotten in the 
misty haze of the past, in the chaos of 
battles and sieges, of which, it may be, 
he does not now remember even the 
very names? Each succeeding anni- 
versary of Waterloo finds that band of 
veterans who fought beside him grown 
thinner. 


“They will soon be blotted from the things that be." 


and the man of iron frame, he who led 
them on to victory, survives still. He 
has seen more of the horrors, and 
shared more of the glories of war than 
any man alive. He has had his fill of 
all the honours this world could be- 
stow ; unbounded wealth, unrivalled 
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glory, titles, fame, riches—all the 
blessings with which the poet’s fancy 
could adorn old age— 


“ Love, honour, obedience, troops of friends 


are his, but we would give a trifle to 
know if he feels any satisfaction now at 
the possession of them all, or if the 
knowledge taught by the experience of 
the wise man of old has come to him at 
last—that all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

Filled by musings such as these 
we strolled across the Green-park 
and down to the House of Com- 
mons; that, at least, was not changed. 
It was a night of great excitement. 
Peel’s statement of the causes of his 
resignation was expected. There was 
the same crowd as usual of riderless 
horses, led by belted grooms, of well- 
appointed cabs, with diminutive tigers 
peering out from under their covers, 
and of unwashed spectators. 

We met a senator with whom we 
had acquaintance, hurrying out witha 
most disconsolate expression of coun- 
tenance. We asked him what was 
going on. Oh! Peel is on his legs, 
announcing his resignation, and out- 
bidding Lord John in everything, but 
especially with regard to Ireland. And 
so, thought we, our dear country is 
still destined to be the cock-pit of po- 
litical strife—the lever by which one 
party is ejected from, or another hopes 
to retain office. 

The sultry glare of a July sun had 
mellowed into the softer beauty of a 
most lovely evening as we arrived at 
London-bridge, where lay the Antwerp 
* Pakaidge” as Mrs. Gamp used to 
call it, and as the “drat you, I wish 
you was in Jonas’s belly” of that 
worthy lady arose to our recollection, 
we could not help thinking of the 
pleasant fancy of a negro preacher 
whom a friend of ours once heard in 
the West Indies. He had selected for 
his text the history of Jonah; but in- 
stead of making the whale swallow 
Jonah, he made him swallow the 
whale; and it having at length 
dawned upon him that he had got 
himself as well as the whale into the 
wrong box, he concluded his discourse 
by saying, “* Massa Jonah very fond of 
fish, gentlemen—very fond of fish, devil 
of a fellow for fish, he is 

The smoke of London soon lay be- 
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hind us; the forests of masts were 
sparkling in the evening sun as we 
moved slowly down the river, the sur- 
face of which was just curled by a 
gentle breeze. 

“ Heavenly evening, sir,” said an 
elderly Cockney, attired in a full suit 
of shepherd's plaid, * we shall have a 
beautiful passage.” 

Alas! his anticipations did not prove 
correct, for ere night fell the light wind 
freshened into a stiff gale, and almost 
before we were clear of the river, the 
 Pakaidge” was pitching awfully. 
We remained on deck as long as it 
was possible to enjoy the view. At 
last old England began to fade in the 
distance, the dim lights burning on the 
shore gleamed faint and fainter; at 
length they disappeared, and the broad 
heaving sea lay spread out before us. 

The commencement of a voyage, 
we have always thought, is by far the 
pleasantest part of it—the bustle of 
the sailors—the arrival of breathless 
passengers, nearly too late—the stow- 
ing away of portmanteaus, and the 
diving down after missing hat-cases 
and band-boxes—the red-faced cap- 
tain standing on the paddle-box, and 
shouting in a voice, whose tones rise 
far above all the hubbub; these little 
varieties possess no slight degree of 
interest for us; and then when we 
are actually in motion, when waving 
hands and fluttering handkerchiefs 
have vanished, the sparkling sea, the 
cool and refreshing breeze, the happy 
and comfortable looks of people mu- 
tually congratulating each other upon 
the fineness of the weather, the pro- 
bable length of their passage, and the 
respective merits of their sailing ca- 
pacity, have all a certain charm for 
us, but, alas, should the wind rise, 
what a miserable metamorphosis ! 
Sallow, cadaverous, wretched objects 
are all that remain of the jolly re- 
vellers of the previous evening, men 
who astonished you by their feats at 
the supper-table, who smoked unknown 
quantities of cigars, and imbibed 
tumblers of grog, which were not to 
be counted—all share the common 
lot. 

During the night, the gale increased, 
and various uncomfortable noises issued 
from the adjacent berths—and the 
last sounds we heard as we sunk. to 
sleep, were the ceaseless pattering 
of feet upon the deck overhead, (how 
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strange itis that there are some people 
who always will walk right above 
one’s berth!) and the shrill call by 
some suffering passenger of “ steward.” 

We awoke at five in the morn- 
ing, having dreamed that we were 
shut up in a wicker basket, which 
bright idea, we found, was caused by 
the creaking of the timbers of the 
vessel, 

‘* Steward, whereabouts are we?” 

“ Not in sight of land yet, sir.” 

We tried to go to sleep again, but 
found it impossible, the noise was so 
tremendous. We wereaggravated too, 
past all endurance, by the sight of a 
barometer, which, hanging in a sort 
of stand, right opposite our berth, 
kept swinging to and fro; first it 
would turn on one side, then it was 
nearly at right angles, then it was 
upside down ; swearing at it was not 
of the slightest use, if we shut our 
eyes, it was still before us, and our 
head would at last have got quite 
light, had not our attention been at- 
tracted by an object of more inte- 
rest in the person of a stout, elderly 
gentleman, who was making an at- 
tempt to shave himself—no easy task 
in a rolling sea. 

He commenced his preparations ona 
most extensive scale, calling for hot 
water; he produced from an anti- 
quated leathern case his razor and 
brush, and having lathered his face 
with great vigour, he proceeded to 
operate; the vessel gave a lurch and 
over went the little tin can which 
held the water, scalding the stout 
gentleman’s legs very considerably ; 
nothing daunted, however, to it he 
went again, and having caught hold 
of his nose by the way of steadying 
himself, turned up his chin, and looked 
fiercely in the glass. Just as he had 
applied the razor, another roll, and 
he staggered backwards, swearing aw- 
fully; up, however, he got again, 
and with a look of great determi- 
nation made another attempt, which 
proved equally unsuccessful—a tre- 
mendous lurch sent us right on the 
side, and the stout gentleman, after 
staggering about in a state of hope- 
lessness, at length subsided into his 
cot, with the razor in such a position 
that it was a mercy he did not cut 
his throat. 

Shortly after this, we subsided into 
a gentle doze, and had slept for about 
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an hour, when the steward awoke us 
to say, that a lady in the saloon wished 
to know if we should breakfast on board. 

“Lady in the saloon,” said we 
dreamily, not for a few moments being 
able to recollect exactly where we 
were“ lady in the saloon ?—we have 
no lady in the saloon—but if there 
is any lady who takes so kind an inte- 
rest in our proceedings, you may give 
her our compliments and say, we shall 
be very happy to breakfast with her 
if she wishes it.” 

The steward vanished, but returned 
in a few minutes. 

** An’t you Mr. Clarke, sir?” : 

‘* No,” replied we, “our name is 
Briefless.” 

“ Why, sir, the lady says that forty- 
six was his number, and you being in 
forty-six, of course it was natural to 
suppose that you was he.” 

Not being much struck by the co- 
gency of this argument, we made no 
reply, until presently the steward re- 
turned again with a very terrified ex- 
pression of countenance. 

« Lord, sir, I have been and looked 
into all the berths, and Mr. Clarke is 
not in any of them, so the lady says, 
sir, that you must be the gent, and 
please, sir, she’s coming herself.” 

Hardly had the steward returned, 
when, sure enough, in came a remark- 
ably fat lady, blowing like a grampus, 
and evidently much flustered. Not 
wishing to be disturbed any more, 
we covered our face with the bed- 
clothes—the fat lady drew near. 

«There, ma'am,” said the steward 
behind, “that’s number forty-six, 
ma’am.” 

** Tl teach you, sir,” exclaimed the 
fat lady, in the voice of a virago, 
“to play your unfeeling, cruel tricks 
upon your unfortunate wife.” 

As she seized hold of the bed- 
clothes which covered our head, we 
looked quietly up, and made as hideous 
a face as our laughter would ad- 
mit of; and the lady having satisfied 
herself that we really were not Mr. 
Clarke, uttered a loud scream—‘“ Oh 
he must have fallen overboard,” and 
dropped down fainting on the sofa. 

The scene, at this juncture, was a 
most ludicrous one. The entrance 
of. the lady had suspended the.ope- 
rations of several persons, who were 
in yarious stages of their toilettes ; 
one was in the act of getting out of 


bed, another was. changing a very im- 
portant and indispensable portion of 
his dress, a third was standing in his 
shirt and stockings, and as none of. 
them had time to resume their posi- 
tions, they all remained exactly as 
they were, gazing with looks of hor- 
ror, and wondering what could pos- 
sibly come next. The rough voice 
of the captain at this moment was 
heard inquiring what was the matter, 
and on being informed that it was 
suspected that Mr. Clarke had tum- 
bled, or been washed overboard during 
the night, he at once relieved our 
anxiety by asking, if it was a stout 
man with a broad-brimmed hat, and 
a grey shooting-jacket, being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he soon ex- 
plained the mystery by informing us 
that he had been left behind at Lon- 
don Bridge. It appeared that after 
having got on board, he went on shore 
for some forgotten portmanteau, re- 
questing the captain to wait until he 
returned ; he, however, informed him 
that he could not possibly remain 
longer than ten minutes, as the mail 
bags were coming on board, and that 
if he was not back by that time, he 
should be obliged to sail without him, 
and the time having elapsed, the steam 
was up, and the jolly captain had 
quite forgotten the whole matter. 

It was our intention, having remain- 
ed a few days at Antwerp, to pro- 
ceed from thence by Bruges and Ghent, 
to Malines, and so on to Brussels, 
from whence we meditated a walking 
excursion across the plains of Water- 
loo to Namur, thence having. pro- 
ceeded by the banks of the Meuse 
to Dinant, to make the best of our 
way, through the Ardennes, by Roch- 
fort and St. Hubert, to Luxemburg, 
where we expected to find a diligence 
to Treves, upon the Moselle, down 
which romantic river we anticipated 
a most delightful sail as far as Cob- 
lentz. A considerable portion of this 
route was of course impracticable to 
any save the pedestrian traveller, so 
we made up our mind for some good 
stiff walking. 

It was late in the evening, after a 
very tedious passage, that we arrived at 
Antwerp ; and as almost every one in 
these days of universal locomotion is 
familiar with the numerous objects of 
interest to be seen in this beautiful 
old city, we shall spare our readers a 
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description of them; but a curious 
Flemish book having fallen in our 
way, we hit upon a quaint old legend 
containing the origin of the name of 
this city, which we trust we shall be 


pardoned for presenting to their no- 
tice. 


* There was a certain count called 
Brabon, who happened, one fine sum- 
mer’s evening, to be scouring about 
the country, in company with several 
knights and gentlemen of the good city 
of Ghent, and in the course of their 
excursions they arrived at a place 
where a quantity of reeds and sedges 
seemed to indicate the proximity of a 
considerable river. As Count Bra- 
bon had never been so far in his life 
before, and as it was extremely pos- 
sible that among his accomplishments 
the difficult art of reading was not in- 
cluded, his topographical knowledge 
was consequently rather limited than 
otherwise. A gentleman of the party, 
however, who had been a great tra- 
veller in his time, took occasion to 
mention that he believed there was a 
Jarge river or lake, called the Scheldt, 
not far distant, which no one had 
ever yet or ever would attempt to 
eross, for the ferry was guarded by a 
very disagreeable giant, who insisted 
upon cutting off the right hand of 
every one who wished to indulge his 
fancy by sailing upon the lake. Bra- 
bon, however, was by no means daunt- 
ed by this intelligence, and as he 
rather liked anything in the shape of 
a shindy, he merely replied that he 
did not care a d—n for all the giants 
that ever lived, and that he would 
make the passage, if it was only for 
the fun of the thing. The party, after 
some further hours of riding, having 
arrived at the river side, prepared to 
cross over, when a knight appeared 
from a large castle, and requested, 
with the giant's compliments, that 
Brabon would pay the usual toll by 
leaving his right hand behind him. 
Count Brabon answered this message 
by flinging his glove in the face of the 
knight who had brought it, and draw- 
ing his sword. He had scarcely done 
so, when the blast of a trumpet rang 
like thunder from the castle, and forth 
stalked a giant of prodigious stature, 
completely armed, his eyes flaming 
with fury. There was no making 
of lists or measuring of ground, 
for, without further ceremony, to it 
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they went at once, “tooth and nail.” 
The giant was not long in finding out 
he had met with his match, for, to 
make a long story short, Brabon hav- 
ing completely vanquished him, cut 
off his right hand, and his head into 
the bargain, the former of which cu- 
riosities he flung away into the 
Scheldt, and so much of the river as 
it comprised in its descent, still, be- 
longs to the Counts of Brabant. 

It was just about this period that 
Julius Caesar was amusing himself in 
England by knocking over a few of 
the natives, and when he was tired of 
this sort of work, upon his return to 
Flanders, Count ‘Brabon took an early 
opportunity of informing him-what he 
had been about in the meantime.‘ Ju- 
lius was, of course, greatly rejoiced, 
and went immediately with Brabon’ to 
the Scheldt, where, when he saw the 
giant’s castle, he thought it would -be 
a capital site for a town; and having 
assembled his workmen, he built a city, 
which he blessed after a heathenish 
fashion of his own, endowing it with 
certain rights and privileges. He also 
made Brabon a count of the holy Ro- 
man empire, and gave him an escut- 
cheon, upon which was emblazoned 
a silver turret and two hands. The 
city he christened Handwerpen, which, 
in process of time, has been corrupted 
into its present denomination ; and the 
Dukes of Burgundy have ever since 
been markgraves of the holy Roman 
empire. 

There is another legend also, of a 
still older date, which we derived 
from the same source—that of “the 
Holy Dympana,” who was the daugh- 
ter of an Irish king.- Having taken it 
into her head to become a Christian, 
as far as it was then possible, she ‘in- 
curred the serious resentment of her 
royal parent, and her residence in her 
native country became at last so dis- 
agreeable, that she thought a change of 
air would be conducive to her health. 
And accordingly, one moonlit night, 
she left her father’s castle, in com- 
pany with a certain pious man, named 
Gubernus. They crossed over the 
sea, and arrived where Antwerp now 
stands, from whence she removed to a 
secluded village called Gehele, where 
a chapel has since been founded by 
the holy Martinus. She remained 
there for many years in pious solitude, 
until her royal parent; having at length 
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discovered her retreat, arrived one 
morning rather unexpectedly, and cut 
off his daughter's head, together with 
that of the pious Gubernus.* 

The rich Gothic carvings, the quaint 
old roofs and tall chimneys of Bruges 
were sparkling in the evening sun as 
we entered that ancient and remark- 
able town ; and who that passes through 
its grass-grown and deserted streets, 
and gazes upon the splendid and gor- 
geous buildings, can fail to contrast 
the days of its prosperity and magnifi- 
cence with its mournful and desolate 
appearance now! Rich argosies, la- 
den with the costliest merchandize of 
European and Asiatic cities, once 
thronged its crowded wharfs; the 
traders of Lombardy and Venice dis- 
played their bales of precious silks in 
its streets ; the consuls or representa- 
tives of eighteen different kingdoms 
vied with each other in exhibiting the 
ner of their respective nations ; 
the Knights ofthe famous order of 
the Golden Fleece, which was founded 
by Phillip the Good, once paraded 
about in their splendid attire, before 
the glancing eyes of beautiful maidens 
—the only interesting remains of the 
palmy days of that solitary city which 
still survive in unabated splendour ; for 
there are bright eyes there still. All 
the rest is sadly changed; and, save 
the rattling of an occasional omnibus, 
or the passing of some solitary travel- 
ler, the streets are as silent as the 
grave. 


“ Fair city, worthy of her ancient fame, 
The season of her splendour is gone by ; 
Yet every where its monuments remain— 
Temples which rear their stately heads on high ; 
Canals that intersect the fertile plain, 
Where I may read of tilts in days of old, 
Of tourneys graced by chieftains of renown, 
Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold. 
If fancy could pourtray some stately town 
Which of such pomp fit theatre could be, 
Fair Bruges! I shall then remember thee.” 


On the road from Bruges to Ghent, 
we saw the great mounds to which 
Dante, in his “ Inferno,” has compared 
the embankments which separate the 
River of Tears from the Sandy Desert, 
and the well-known lines arose to our 
memory— 


* Quale i Fiammirighi tra Guzzante e Brugia, 
Temendo il fiotto che in ver le s’aventa, 
Fanno lo schermo perché il mar si fuggia."” 
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As a matter of course, every tourist 
who has ever travelled through Bel- 
gium, has visited Ghent, the Manches- 
ter of that country; he has put up at 
the Post Hotel, and under the gui- 
dance of the voluble commissioner of 
that comfortable hostelrie, has plod- 
ded about some weary hours over 
the rough pavement, to inspect the 
* lions;” he has visited the Cathedral 
of St. Bavon, and looked at the names 
and the banners of the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece ; he has gazed curious- 
ly. at the four copper candlesticks 
which that respectable gentleman, 
Oliver Cromwell, a generous —_ 
churchwarden at the expense of the 
parish, having stolen from the plate 
chest of Charles, bestowed upon the 
worthy burghers of Ghent as a trifling 
mark of his esteem ; he knows all about 
the celebrated pictures by Hubert 
and John Van Eyck, which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has damned with such faint 
praise ; he has inspected most of the 
churches, the Cassino, the University, 
and the Nunnery, in which latter in- 
teresting abode he has of course seen; by 
the dim religious light of the evening 
sun struggling through the glorious 
painted windows, the six hundred nuns 
in their black dresses and while veils 
at vespers. In fact, he has gone to 
look at every thing which is worth 
seeing, so we shall not trouble him 
with our experiences, which must. be 
very similar to his own upon these sub- 
jects. But if he will permit us, we will 
present him with a quaint old anecdote 
connected with this curious city, the 
facts of which we extracted from the 
Flemish manuscripts we have already 
mentioned. 

It was sometime in the thirteenth 
century, not very long after the cele- 
brated battle of the spurs, which, as 
every body knows, was fought near 
Coutray. There was a little turn-out 
among the worthy burghers of Ghent. 
The Counts of Flanders, the Dukes of 
Burgundy, with a few other worthies, 
finding their exchequers begin to run 
low, and being in want of a little ready 
money to stave off a few importunate 
creditors, thought the very best means 
they could devise of raising the wind, 
would be to levy a sort of income tax 
upon the burghers, who had the credit 





* Die alderercellenste Cronyke von Brabant. Dits die excellente Cronyke von 
deren Baernewyk die historie von Belgis. ; 
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of being as rich as Jews; and as they 
had no House of Commons in those 
times to harass them with a vexatious 
opposition, having obtained their own 
consent, they went to work at once. 
The worthy burghers, however, hav- 
ing upon former occasions been fre- 
quently fleeced in a similar manner, 
laid their heads together, and came 
to the unanimous determination of re- 
fusing “to stump up.” And the 
Flemish Counts, not having any great 
reliance upon their powers of persua- 
sion, proceeded at once to raise an 
army for the purpose of enforcing sub- 
mission. The citizens resisted most 
obstinately, and led on by a certain 
stout old burgher, and a good-for- 
nothing dare devil sort of a son he had, 
defended their property like men fight- 
ing “pro aris et focis;” but what 
could undisciplined valour, however 
determined, and stout staves, avail 
against the martial array and steel 
cuirasses of their persecutors; they 
were mowed down in hundreds, and 
at length sustained a decisive defeat. 
TheCounts of Flanders, being naturally 
enough dreadfully exasperated by their 
obstinate resistance, resolved to maké 
a public example of the ringleaders, 
whom they put to death by every pos- 
sible variety of torture which their 
fertile inventions could suggest; no 
sortof humiliation wasspared. Among 
the pleasant contrivances, they obliged 
all the chief magistrates of the town 
to march in procession one very stormy 
day through the streets with nothing 
on them but their shirts, and with a 
halter tied under their chins, as a sort 
+ of necklace,—a device very worthy of 
the times: they reserved, however, the 
stout old burgher and his son to the 
last, being in considerable difficulty 
about finding out a death disagreeable 
enough for them; in vain did they 
rack their inventions for some new 
mode of torture ; they could hit upon 
nothing which had not already been 
done ; some suggested that the old gen- 
tleman should be boiled, others that 
he should be roasted, while a few were 
for adopting the more humane expe- 
dient, which has lately come into fash- 
ion at Hounslow, of flogging him to 
death. In this difficulty, some one hit 
upon a novel idea, which was not a 
bad one in its way, that whichever of 
the two would cut off the others’ head 
—they would promise hi his life and 
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liberty, a promise, by the way, they 
had not the slightest intention of keep- 
ing. This proposition having been 
submitted to them, they both indig- 
nantly refused to comply with it; a 
week, however, was given them to 
turn the matter over in their minds, 
and during this time the young gentle 
man, after mature deliberation, thought 
to himself ** this old governor of mine 
can’t have many years longer to live} 
life is before me, and I don’t see any 
reason why I should die on account of 
such an obstinate old file.” So, long 
before the period had elapsed, he bad 
quite made up his mind upon the sub* 
ject, and declared he would be ex- 
tremely happy upon the day appointed 
to cut off his worthy parent’s head. 
The Counts of Flanders were in ex- 
treme delight; it was “nuts and ap- 
ples” to them, particularly as they in- 
tended to hang the young gentleman 
afterwards. 

When the day arrived, they had all 
the inhabitants of the town assembled 
in the market-place to enjoy so rare a 
spectacle. The old man having knelt 
down and uncovered his neck, an axé 
was handed to his hopeful son, but he 
had scarcely raised it, when a cross- 
bow bolt whistling through the air 
quivered in his heart, and he tumbled 
head over heels beside the block ; 
great was the consternation—imme 
diate orders were issued to seize the 
offender. The Count himself, in his 
anxiety and excitement rode down 
some dozen of the citizens, but when 
the confusion had in a slight degree 
subsided, it was discovered that the 
old burgher had very wisely taken the 
opportunity to make his escape. 

During our sojourn at Ghent, we 
had an opportunity of witnessing: a 
procession of the Dominicans. It was 
in memory of a victory gained some 
centuries ago over the Turks. At 
six o’clock in the evening, the church 
presented a truly poetic appearance 5 
the last sound of the blessing was dy- 
ing away as we made our entrée; a host 
of worshippers was bending down— 
thick clouds of incense seemed to fil] 
the building with an atmosphere of in- 
spiration. Anda stream of brilliant 
light gleamed from the altar, upon 
which stood an image of the Virgin 
Mary, adorned with wreaths of flowers. 
She appeared arrayed as the Queen of 
Heaven, covered from head to foot, 
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with a blue’ mantle gemmed with 
silver stars. Her right hand*held a 
sceptre, and her left the infant Saviour. 
She stood upon a throne wreathed 
with flowers, round which burned 
tall wax tapers, which surrounded 
her with a halo of glory.* High above 
the summit of the cross, a golden cur- 
tain waved in rich folds, and from the 
entrance of the church to the altar, 
two rows of fantastically illuminated 
laurels formed a sort of green alley. 
Banners waved in ample folds from 
all the niches, and the pictures of the 
saints were illuminated by waxen ta- 
pers, but behind the choir’stood the 
Dominicans—a darkly attired group, 
of awful and mysterious appearance. 
The minor litany commenced, “ Kyrie 
Eleison, Christe Eleison,”’ burst in 
magnificent chorus from the choir, and 
the procession began. A long train, 
carrying thick burning tapers, moved 
slowly from the altar; banners floated 
above the tapers, and high above the 
braying of the trumpets, sang forth the 
words, Deus Pater de ceelis miserere 
nobis.” Four maidens attired in gar- 
ments of snowy white, took the image 
of the virgin from the altar, and pla- 
ced it on a sort of bier, which they 
carried on their shoulders. The whole 
scene was rife with poetic beauty. 
Through the air, heavily laden with 
clouds of incense, the gorgeous image 
of the virgin waved to and fro above 
the heads of the crowd. 

The train went three times slow- 
ly through the church, singing the 
* Sancta Maria,” while in the pauses of 
the melody, a thousand clear and manly 
voices chanted in full chorus the “Ora 
pro nobis.” As the train passed by us, 
we were struck with the extraordinary 
beauty of the four maidens who carried 
the picture of the virgin; the simple 
innocence of their countenances and 
the majesty of their mien could scarcely 
be surpassed. They seemed beaming 
with an enchanting grace and humility, 
and afforded a delightful contrast to 
the stern and gloomy throng which 
came after them. The Dominicans 
all carried tapers in their hands, and 
sang with deep-toned voices, “ Rosa 
mystica, turris Davidica, turris ebur- 
nea!” And from the multitude which 
thronged around still rose the chorus 
of the “Ora pro nobis.” As_ they 
played, the cowl of one of the Do- 
minicans brushed against us, and 
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we could not help shuddering as we 
thought of the horrible part they 
played in the last century: their long 
white cowls with their black scapu- 
laries, and the glare of the tapers 
falling upon their pale and strongly 
marked countenances, gave them alto- 
gether a most awful and ghastly ap- 
pearance. It was a remarkable sight; 
the whole church was in motion—ban- 
ners waved, tapers flamed, clouds of 
incense floated dimly about—the peal- 
ing notes of the trumpets rang forth as 
if sounding a call to the grave, and the 
“ Ora pro nobis” floated faintly upon 
our ear like a distant melody. Altoge- 
ther we were not sorry when the spec- 
tacle had ended, and we got out of the 
densely-crowded church into the tran- 
quil beauty of a glorious summer’s 
eve. 

Mechlin, famed, as our lady readers 
are aware, for the beauty of its lace, is 
now still more remarkable for the 
variety of ludicrous mistakes which 
occur in connexion with the railways; 
the terminus at Malines is a sort of 
centre from which various railroads 
diverge in different directions. There 
is one which leads to Ostend, another 
to Cologne, a third to Antwerp, a 
fourth to Brussels, and a fifth some- 
where else; if a stranger, upon his ar- 
rival, has the misfortune, for a single 
instant, to leave his carriage, the chan- 
ces are ten to one that he gets into a 
wrong train (for very often three or 
four of them come up at the same 
time) and arrives at some place he 
never contemplated. In travelling from 
Ostend to Cologne, it is necessary to 
change the train, as one must wait for 
that coming up from Brussels, which 
goes on to Cologne, the train by which 
the traveller has arrived being destined 
for Brussels. At all events it is ex- 
tremely probable he will lose his lug- 
gage, as heis not allowed to look after 
it himself; however, much as we are 
upon our guard, knowing the extreme 
probability of some mistake, we have 
scarcely ever arrived at Malines with- 
out being a sufferer; upon this occa- 
sion, having been assured by the guard 
that the train stopped for fifteen mi- 
nutes, the day being uncommonly warm, 
we got out to have a glass of lemonade, 
and just as we were drinking it, we be- 
held from the window of therefreshment 
room, the train in motion. Rushing 
forth, we made for our carriage, in 
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_which we had left a coat, umbrella, 
and stick ; the train was moving at the 
time so slowly, that it would have been 
a very easy task to get in, but upon 
making the attempt, we were seized 
from behind by one of the guards, who 
forcibly detained us until the whole 
train had departed, bearing with it, 
besides the above-mentioned articles, 
all our luggage and the unfortunate 
poodle. Remonstrance was vain, threats 
were ineffectual, and there we were 
obliged to remain, kicking our heels 
about under a broiling sun until the 
arrival of the next train, which was 
not for three weary hours, comforting 
ourselves with the probability that 
when we did get to Brussels, we would 
find that, like “ Mrs. Bibs’ baby,” our 
poodle and luggage had taken their de- 
parture for Ostend. 

While we remained, we were told 
of a “contre temps” somewhat si- 
milar, which had a short time pre- 
viously occurred to an English gentle- 
man, who had taken tickets at Ostend 
for himself, his wife, and family, car- 
riage and servants, for Brussels; not one 
of the whole party understood asyllable 
of French or German. He being, of 
course, totally unaware of this system 
of changing from one train to ano- 
ther, had occasion, during “ the stop” 
at Malines, to leave the carriage for a 
few moments, and, while he was absent 
his wife followed his example; he ob- 
served a train in motion which he 
thought was that by which he had 
arrived, and jumped accordingly into 
the first carriage he could reach— 
thinking himself very fortunate in suc- 
ceeding. After some short time, to 
bis extreme surprise, he landed in 
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Antwerp—his wife, who had got 
hurriedly into another train, found 
herself the same evening at Cologne 
—and his servant, with the carriage, 
luggage, &c. arrived at Brussels. This 
was sufficiently provoking, but it is 
only one out of a series of similar 
“mistakes” which are daily taking 
place in consequence of the hopeless 
confusion and stupidity of the Belgian 
railway staff; and these mischances 
would all so easily be avoided by print- 
ing, in legible characters, upon each 
train the name of the place for which 
it is destined. 

Upon our arrival at Brussels, we 
were most agreeably surprised to find 
that our luggage had not been sent 
back to Antwerp or Ostend, as we had 
every reason to anticipate. The un- 
fortunate poodle, however, was in a 
most forlorn condition: after a long 
search, we discovered him in the 
“‘Gepack bureau,” with his tongue 
hanging out: he looked as if he had 
not tasted water for a month; but at 
the “* Hotel d’ Univers,” which affords 
remarkably good accommodation for 
*‘ man and beast,” both of us speedily 
found comfortable refreshment. We 
had so often before seen “ Belgium's 
capital,” that it was no part of 
our plan to tarry there longer than 
was sufficient for the purpose of rest, 
and for the arrangement of our future 
route, and having packed a change of 
dress with a few other articles, into a 
small knapsack, we despatched the 
rest of our luggage by steam to Cob- 
lentz, and, with a light heart and a 
good stout oak stick, set out upon our 
pedestrian excursion. 
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A BALLAD FROM THE SWEDISH.' 


Fair Ilsabella came 
To her mother with eyes of livid flame, 
And a hand all burning-red, 
And her mother, mourning, said, 
«¢ Oh, Ilsabella, my golden daughter, 
Say, is thy hand, then, fresh from slaughter ?” 


And the damosel’s words were those— 

«No, mother! I plucked a rich red rose 

In the garden-bower this morn ; 

But there lurked a treacherous thorn 
Behind its leaves, which I grasped, unheeding, 
And therefore now is my hand a-bleeding.” 


And again the maiden came 
To her mother, with eyes of livider flame, 
And lips all burning-red, 
And her mother, mourning, said— 
« Oh, daughter, dear, thy lips burn redly. 
Say, hast thou swallowed something deadly ?” 


And the maiden’s words were these— 
** No, mother ! but on the wild-wood trees 
Burn dark-bright berries and hips, 
Whose juices dye the lips ; 
And these it is, I tell thee truly, 
That have empurpled mine thus newly.” 


But, when the evening fell 
Again to her mother came IlIsabell. 
She trembled in every limb, 
Her eyes and face were dim. 
Six hours had made her bosom colder 
Than that of a woman cycles older. 


And thus she spake— 
‘Oh, mother! thy heart, my heart will break! 
Oh, mother! the False One pressed my hand ; 
Oh, mother! the False One hissed my lips. 
Gone are my hopes, and dark is my soul !— 
Gone—as the rain of the drifting sand— 
Dark—as the noon of the moon’s eclipse. 
The grave—the grave—is now my goal!” 


And all the long, the long long night 
Mother and daughter lay a-weeping, 
The mother for the daughter’s sake, 
The daughter for her own black sorrow— 
But when the first red morning-light 
Shone on the world it saw them sleeping 
The sleep from which none shall awake 
Until the Great Eternal Morrow. 
J.C. M. 
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GUERNSEY—ITS PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


APPROACH TO 8T. PETER'S PORT—CASTLE CORNET—NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS—FISH-MARKET—NE- 
CESSARIES OF LIFE DEARER THAN MIGHT BE EXPECTED— REASONS THEREOF—ELIZABETH COL- 
LEGE—GRANGE ROAD—COAST SCENERY—INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND-—COTTAGE GARDENS— 
LUXURIANT VEGERTATION—CLIMATE—PEASANTRY—LANGUAGE—MANNERS OF LIVING—OLD CUs- 


TOMS—FARMING—MORALITY. 


ALTHOUGH, from time to time, some 
stray notices have appeared in print, 
professing to be descriptions of our 
semi-Gallic dependencies, * the Chan- 
nel Islands,” there is, nevertheless, 
reason to believe that no great apology 
is needed for the following pages, 
which may give the reader a more in- 
timate acquaintance with one of these 
favourite resorts of the all-pervading 
British ramblers and self-exiled set- 
tlers. Among the rest of the little 
group, “ Guernsey has long claimed 
a certain place in our regard.” 

To give the reader a bit of family 
history, we possessed, not many years 
ago, a great-aunt, some time resident 
on that island, and related to several 
of its native families. This excellent 
relative, whose memory shall ever re- 
main ‘‘ green in our souls,” took a 
special fancy to us while we were yet 
of tender age, and, not being blessed 
with children of her own, attached us 
to herself by a sort of tacit adoption. 
It was not, however, till a later period 
of our life that the death of her husband 
(our respected great-uncle) induced 
her to return to her native isle, in or- 
der to seek, among her own immediate 
kindred, some feeble substitute for the 
affection she had lost. This was the 
circumstance which first introduced 
us to the Channel Islands; to which, 
during the happiest period of our life, 
we paid, thenceforth, an annual visit. 
How well do we remember the first 
oceasion of our seeing Guernsey! A 
schoolboy at the time, we were spe- 
cially versed in geography; and with 
what a bounding heart did we, on the 
last “ examination day”—the day pre- 
ceding our travels Guernsey-ward— 
reply to the question pointedly ad- 
dressed to us, ‘* What British posses- 
sions lie nearest to France?” Innam- 
ing “ Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark,” we felt'a modest pride 
tingling to the very tips of our fingers! 
We felt that we were about to become 


* travellers ""—to penetrate regions 
unknown even to “the sixth form,” 
and enveloped by our earated imagina- 
tion in misty marvels, pen may not 
paint. The Channel Islands” had 
hitherto been to us nothing but an 
empty, isolated name. This name was 
destined to becomea talisman, conjuring 
up a panorama of fair scenes, peopled 
with flitting shadows of remembered 
faces—some few standing out clear 
and bright from the wavy canvas; 
some passing dimly across it, their 
forms and features scarcely distin- 
guishable from the shifting scenery 
around them. But this was an after 
effect. At the moment of which we 
are writing, our thoughts were flying 
to the future, not sunning themselves 
in the past; and the name of Guern- 
sey received its significance from ima- 
gination instead of experience. We 
confess that the significance thus given 
it was very different, indeed, from the 
reality—full of sins, we fear, against 
physical geography and natural his- 
tory. We had painted it as some 
half-civilized, half-cultivated spot, ad- 
mirably adapted for the game of 
*‘desert island ""—a place inhabited by 
rude cow-herds, among whom our 
great-aunt would immediately be re- 
cognized as a species of demi-god- 
dess. 

This error was, we flatter ourselves, 
less a consequence of our imperfect 
education, than of the fact that, com- 
paratively speaking, very little, indeed, 
is known at home about the Channel 
Islands, Within the last two or three 
years, perhaps, the force of this asser- 
tion has been weakened ; but its truth 
is still far from being extinct, and will, 
we suspect, long retain a considerable 
portion of vitality. Inglis, in his clever 
work, “The Channel Islands,” com- 
ments upon the subject as follows :— 

‘* This (ignorance) is the more extra- 


ordinary when we consider that there 
are certain points of interest attach- 
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ed to these islands peculiarly their 
own: among which may be enumerated 
their connexion with the Norman con- 
uest, and long dependence upon the 
British crown; their separate and in- 
dependent constitution, and the peculiar 
laws by which they are governed; their 
singular privileges; their native civi- 
lized inhabitants ; their vicinity to the 
coast of France, and the general use of 
the French language.”* 

The cause cannot certainly lie in 
limited intercourse with Great Bri- 
tain. The steam communication is 
almost daily ; and (observes Mr. Ing- 
lis, speaking of Jersey) — 

“Tt is certain that there is no colony 

or dependency of Britain in which there 
are so many resident English. 
With the exception of some few great 
cities—Paris, Rome, Brussels, and Flo- 
rence—lI believe more of our countrymen 
are settled in Jersey than any place 
abroad.” 

But the fact is, some of the very 
eauses above enumerated as constituting 
the “ peculiar interest” of the Channel 
Islands, supply the explanation of our 
indifference towards them. Their 
possession of distinct constitutions, 
rendering legislative interference ex- 
tremely rare, excludes them from any 
place in the English newspapers ; while 
their small size and monopolized ter- 
ritory withdraw them from all the 
speculations of political economy. Oc- 
cupying no niche in world history— 
adding no special contribution to our 
mercantile or manufacturing wealth, 
the sole attraction they hold out is, 
their freedom from import duties and 
taxation—an attraction merely affect- 
ing the individual—the man of small 
means—to whom this simple fact con- 
veys all his curiosity requires. An- 
other reason against any general inte- 
rest being felt in the Channel Islands 
is, that their distance from England 
renders a visit to them quite as serious 
amatter as a trip to France; while 
the glory resulting therefrom is greatly 
inferior. Running over to pass a week 
at Boulogne or Calais, is “ travelling 
gn the Continent,” and gives to the 
achiever a certain superiority over his 
stay-at-home neighbours, which cannot 
be based upon a voyage to Guern- 
sey or Jersey, although the distance 
gone over may be equal, or even 
greater. 





* Inglis’ Channel Islands,” p. 2. 
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These invidious comparisons, how- 
ever, did not cross our minds when we 
first started for Guernsey. ‘ Travel- 
Jing on the Continent ”’ had. never en- 
tered into the dreams of our ambition, 
whose modest range was far overshot 
by the reality before us. 

This first visit utterly obliterated 
the picture traced by imagination. 
Starting from Southampton, ata late 
hour in the evening, we were called 
upon deck early on the following 
morning, just as the steamer cast an- 
chor off St. Peter’s Port—the only 
town on the island. A thin curtain 
of fog was gradually vanishing before 
the hotter rays of the sun, and reveal- 
ed to our eager eyes dim masses of 
tree, roof, and tower, piled one upon 
the other, in most imposing confusion, 
As the various objects became more 
distinct, our rising regret for the an- 
nihilated games of ‘desert island,” 
almost disappeared before the striking 
effect of the scenery around. St. Pe- 
ter’s Port stretches along a narrow 
strip of level beach, slightly curved, and 
perhaps a mile in length, backed by 
a passably steep and lofty ridge of 
ground, up whose rugged side streets 
and houses mount in gallant array— 
to the great advantage of the pictu- 
resque, but to the great detriment of 
the asthmatic. This ridge, after run- 
ning southward for about three-fourths 
of its extent, cuts straight across the 
town (without, however, checking the 
march of the buildings), and —- 
close up to the sea line, stretches o 
south-east, and forms the horn of a 
shallow bay—its point crowned by a 
regular fortification, with all its ac- 
companying “ pride, pomp, and cir. 
cumstance,” forcibly reminding us that 
we are no longer in the land which 
‘needs no bulwarks.” Almost in the 
centre of the height occupied by the 
town, the eye is caught by an archi- 
tectural building of some size and pre- 
tension, which is pointed out as “ Eli- 
zabeth College ;” while, to the extreme 
right, a battlemented edifice, in a 
somewhat similar style of architecture, 
commandingly placed, and surrounded 
by stately wood, elicits a question, and 
the answer—* Castle Carey.” But we 
are, perhaps, reversing the natural or- 
der of a stranger’s impressions ; for, 
as soon as the eye has taken its gene- 


t Id. p. 74. 
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ral survey, and begins to single out 
the more prominent features of the 
scene, the object which first arrests it 
will be a picturesque old fortress, 
standing like some grim sentinel, 
about half a mile in advance of the 
town, and apparently built in mid-sea, 
so completely do its time-worn towers 
and bastions mingle with the grey 
fragment of rock from which they 
spring. This sea-girt castle gives a 
uliarly foreign aspect to the scene. 

It is called Castle Cornet, and is of 
considerable antiquity. But the read- 
er would have a very feeble idea of 
the beauty of the landscape we are 
attempting to describe, did we omit 
to mention the small neighbouring 
islands, Herm and Sark, which— 
the former about five, the latter 
about eight miles distant from St. 
Peter’s Port, and both presenting a 
strikingly bold outline of elevated rock, 
complete a picture which is not often 
surpassed. We have already hinted 
that the town of St. Peter’s Port is 
more attractive to the lover of the 
picturesque than to the lover of easy 
walking. Its streets, generally speak- 
ing, are narrow and ill-paved—which 
latter inconvenience is rendered more 
painfully sensible by their often run- 
ning up very steep acclivities. It is 
evident that the inhabitants must be a 
long-winded race, from their entire ne- 
lect of all expedients of circuit and 

evel. Theywillcarry a thoroughfare 

straight up arise of some eight feet 
in thirty, and, where the perpendicu- 
lar opposes them, have recourse to 
soaring flights of steps, to surmount 
which seems, to the luxuriant lounger 
of London, to realize the ideal of a 
day at the treadmill. The shrewd 
observer will scarcely fail to conclude 
from all this that they are a business- 
ike people, fond of short cuts, and 
averse to unnecessary expenditure—a 
conclusion which further acquaintance 
will fully confirm. We must not let 
the reader suppose, however, that the 
precincts of St. Peter’s Port offer 
nothing superior to this. In the year 
1832, the cholera—that pitiless re- 
minder ofnature’s sauatory laws—paid 
it a visit, and wrung from the fast- 
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buttoned Guernsey pockets, funds 
for the erection ofa handsome broad 
street (now a favourite quarter of 
trade), in the place of a huddled, un. 
healthy mass of houses, through which 
no respectable person cared to ‘ 
Behind almost an entire side of this 
street extends the fish-market—the 
pride of Guernsey—and certainly a 
very handsome structure of its kind, 
the handsomest, indeed, we remember 
ever to have seen. Its length is near. 
ly two hundred feet, breadth twenty, 
height upwards of forty ! covered in on 
every side, but admirably lighted from 
above. It is lined by a double row of 
polished marble slabs, on whose cool, 
moistened surface the fish are ex. 

osed for sale. When a calm night 

as favoured the nets, the scene here 
is very animated, for the Guernsey 
ladies do not disdain to manage the 
commissariat department in person, 
and the great cleanliness which pre- 
vails around permits them to do so 
without any neglect of the toilet. The 
market-place, therefore, on a fine day, 
presents an appearance far more bril. 
liant than home experience can pre- 
pare us for, and is well worth the 
stranger’s visit. Having carried him 
there, it may not be inappropriate to 
say a word or two on the expenses of 
living in Guernsey. - He is already 
aware that the Channel Islands rejoice 
in the possession of free-trade ; more- 
over, the very moderate taxation does 
not affect the English resident, unless 
naturalized. Knowing this, he will 
probably expect to find everything in 
Guernsey “ dirt-cheap,” but a day's 
marketing wil] speedily undeceive him. 
The fact is, that the real necessariesof 
life are decidedly dearer there than in 
many of the rural districts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and not materially 
cheaper than in London or Dublin. 
For example, good beef and mutton 
fetch from 7d. to 9d. the pound; ba- 
con, from 9d. to 1ld.; bread, from 
2d. to 24d. ; potatoes, from Is. 6d. to 
2s. the bushel; butter and eggs, the 
former from Is. to 1s. 6d. the pound, 
the latter from 8d. to 1s. 2d. the dozen, 
according to the season.* All articles 
of English produce or manufacture, 





* It must be understood, however, that the Guernsey pound weighs 1} oz. more 
than the English, and that English money bears a premium of about five per 
cent. ; so that, to make an exact comparison, about 144 per cent. must be deducted 


from the above prices, 
lity, much cheaper. 


Almost all 


ese articles may be had, of an inferior qua- 
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such as cheese, cloth, hosiery, &c., 
are the same price as at home, with 
the addition of freight. Coals vary 
from 20s. to 25s. per ton. As for 
house-rent, the average is so much 
higher, ceteris paribus, than with us, 
that the absence of taxation is not felt, 
while ground (as will appear hereaf- 
ter) is absolutely enormous. The 
only articles materially affected by 
the commercial privileges enjoyed by 
the island are, grocery and wines. To- 
lerable tea may be had at about 3s. the 
pound, and coffee at 1s. 8d; white sugar 
sells at 54d. ; port and sherry, of good 
quality, at from 25s. to 28s. per do- 
zen; Cognac, at 2s. the hottle. From 
a glance at these prices, we draw 
the following conclusions. To fami- 
lies simply wishing to economize, the 
advantages held out by Guernsey are 
decidedly inferior to those met with in 
many parts both of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; but to a family whose object 
is to make as great a show as possible 
with a limited income—to give peri- 
odical dinner-parties, and routs, and 
sport their claret and champagne, 
Guernsey is certainly the cheaper re- 
sidence. 

- The apparent inconsistency between 
the above prices and free-trade may 
not be so difficult to reconcile as at 
first sight appears. The enormous 
price of land—the large population, 
and limited commerce of the island— 
the inferior quality of the articles ac- 
tually imported for consumption—the 
strong incentives held out to export 
its native produce for the English 
markets—the extreme facility, in so 
small a place, to keep the supply al- 
ways a little below the demand—all 
these, and various other causes, have 
a constant tendency to raise prices to 
an artificial level. 

Guernsey, however, holds out other 
than mere “ eatable” inducements to 
the large family and small income. 
Climbing up the higher quarter of the 
town, we come to Elizabeth College, 
already mentioned as a striking object 
from the sea. A connoisseur in ar- 
chitecture might quarrel with the pro- 
portions of the building, which, how- 
ever, is certainly entitled to the epithet 
“handsome.” It is built of tine free- 
stone ; its form that of an oblong 
square, with a turret at each corner, 
and surmounted in the centre by a 
low and rather heavy tower, from the 
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angles of which spring four slender 
pinnacles, in the florid Gothic style. 
Elizabeth College is of considerable 
size, capable, we believe, of contain- 
ing from five to six hundred scholars, 
although the present complement falls 
short of ninety! Why this should be 
the case is easily divined: the trouble 
and expense of sending boys to Guern- 
sey, and the increasing cheapness of 
education in England, combined with 
the same causes of obscurity above ap- 
plied to the Channel Islands in gene- 
ral, sufficiently account, at least for the 
paucity of boarders. To residents, the 
establishment holds out considerable 
advantages, sufficient to induce Eng- 
lish families, where boys preponderate, 
to become temporary settlers on the 
island, for the sake of education alone. 
Conducted by gentlemen of approved 
merit, all of whom must have gradu- 
ated at one of our universities, its 
course of education seems well adapt- 
ed to the liberalizing ideas of the day, 
while the expense is too moderate to 
be found fault with, even by the most 
niggardly. For instruction in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, French, divinity, his- 
tory, mathematics, English literature, 
geography, and arithmetic, the charge 
is only £12 per annum! Experienced 
masters are also attached to the col- 
lege, for those branches which come 
more properly under the head of ac 
complishments. We had the pleasure 
of being present, not long ago, at an 
annual distribution of prizes, where, 
in addition to the customary recita- 
tions from Shakspere and Terence, 
scenes from Moliere and Koerner 
were given by some of the youthful 
elocutors, with perfect fluency, and 
very tolerable purity of accent. Itis 
worth mentioning that, together with 
numerous minor prizes in the form 
of books, the college has five exhi- 
bitions of £20 per annum each, and 
one of £30, all limited to four years’ 
duration. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, it is, however, obvious that 
a far greater expense has been incurred 
in its erection than a common-sense 
estimate of its prospects would have 
warranted. 

Passing straight on by Elizabeth 
College, we leave behind what is 
strictly “town,” although not im- 
mediately entering on what can pro- 
perly be called “ country.” Directly 
before us lies “the Grange road,” 
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which claims to’ be the “ fashionable” 
centre of Guernsey, and presents an 
aspect of refinement, for which the 
-town itself gives no preparation. 
«*‘ The Grange” is a broad level road, 
admirably macadamized, lined on 
either side by private houses, for the 
most part detached, and surrounded 
by brilliant flower-gardens or well- 
kept lawns—of miniature size, in- 
deed, but still generally large enough 
.to display a circular carriage-road, a 
few clumps of evergreens, or even, 
‘now and then, some timber of larger 
growth. The houses themselves may 
-be classed as “ villas,” being of the 
half-rural, half city-like character, 
to which that somewhat vague epithet 
is commonly applied. They have, 
however, nothing cockneyfied about 
them. The style of architecture is 
that—so prevalent in England, the 
anythingarian ; indeed, the effect of 
the whole scene is thoroughly Eng- 
lish, not alone in an architectural 

int of view, but more particularly 
in the air of finished comfort which 

rvades it. We should be giving, 

owever, but a lop-sided idea of the 
attractions of the Grange road, did 
we omit to mention the ‘ human 
flowers” which decorate its trottoirs 
on a bright summer’s day. In order 
to enable the reader to form a juster 
estimate of their beauty, we may in- 
form him (of course the communi- 
cation is “ strictly confidential”) that, 
during our first walk up “ the Grange,” 
we lost our heart, in sad sober 
earnest—none of your half-measures— 
no less than three several times. 
But this was in the morning of life, 
nonsumqualiseram!” Thelasttime 
we paced theGrange road, we threaded 
our way through its Circean pe- 
rils fancy free! This heart-breaking 
road is the principal approach to St. 
Peter's Port from the country dis- 
tricts, and must be admitted to be a 
very handsome one. 

A survey of the interior of the 
island will well repay the stranger’s 
trouble. This should be taken on 
foot, as the most attractive scene- 
ry is that of the coast—spots to 
which neither vehicle nor horse can 
well penetrate. Neither let this sug- 
gestion terrify the languid traveller: 
no training is requisite to prepare for 
a pedestrian tour through Guernsey. 
The extreme length of the island is 
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about nine miles, the extreme breadth 
about six! and the roads are excel. 
lent. The shape of Guernsey is very 
nearly that of a right-angled triangle, 
the two sides containing the right. 
angle facing almost directly south and 
east. It is on the southern coast 
that the greatest beauty of scenery 
is found. The island is here most 
elevated, and presents to the ena- 
moured Atlantic, a bold rocky front, 
indented with small bays, all of which 
are more or less lovely ; some rugged 
and frowning, others smiling and 
picturesque—uniting the placid, woody 
beauties of lake scenery to the sterner 
features of a sea-coast- The colour- 
ing of the rocks, with their brilliant 
decorations of lichen and heath, is 
especially beautiful, and the visiter 
of these fairy bays will not be sur. 
prised to hear that the favourite sum. 
mer gaieties of the island assume the 
form of pic-nics. The eastern and 
north-western coasts are less attrac. 
tive; both, however, afford several 
striking points of view—the former 
from its giving to the eye, under va- 
rious aspects, the picturesque group 
of neighbouring islands; the latter 
from the fine curves of its more ex- 
tensive, but flat bays, the richly cul- 
tivated plains whose outline they 
break, and the infinite expanse of 
azure waters stretching beyond. 

The interior of the island, although 
broken here and there by pretty 
glens, is rathertame; generally speak. 
ing, highly-cultivated, but with a very 
slender sprinkling of wood, and that, 
too, stunted in growth—a defect 
ascribed to the westerly winds, which 
are extremely prevalent, and of such 
strength and keenness, that the tree 
over-topping itssheltering neighbours, 
is speedily fain to shrink back to a 
less ambitious elevation. In the lower 
ground, however, some handsome elms 
are found, and the evergreen, or holm 
oak (quercus ilex) is every where 
common, and reaches a good size. 
But the scenery of Guernsey presents 
objects of higher interest than woods 
and glens, however lovely these may 
be. Atevery turn of the road we 
come upon comfortable farm-houses 
and neat cheerful cottages, all giving 
evidence, in their gay, well-kept gar- 
dens, of leisure hours innocently em- 
ployed. The luxuriance of flowers 
which. characterizes this little island, 
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cannot fail to strike the eye: a few 
words upon this, and upon a kindred 
and still more interesting subject, 
climate, may not be out of place 
here. 

The most note-worthy feature of 
the cottage gardens of Guernsey is, 
that their staple ornaments are not 
limited to holyhocks and dahlias, as 
with us, but comprise plants which, 
in England, are only found in the 
gardens of the wealthy—of those 
who can afford to purchase for them 
a continuous attention. The hy- 
drangia, the fuchsia, the verbena, 
the calceolaria and the scarlet gera- 
nium are universal, and attain (espe- 
cially the fuchsia and verbena) an 
unusual size, while the cottage walls 
are often entirely clothed with the 
vine, myrtle, or passion-flower, which 
seem quite children of the soil. In 
the more cultivated gardens of the 
wealthier classes, the camellia, some- 
times reaching a height of fifteen or 
even twenty feet, is not uncommon ; 
to which may be added the magnolia 
grandiflora, the nerium oleander, the 
cistus, the daphne odorata, the tama- 
risk, the cobcea scandens (a magnificent 
creeper), and, among bulbous plants, 
the gay ixia and spheraxia, and the 
handsome belladona; all flourishing 
in the open air. But the pride of 
the island is the amaryllis, originally 
brought from Japan, and much es- 
teemed. This beautiful flower is com- 
monly known as “the Guernsey lily,” 
but it does not seem clear that the 
cognomen is an appropriate one, in- 
asmuch as the climate of the island 
can scarcely be considered well suited 
to its cultivation, the highest rate of 
flowering being only about fifteen or 
eighteen out of one hundred bulbs, 
while the average does not exceed 
eight or ten. If we enter the green- 
house, we shall find beauties almost 
ona par with those of the English 
hot-house—the feeble heliotrope be- 
comes here quite a “runner,” and 
the splendour of the geraniums it 
absolutely dazzling. Aloes also thrive 
and blossom without any particular 
care. In the fruit-garden the same 
superiority of luxuriance is mani- 





fest; in addition to an abundance of 
ordinary produce, we may mention the 
delicious chaumontel pear, which comes 
to greater perfection here than even 
in Normandy; the fig-tree also at- 
tains a large growth, and we have 
seen the orange in bearing, with no 
shelter beyond that of a wall, It 
must be evident from all this that 
some important difference exists be- 
tween the Guernsey climate and our 
own. This difference seems to lie 
in the fact, that the variation of tem- 
perature between the different seasons, 
is less than with us—the mean winter 
temperature being 5° 11’ higher than 
that of London, while the mean sum- 
mer temperature is 1° lower. Al- 
though thus equalized from season to 
season, itis, at the same time, subject to 
frequent (but not extensive) variations 
from day to day. Hence frost and 
snow are always transient visiters. 
The most trying part of the year is 
from the vernal equinox to the first 
week in May; keen easterly winds 
being then prevalent. ‘ The peculiar 
drying effect of the atmosphere, im- 
bibing every habitus that transudes 
through the cutaneous pores, and a 
certain electrical state inseparable 
from a long continuance of easterly 
winds, combine to render this period 
of the year insidious to those whose 
health is delicate, however delightful 
the clear sky and bracing air may be 
to the robust.”* On the whole, how- 
ever, the characteristic of the Guern- 
sey climate is mildness. The mean 
quantity of rain is said to be less than 
in the south-western parts of Eng- 
land, and the rapidity of absorption 
by the gravelly soil gives, compara- 
tively speaking, superior opportunity 
for exercise. Nevertheless we can- 
not but think that, in consequence of 
the immediate vicinity of sea in every 
direction, the atmosphere of Guernsey 
is, if any thing, more humid and re 
laxing, than that of the English dis- 
tricts above referred to. The pre- 
vailing complaints, dyspepsia and rheu- 
matism, seem to support this opinion 3 
we have always heard, moreover, 
that nervous patients are far from 
being benefited by a residence in the 


* See the excellent chapter on climate (supplied by Dr. Hoskins, one of the princi- 
pal physicians of the island) in “ Redstone’s Guernsey and Jersey Guide ;” which 
chapter is our authority for. the greater part of the above remarks. ‘ 
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island. Inflammatory diseases . are 
proportionately rare, and malignant 
epidemics almost unknown. In dry 
bronchial cough and asthma, the cli- 
mate is acknowledged to produce sa- 
native effects, and its influence may 
perhaps defer, for some brief period, 
the fatal hour of the consumptive. 
It is certain that the rate of annual 
mortality is low (about one in eighty- 
three), but mortality statistics are af- 
fected by a complication of causes, 
ore which we strongly suspect 
that climate (at least throughout the 
temperate zone) holds a subordinate 
rank. 

Let us take a glance, now, at the 
Guernsey peasantry. As far as dress 
and neatness go, they seem thoroughly 
English ; but in person they offer no 
resemblance to the muscular, firm-set 
figures of our sturdy yeomen, and their 
clean-built, fresh-complexioned wives 
and daughters. The men, generally 
speaking, are under-sized and ill-pro- 
portioned—the women, thick-ankled, 
inclined tobe swarthy,and by no means 
graceful in their movements. They 
are not, however, without those “ pre- 
cious jewels”—fine sparkling eyes, ge- 
nerally ofa dark hazel. These are 
conspicuous in the children, who, being 
always neatly kept, and, of course, 
fairer skinned than the women, give a 
much higher promise of beauty than 
their after years fulfil. If we address 
~ of these country people, the answer 
will certainly be either in broken Eng- 
lish, or in a kind of barbarous French, 
of which the stranger, albeit. fresh 
from the Continent, will with difficulty 
make out a few isolated words. We 
have called this dialect “ barbarous ;” 
and it certainly sounds so to the ear 
accustomed to the liquid accents of 
Paris or Rouen, but we have been as- 
sured, by an excellent authority, that 
this patois is, in reality, the purest 
Norman- French extant. Inglis advances 
the same opinion, adding—“ Indeed, 
the inhabitants of the Channel Islands, 
in those parishes where their families 
have constantly intermarried, are purer 
Normans than are now to be found 
elsewhere.”* This character of the 
language must, however, be limited, in 


its application, to the rural districts, 
In the town, where English is every. 
where spoken, the Guernsey dialect 
takes a secondary place, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, is much encroached 
upon by its more powerful rival. Add. 
ed to this, so — changes and im. 
provements have taken place on every 
side—so many new processes of labour, 
new tools, new articles, and new wants 
have sprung up, for which the old dia. 
lect supplies no equivalent words or 
phrases, that a recourse to foreign aid 
is gradually becoming universal. 

«“ During the last century,” observes 
the fair author of the Guernsey Guide, 
“it has increased its vocabulary b 
various compounds of Latin, Welsh, 
Scotch, German, English, and Italian,” 
This polyglot list looks certainly a 
little like an exaggeration—but it must 
be accepted as some authority at least, 
and we lay stress upon the fact which 
it tends to establish, because it may be 
set down as certain, that, when a lan- 
guage recruits itself thus shamelessly 
—alinost, too (as is the case here), 
without any attempt to assimilate the 
foreign elements imbibed—its principle 
of vitality is extinct—its destined course 
is run, and the sooner it is inhumed 
the better! We say this with convic- 
tion; and yet we could almost be 
tempted to regret the death of a dia- 
lect which, barbarous as it sounds from 
uneducated lips, is capable of being so 
gracefully moulded, as in the following 
imitation of Burns’s “ Address to a 
Daisy,” &c., which the author has 
kindly permitted us to extract from a 
work still in the press, entitled :— 
‘«* Rimes Guernesiaises.” 


“A UNE MARGUERITE MINCHIE* PAR LA 
QUERUE.» 
* Flieur mignoune a frange écarlate 
Simple, modeste, et delicate, 
V'la qui est parai,° ma main ingrate 
T’a copai l’pid! 
Te vold, parmi les moquiaux® de frie® 
Sale, entumie et meurderie, 
erle sans prix! 


“ Ch’ n'est pas, je l'sai, ta bien aimiie, 
L’alouette 4 gorge picotaei, 
Qui t'pllie, en prenant sa voliei, 
Sous not forment ! 
Tu n’'l orras® pus, de pres ennue, 
D'vaut que l'soleil nouz égalue, 
Saluair l’orient. 


* Inglis’ ‘* Channel Islands,” p. 209. 


* Cassée. 


> Charrue. © Fini. a Mottes. 
f * Soiled,” from an old Celtic word, tum, ordure. 


© Gazon. 
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 L’nord-est g'lait l’air de sa triste halaine, 
Quand tu t’déhalis,® sauve et saine, 
Nobile, pure, humblle et vierge raine, 
Malgré l’nord-est ; 
A paine am d’ssus d'la verte bliaite,' 
Au caoup du vent, tu l'vais la téte, 
Et flieurissais. ts 


“ Pour quiqu’ flieur, superbe étrangére, 
Nouz* a bAti des palais d'verre ; 
T’ n’te fallait qu’un motte’ d’ tere 
Pour tout abri: 
Jour fatal! sombre matindie ! 
Te v'lo sulette ct débliomaie.' 
L'ceur émaelli.™ 


« Ch'est bien 14 l’sort de la pauvrette ! 
Trop simplle pour étre discrette 
A’ s'fie 4 l'amour, qui la quette 
En trahison ; 
Et nou la vét, dishonoraie, 
Hontaeuse, éfieillie,” oubillaie, 
Au coin d'un rion !°” 


We must warn the reader, how- 
ever, not to expect in the patois of the 
Guernsey peasant, any approach to 
the purity of diction which character- 
ises the above elegant little composi- 
tion. 

If we enter now into a farm-house 
or cottage, we shall find the internal 
arrangements answer the external 
effect. Even in the smallest habita- 
tions it is rare not to find a distinct 
room for day use; and in the superior 
farm-houses this room is generally 
spacious and airy. Everywhere great 
frugality prevails, especially in the cu- 
linary department. The ordinary diet 
is a kind of broth termed soupe a la 
graisse, composed of vegetables, boiled 
with a small quantity of lard or bacon. 
This is occasionally varied by a much 
more savoury and nourishing potage, 
made from the conger eel, which is 
caught in plenty around the island. A 
substantial meat dinner is scarcely 
ever seen, except on afew festive days, 
when, however, the board is often fur- 
nished in a way that would not dis- 
grace an English yeoman—beef and 
plum-pudding being seldom absent. 
Of these festive occasions the most 
conspicuous are, of course, Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. ‘The celebra- 
tion of Christmas differs, in respect to 
its arrangements, from our customs, 
inasmuch as the night of chiefest jol- 
lity is the one preceding Christmas 
Eve. This is called “La Longue 


® Te levais. § Gazon. 


® Effeciellée. 


Manner of living. 


® On. 
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Veille,” and none are so poor as not to 
distinguish it by some special addition 
to the usual evening’s meal. All the 
scattered members of a family assem- 
ble, on this occasion, at the farm of 
its principal representative, and the 
jest, the story, and the “ courting” are 
merrily kept up to a late hour. Dane- 
ing, we believe, is an amusement little 
congenial to the Channel Island pea- 
santry. Mr. Inglis attributes this to 
‘the prevalence .of sectarianism ;” 
but we should be rather disposed to 
seek a reason in thefutter absence of a 
musical ear.* We never remember to 
have heard a labourer enlivening his 
task with a whistle or a song, and we 
believe nothing in the shape of a na- 
tional air exists among them. Not- 
withstanding the cheapness of spirits, 
the natives of Guernsey are generally 
very temperate, the universal beve- 
rage being a poor kind of home-made 
cider. But “la longue veille” calls 
for more mirth-inspiring potations ;— 
its appropriate drink is mulled wine, 
prepared after rather a peculiar man- 
ner, and invariably handed round in 
coffee-cups. The fair authoress of 
the “ Guernsey and Jersey Guide” has 
kindly given to the world the receipt 
for this decoction, which our respon- 
sive philanthropy bids us aid her in 
disseminating. ‘Those who have par- 
taken of this Guernsey ambrosia, will 
not be surprised that the subject was 
found too inspiring for vulgar prose :— 


Some cloves and whole cinnamon—an ounce of the 
last, 

Of the first just one quarter; boiled (but not boiled 
too fast) 

In a’quart of cold water, toa dozen of wine :— 

Take a pound of loaf sugar (don't break it too 
fine) ;— 

Let them stand both together while boiling the 
spice— 

You can taste it to see that the sweetness is nice. 

And the cloves and the cinnamon may simmer 
away, 

If you're not in a hurry, one third of the day. 

It may then be poured“into the wine, and is fit 

To be warmed (but not boiled) when you wish to 
drink it." 


The same excellent authority as- 
sures us that “the good old Guernsey 
rule allows only one coffee-cup full to 
every young person; two to mar. 


—- 


™ Abimé, 


1 Flétrie. 
o Sillon. 

* Since writing the above, we have accidentally met with a similar remark with 
respect tothe Norman peasantry (both, be it remembered, are of the same family).— 
Vide St. John’s ‘‘ Tour in Normandy,” p. 129. 

t Vide ** Guide,” p. 103. 
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ried ladies, and three, or at utmost 
four to each gentleman. (!) Morethan 
this,” she adds, “is an unlawful ex- 
cess, and disgraces the offender.” The 
only comment we wish to make here 
is, that if the above rule is strictly ad- 
hered to, Father Mathew need never 
trouble himself to visit Guernsey. It 
cannot be disputed, however, that the 
inhabitants of that island are an ab- 
stemious race. A firm belief prevails 
among them that on Christmas Eve, 
precisely as the clock strikes twelve, 
all the water is changed into wine, and 
yet there is no instance on record of 
any one having so muchas sipped 
this enticing beverage. At the same 
“witching hour,” moreover,the Guern- 
sey cattle are said to kneel down si- 
multaneously; but for the truth of 
this assertion we cannot vouch. 

New Year’s Dayis celebrated pretty 
much as with us ; distinguished, how- 
ever, by the universal demolition of a 
particular kind of currant cake, which 
we will not take upon ourselves to re- 
commend. The evening of St. Tho- 
mas’s Day is also observed in Guern- 
sey much as the Scotch celebrate Hal- 
low-E’en. It is deemed a peculiarly 
auspicious time for performing spells 
to find out the name of the truest 
lover. Having given above a recipe, 
of course more interesting to the male 
portion of our readers than to those of 
the gentler sex, we hasten here to 
transcribe a piece of information espe- 
cially adapted for the latter, viz., the 
spell recommended by St. Thomas as 
an infallible means of identifying the 
future husband :— 


“Take a golden pippin and eighteen 
new pins, which have never been used 
or stuck into paper ; put nine into the 
eye and nine into the stem; place it 
under your pillow, with the left garter 
round it, and get into bed backwards, 
saying— 

* Le jour de St. Thomas 
Le plus court, le plus bas, 
Je prie Dieu journellement 
Qu'il me fasse voir, en dormant, 
Celui qui sera mon amant, 
Et le pays et la contrée 
Ov il ferasa demeurée, 
Tel qu'il sera je laimerai. 
Aimi soit il.”* 


Wé earnestly recommend the above 
to the notice of all our fair friends. 


Besides these holiday festivities, 
there are other occasions, connected 
with labour, when the frugality of the 
Guernsey cuisine is relaxed, although 
in an inferior degree. The most no. 
table of these minor feats are that of 
** La Grande Quérne” and that of the 
vraic gathering.” Lagrande yuérne 
is an old-fashioned plough, of such gi- 
gantic dimensions that it requires from 
eight to twelve horses, and from two 
to six bullocks to draw it. It is 
only used for parsnips, which are ex- 
tensively cultivated in the island. The 
immense team it requires is made up 
by contributions from the neighbour- 
ing farmers ; the plough itself being 
common property; and this naturally 
gives rise to the assembling of the 
Joint proprietors at the farm on which 
it is working, and their entertainment 
thereon. The “ vraic gathering” is al- 
most peculiar to these islands. Vraic 
(properly varec) is aspecies of the fucus 
marinus, found in great quantities on 
the coast of the Channel Islands, and 
so highly estimated as a manure that 
the native legislatures have passed 
laws to regulate its collection. Vraic 
is distinguished into two classes, vraic 
scié, actually cut from the rocks, to 
which it adheres, and vraic venant, or 
vraic torn up by the action of the 
waves, and drifted on the beach. The 
former class is, of course, more valu- 
able than the latter, which, as this 
species only vegetates while attached, 
must have lost much of its fertilising 
properties while floating, probably for 
days, as drift-weed. The excellence 
of this manure is affected also by the 
season at which it is gathered. The 
summer harvest of vraic scié being es- 
teemed at double the value of the 
winter harvest ; while, with the vraic 
venant, the difference is quadrupled. 
The vraic-cutting in summer is the 
scene most worthy of a stranger’s cu- 
riosity. 


‘It is then,” writes a native autho- 
rity, ‘* that all the country-people, unit- 
ing in sets of two or three families, 
lads and lasses, and some of these from 
among the best, crowned with flowers, 
proceed joyously towards the beach, and 
as the tide leaves, scatter themselves 
over different rocks. The boldest, on 
foot or on horseback, wade to the fur- 


Vide ** Guide,” p. 104. 
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thest that have been examined the day 
before, and where the vraic is thickest 
and longest, and proceed to cut it witha 
small kind of reaping-hook, throwing it 
in heaps until the tide flows, when some 
of the men begin to carry it on shore on 
horseback, at full speed, from places 
which carts cannot approach. When 
their short but hard work is over, the 
young men lead the lasses to bathe ; such 
ascene then presents itself as must make 
all but the misanthrope’s heart smile with 
joy; (1) the falls, the cries of the half- 
terrified, half-pleased girls, and the 
shouts of the mischief-making boys, who 
lead them into deeper water than they 
altogether like, form a scene which all 
enjoy.* 


The walk home, all of them drip- 
ping wet, is, as may be imagined, a 
very merry one, and the day is brought 
toa close with a hearty hot supper, 
and the usual concomitant, mirthful- 
ness. 

The annual quantity of vraic col- 
Jected is estimated at about 30,000 
loads, varying in value at from 2s. to 
12s. each, the whole being taken at 
£3,000. As manure, vraic is either 
laid down in its original state (which 
is the only way of applying the vraic 
venant), or in the form of ashes, to 
which the greater part of the vraic 
scié is reduced, being thus first made 
to answer the purpose of fuel also—no 
contemptible saving. Nearly double 
the quantity of the former is required 
for the same measure of land. The 
active principle of vraic, as a manure, 
is soda; its relative excellence we 
have not been able to ascertain, and its 
almost exclusive use on the island 
renders comparison difficult. The 
high favour in which it is held is pro- 
bably due to the deficiency of alkalies 
in the soil of Guernsey. Having fal- 
len upon this subject, it will not be in- 
appropriate to say something about 
the condition of the agricultural po- 
pulation. We have already given the 
maximum length and breadth, as well 
as the form of the island. Its terri- 
torial surface is calculated at 15,366 
English acres, of which about 10,200 
may be regarded as under cultivation. t 
With us this would be looked upon 
as certainly a very fine estate, but 
when we hear it coupled with the 


* Vide Duncan’s “ History of Guernsey,” p. 292. 
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high-sounding attributes of a “ consti- 
tution,” with its “ elective states,” and 
« states of deliberation,” of “ politics,” 
and ‘ patriotism,” we may, perhaps, feel 
inclined to smile. Of this, however, 
anon. The size of the Guernsey farms 
must, of course, be proportioned te 
the dimensions of the island ; the ge+ 
neral range is from five to twenty 
English acres; avery few reaching the 
extent of fifty. The land is extreme- 
ly productive, the average crops being: 
wheat, 33 bushels; hay, 34 tons ; par- 
snips, 22; potatoes, about 14 tons per 
acre. Mangel worzel and turnips are 
also cultivated with equal success. The 
usual rotation of crops is, parsnips, 
wheat, barley, clover, and wheat, thus 
giving two crops of the last in five years. 
The parsnip is a favourite root with 
the farmers, being much used for fat- 
tening oxen and pigs, as well as for the 
winter diet of milch cows. Thesé 
cows are the pride of Guernsey, and 
are deservedly esteemed in England: 
Great care is taken to preserve thé 
breed pure, the importation of foreign 
cattle, except for the slaughter-house,t 
being strictly prohibited ; and even a 
Jersey cow (which isof the same breed, 
though less carefully preserved) will 
on no account be admitted on the 
ground of a Guernsey farmer. The 
average produce of the eows is, one 
pound of butter, or eight quarts of 
milk in the twenty-four hours. In 
summer, instancesoccur, now andthen, 
of fifteen poundsof butter being yielded 
by the same cow in one week. This but 
ter is excellent, and keeps a good price, 
notwithstanding that the market is sup* 
plied at a much cheaper rate both from 
France and Holland. The value ofa 
Guernsey cow ranges from £8 to £13: 
As little as one acre and three quars 
ters of good ground is considered suf? 
ficient for its support, while in England 
the allowance is nearly double. This 
difference has been accounted for by 
the practice, universal in the Channel 
Islands, of tethering the cattle, allowing 
them a circle of about twenty-four feet 
in diameter to feed over, the end of the 
tether being attached to an iron peg; 
driven into the earth, and shifted a few 
feet four or five times a day, adding each 
time an additional arc to the circle. 


tIbid. p. 284. 


t This prohibition must undoubtedly affect the price of meat. 
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By this means the grass is eaten clean- 
er, and less waste occurs from treading 
it down. To the casual observer the 
practice seems cruel, and the unhap- 
py expression of the straining animals 
certainly deprives the landscape of one 
of its rural charms. Although so 
highly favoured in its cows, Guernsey 
makes a proportionately inferior dis- 
play in the matter of horses. It would 

e difficult to find a worse-formed, 
worse-kept, and harder-worked race 
of animals, unless in Jersey. Their 
poor keep may be ascribed to the fact 
that neither oats nor beans are much 
grown on the island, as they can be 
imported cheaper than they can be 
raised.* 

The above detail of the fertility of 
the Guernsey farm, may lead to the 
idea, that large profits must be made 
by the farmer ; such, however, is not 
the case. The rent of Jand is enor- 
mous, averaging from £5 to £8 per 
acre ;+ and the small size, and infinite 
subdivision of property, prohibits the 
possibility of realizing anything like 
wealth in this way. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind, that while 
his produce is greater than that of the 
English farmer, his expenses are less. 
His household expenses, owing to the 
extreme simplicity of living, as well as 
to such trifling benefits as its free- 
trade secures to the island, are much 
smaller ; labour, also, is cheaper ; 
manure costs him little beyond the 
time employed in collecting it, and 
taxation is comparatively light. The 
English market is open to hiin, on the 
same terms as to a native Englishman, 
and thus, enjoying these advantages at 
home, he can command for his pro- 
duce the artificial prices of a country 
highly taxed, and hedged round with 
custom-house regulations. Notwith- 
standing all which, it must still be evi- 
dent that nothing but strict frugality 
can enable him to meet arent so enor- 
mous. That this frugality is a gene- 
ral characteristic of the inhabitants of 
the Channel Islands we have already 
mentioned. It is, perhaps, more rigid 
in Jersey than in Guernsey, approach- 


* Inglis’ ‘‘ Channel Islands,” Duncan’s “‘ History of Guernsey, 
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ing nearer in the former to niggardli. 
ness, while in the latter it may more 
accurately be qualified as parsimo. 
nious. Various causes contribute to 
foster this characteristic. Among 
these, their isolated position, remoy. 
ing them from the influence of novelty, 
is one ; the laws of inheritance and of 
property, securing to each some little 
patrimony, or facilitating its acquisi- 
tion, act also in the same direction, 
But of these, their advantages and dis. 
advantages, we shall treat more at 
length when we come to speak of the 
* constitution” of the island. 

The rural population of Guernsey 
divides itself into three classes: the 
substantial farmer, the small pro. 
prietor, and the cottager. The dis. 
tinction between them is almost whol- 
ly confined to their worldly position, 
The standard of education and intel- 
ligence is the same with all; reading 
and writing is pretty well universal, 
but very little more than this de. 
gree of knowledge is met with, A 
French Bible, and a few tracts in 
the same language, generally com- 
plete the farmer’s, as well as the cot. 
tager’s library, from which it may 
easily be divined, that shrewdness is 
oftener met with than intelligence, al- 
though, sooth to say, there is no great 
superabundance of either. The Guern- 
sey peasantry are very strict church or 
(more frequently) chapel goers ; crime 
is very rare among them, and private 
morals are, within certain limits, very 
pure. Although honest, in the cri- 
minal extent of the term, the stand- 
ard, when it comes to driving a bar- 
gain, is a very slippery one; and we 
have been assured by a very good 
authority, that their courtships are 
not seldom so unplatonic, that the 
epoch of “the happy day” is gene- 
rally regulated by Lucina, rather than 
Cupid. At the same time, matters 
are only carried thus far when the 
“sweetheart” is a formally recognized 
one, and we believe that instances of 
his refusing to legalize his anticipated 
privileges, are almost unknown.{ 


Berry’s ‘ Hise 


tory of Guernsey,” under their respective articles on agriculture. 
¢ Building land, in a good neighbourhood, can command from £500 to £1000 


per acre. 


The same slip-shod morality prevails in several parts of England—in Devon- 


shire and Westmoreland, for instance. 








